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PREFACE. 

Th£ purpose of this work is, to fumisb to young 
persons, to families, and inquirers generally, a conven- 
ient book of reference on Botany, — one which may 
be practically useful, as well to the student who wishes 
to pursue the subject systematically, as to the casual 
reader or observer, who desires occasionally to consult 
some authority in relation to a particuko* point To 
accon^)lish these ends, the work is divided into sevecol 
parts, as follows : 

L The Introduction, which lays down the gen- 
eral principles of the science, and deserves an attem-^ 
tive parusal, particularly from those who wish to make 
themselves masters of the subject 

2. A Gbnsra Of* Plants, showing th^ Classifi- 
cation. 

3. A Dictionary of Plants, containing descrip- 
tions under an alphabetical arrangement, of seva^ thou- 
sands of the most interesting trees, plants, and sbnd>s, 
of all countries, with particular notices of the most 
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remarkable vegetable productions of this portion of the 
American continent. 

Beside these three principal divisions, the reader will 
notice in the table of contents, directions for the Prc- 
serving of Plants^ and a Glossary of Botanical Terms. 
He wUl also observe, at page 326, an Index of Com- 
mon JVameSf which may be found convenient. If the 
reader wishes to find the description of any plant of 
which he only knows the common name, he may find 
it in this Index, and that will refer him to the place 
where it is described. 

It may be proper to add, that the Introductory part 
of the work has been compiled from various sources, 
and lays no claim to originality. The descriptive, por- 
tion is the result of considerable research and some 
observation. From the writer's experience, in the pur- 
suit of botanical knowledge, he feels justified in the 
belief that this little volume will prove practically use- 
ful, and will serve to extend the knowledge of this 
delightful branch of natural science. If it shall lure 
the youth of our country more fi^quently to the for- 
est and the field, and teach them to look with deeper 
interest into their vegetable mysteries, — it will answer 
the chief design of the author. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Botany,— the science of the vegetable kingdom, is one of the most at- 
tractiYe, most useful, and most extensive departments of haman knowled^. 
It is, above every other, the science of beanty. There are few plants, which 
are not beaatiful, considered as separate individuals, and in all the parts of 
their individual organization ; and there is a beauty in the grouping of plants, 
whether as ground by nature, or by skilful art, to which there is nothing 
equal in that of an^ of the other productions of nature. The hndscape is the 
object which mankind most generally admire ; and the landscape owes its piiiH 
cipal, if not its only charms, to its vegetation. Rocks have, no doubt, their 
grandeur, and there is a beauty in running waters, and even in placid lakes ; 
but, let the rock be naked of vegetation down to and around its oase, and its 
grandeur is painful, — it seems a ruin. So also if the water is denuded of its 
meadows, its thickets, its groves, its shady trees, and its plants of humbler 
growth, it is no longer beautiful ; for an exj^anse of water or a rolling torrent 
amid perfect sterility, makes the contemplation of that sterility more eloomy, 
from the feeling that this water, by being unproductive, is so much of the 
bounty of nature running to waste. It is needless, however, to expatiate on 
this part of the subject ; for every one feels it more forcibly in the contempla- 
tion of nature itself, than it could be rendered by even the most labored 
description. 

As little is it necessary to descant on the usefulness of the study of vege- 
tables ; for we have only to look around us, and observe how much of our 
food, our clothing, our furniture, our habitations, the implements of our work, 
and the instruments of all our enjoyment are derived from the vegetable 
kingdom, in order to see that it is this kingdom whidi is the grand founda- 
tion of all our arts, and one of the uistruments by which man has been civil- 
ized and enabled to turn all the other productions of nature to whatever use 
he makes of them. For instance, there can be no civilization without fire, 
— indeed fire is one of the chief distinctions of man in the lowest states of 
society, from the other animals, many of which are superior to him in 
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stiength, in speed, in the acuteness of their senaes, and eren in some of their 
artifices ; there can be no fire without fuel ; and all fuel is vegetable. It is 
by means of vegetables, — of the timber which forms the ship, and the fibres 
of which the cordage and sails are made, that man has been enabled to ex- 
tend his knowledge to every portion of tlie globe, and partake at most points 
of its surface of the riches of all. No one can help admiring the exquisite 
beauty of many flowers, and the delicious flavor oi many fruits, which are 
habitually brought from a distance of n\any thousand miles over the sea ; and 
for all or these, and for every foreign commodity, and for every piece of for- 
eign information that we can enjoy or obtain, we are indebted to the vegetable 
ship. 

A subject which is of so vast and varied usefulness, and which at the same 
time has so much of beauty to recommend it, cannot receive too much of 
our attention ; and the more to induce us to bestow this attention we find by 
experience, that the productions of the vegetable kingdom are much more 
obedient to skilful cultivation than those of any other department of nature. 
Compare an ordinary field under crop with a neglectisd common of precisely. 
the same soil, and m a situation exactly similar, or compare a moderately 
cultivated garden with a neglected heath, and they appear as if they were 
notparts of the same country. 

Tuke some of the most common but at the same time the most useful of 
those vegetables which we cultivate as food, apd consider what human skill 
has done for them. Where is there a native grain like wheat, a native fruit 
like the apple, a native bud like the cauliflower, or a native root like the po- 
tato ? The last is a remarkable instance of what cultivation can do ; and its 
history firom the wild plant happens to be known. The potato is a native of 
the m6untains of tropical America, and when found wild there, it is barely, 
if at all eatable. These are but a few instances out of many in which plants, 
naturally of little value, have been rendered very valuable by cultivation, in 
climates much less favored by nature than those in which they axe found 
native ; but even these may suffice to show the vast advantage which has been 
derived from studying the nature of vegetables ; and as the number of which 
the improvement by culture has been ascertained, is ver}[ small compared 
with those of which it has not, the field open for further improvement is as 
wide as it is inviting. 

This improvement of the quality, and increase of the number of useful 
vegetables, useful to man, is the end or purpose of the study of botany. But 
the way to that end is long, and embraces much of interest, not only as re- 
gards the structure and economy of plants themselves ; but as regards the 
circumstances of place and time, under which they appear, and in consequence 
of which they put on those difieiences of appearance, which make this king- 
dom of nature so exceedingly diversified. There must, however, be a begin- 
ning ; and as the acquiring of knowledge which already exists, and which 
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Kaa been put into a scientific fonn, is, in some respects, the rererse of the 
original discovery of this knowledge, the student naturally begins where 
those who formed the science ended ; that is, he begins with the classifica- 
tion, which being a shortened index to the different species of plants, renders 
a general knowledge of the whole much more easily and speedily acquired 
than if the student were to begin with a single plant, and endeavour to find 
out what the circumstances are to which its distinguishing characters are 
owing. 

The two most celebrated classifications, are the artificial one by Linnsus, 
and the natural one by Jussieu. The former will be found in the subse- 
quent part of this volume. It is exceedingly simple, as it depends on a 
sinfi^le character only, -^ that of the parts of fructifieation in the flower ; bat 
it has this disadvantage, that it conveys very little information respect- 
ing the general characters, habits, and uses of plants. The natural clas- 
sification is more instructive ; but it is necessarily imperfect, inasmuch as 
no complete natural system can be fi>rmed, without a knowledge of all the 
particulars of ever3r plant, a result which of course has not been even ap- 
proximated, and which, from the very nature of the case, can never be wholly 
anived at. It is. however, more calculated to convey a knowledge of plants 
than the artificial system; because it contains more relations between plant 
and plant, and thus that which is known becomes an efficient instrument in 
the mscovery of new truths. 

But in addition to all those characters of plants which can enter into even 
the most elaborate natural system, there are many others which belong to 
the species, and which render the details rerj voluminous. These, however, 
are interestins parts of the study, because it is in them that we find those 
qualities which may be turned to use ; and also all the numerous and curious 
methods in which the principle of ve|^tiU>le life developes itself, and elabo- 
rates the difierent organs and qualities of which plants are composed. A 
good deal of definition is required on this part of the subject, in order to be 
able to distinguish the consistencies, forms, arrangements, and other pe- 
culiarities of the parts of plants, and also the circumstances which make the 
parts of the same species of plant dififerent in some cases from what they are 
m others. This part of the subject applies not only to the composition, the 
texture, and the other properties of the plant, which are apparent to the 
senses viewing it as a production, for they apnly equally to the mode of its 
production, and to the time and quantity of production, and to how either or 
ooth of these may be changed ! 

It Te(}uires no argument to prove that heat and moisture are the principal 
agents m the development and the subsequent growth of vegetables; but 
each of these agents is limited to a certain range, and this range is difierent 
in dififerent plants, so that excessive heat and excessive cold, and also the 
extremes of drought and of humidity, are always unfisivoxable to vegetati« i 
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genendly, thonffh not to all kinds of vegetables. Thus some moeseB and 
other plants, whose parts are few and little developed, continue to stow in 
very eold weather, and even under the snow ; others, which generally con- 
tain moch juice in their substance, but which are covereMd with an epidermis so 
eompact that it resists the action of heat, and prevents any evaporation of 
the juice of the plant, live in situations where the heat is extreme, and dur- 
ing that part of tne year when excessive drought renders the common vege- 
tation as inactive as it is in polar countries during the depth of winter. 
Plants of the last description mav be considered as adapted to the extreme 
both of heat and of drought ; and they, as weU as those which are adapted 
to the extreme of cold, are eaually remarkable for slowness of growth and 
tonacilT of life. It seems, indeed, to be a general law in the economy of the 
vegetable tribes, that those species which make the dowest progress, ^ure 
the least subject to casualty ; and this holds true also in the case of the 
seeds and the germ of plants, the large ones of which ar^ frequently destroy- 
ed, while the small ones are much more indestructible. 

Light is another element which has a powerful influence upon plants ; and 
it is chiefly to its action that their colors and the firm textures of their sub- 
stances are owin^. It is generally understood that the chief action of light 
is the decomposition of caibonio acid, because, in the same species, plants 
which are fully exposed to the light alway9 contain more carbon than those 
which are not. This subject is, however, both difficult and obscure, because 
of the diflferent refrangibility of the difl^ent parts of the solar light, and the 
variety of angles at which, in consequence of difierence of latitude and 
clumge of seasons, the beams of the sun fall upon the vegetation of the dif- 
ferent parts of the earth's surface. There is some reason to suppose, how- 
ever, that it is the deoxidizing portion of solar light, which is the grand 
agent in the coloring of vegetables. This portion of the light is the most 
refrangible, and therefore, it must be the greater in proportion to the whole 
a<5tion of light, in proportion as the light falls more perpendioularly upon the 
surface ; and we find by actual observation that the colors of vegetables, 
eq^ecially of flowers, which are the most sensitive parts, are most brUliant 
near the equator ; and that there is a gradual diminution of the beaotv of 
flowers, firom the equator towards the poles. We find also, that in those 
places which have considerable difl^rence of seasons, t^ oolors of the native 
plants, the only ones firom which we can form a correct judgment, are pale 
and &ant in the early part of the season, when the sunbeams come low and 
slanting ; and that the colors become deeper as the season advances, and 
their brilliancy is at a maximum at the season at which the heat of the sun 
is ^atest. It is impossible, however, to lay down any precise role for the 
action of a single cause upon the vegetable world, because the whole of the 
agencies to which they are subject^ act upon them j<»ntly and at once, so 
that we know not how the one agency may modify the other, neither ar^ we 
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ible to say that there may not be manj agencies at work in prodaeing vege- 
table phenomena of which we are entirely ignorant. 

Exposure to the atmosphere is another important element in vegetahle 
action ; but it is exceedingly difficult to separate the simple fi^t of exposure 
£K>m the iniSaence of the land of air to wnich the plant is exposed. When 
we say *^ kind of air," we do not mean that there is much change in the 
ffreat constituent principles of the atmosphere, the relative proportions of 
Siese being everywhere nearly the same, but we refer to the density and 
temperature of the atmosphere, and also to the foreign substances that may 
be mixed with it. It is natural to sup(»ose tiiat under the same temperature, 
there must be more vegetable action in dense air, because such air offers a 
ffreater resistance, and this resistance will occasion a greater degree of heat 
by the action of the plant. For a similar reason, when the air is of equal 
density, that which is warmest will be productive of the greatest vegetable 
action. This action will, however, in both cases be modifiM by the moisture 
of the air, and also by its being still or in a state of motion. In order to 
understand this, we must bear in mind that the air is the medium of two 
distinct and even opposite actions in vegetables, independently of the influ- 
ence that it may have upon the active parts of them, as a direct stimulant, 
or a means of resistance. 

Humid air supplies some ve^tables with all the nourishment which, from 
their situations, they can possibly *obtain ; and therefore we may conclude 
that it is capable of affording some nourishment to every vegetable. But 
the air also acts as a drain upon vegetables, in removing out of their struc- 
ture a portion, and sometimes a very large portion, of that water which is 
necessary for the purposes of growth ; and in proportion as the air is more 
humid, it must perform this function less perfectly. We must therefore sup- 
pose that there is a certain degree of moisture, and of evaporative power 
jointly, in the air, which is best adapted to the healthy action of plants ; but 
what this is, must depend upon the nature of the plant, and must therefore 
be ascertained by direct observation. Indeed, this is one of the circumstan- 
ces which tends to the local distribution of the difierent kinds of plants, as 
we find them in a state of nature ; but, like the others, we cannot so separate it 
from cooperating causes, as to obtain the law of its action. There is one 
other circumstance connected with the air which is worthy of notice ; and 
that is, whether it be more generally stagnant or in motion. It is perfectly 
evident that the action of stagnant au* upon a plant must be every way less 
Uian that of moving air, whether we suppose the action to be of one kmd or 
another ; and therefore, up to a certain point, motion in the air must be 
favorable to the growth of vegetables. Of this there have been proofe by 
direct observation, in the same part of the world ; and when we examine dif- 
ferent parts of the world, we find proofs which are much more striking ; thus 
fer instance, the trade wind of the Atlantic sets constantly against the shores 
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of Brazil and Guiana, and up the yalley of the Amazon, until its motion is 
gradually destroyed by the dense mass of vegetation over which it passes. 

The Oriental isles, and the southern part of the Malay peninsula, are in 
like manner exposed to a constant current of the air ; and those two regions 
are, in respect of the number, the variety, the beauty and the activity of their 
vegetable productions, the very gardens of the two hemispheres. Even 
when the current of air is an alternating one, the return of which is actually 
unfavorable to vegetation, such a situation is still highly favorable upon the 
whole. Of this we have striking examples in the vsQley of the Mississippi^ 
the Malabar coast of India, and even in the British Islands, and, generally 
speaking, along the whole of the west coast of Europe, where the advantage 
is not counteracted by some local cause. 

Elevation above the mean level of the earth's surface, exerts very consid- 
erable influence in determining both the kinds of plants, and the degree of 
their action. Grenerally speaking; the more elevated the station of the plant 
is, its action is the less, because^the air is less dense, generally colder, and is 
understood to have greater evaporative power ; but mountainous countries 
are generally much better supplied with humidity, than plains ; and there- 
fore, the dwarfed growth of plants in such situations must be considered, as 
resulting much mpre from their diminished. action, than from any excess of 
evaporation. Hence, as we ascend the slopes of mountains, which are of 
sufficient elevation for having their summits coveried with perpetual snow, we 
find upon them plants resembling those of a succession of latitudes, gradually 
getting colder than the mean temperature of that which answers to the level 
of the sea, in the same latitude as the mountain. So that, upon very lofty 
mountains near the equator, the Andes in Upper Peru for example, we meet 
with something resembling the succession of plants in the whole quadrant, 
from the equator to the pole. But it is a resemblance only, and not an iden- 
tity ; because, although it be possible to find upon the sides of*such a moun- 
tain, places which have the same mean temperature for the year as is found 
in every parallel of latitude, yet both the daily and the seasonal distribution 
of the sun's action are very different : and it necessarily follows that the 
habits, and even the characters of the vegetables, are equally so. 

The exposures which the situations of plants have upon mountains, exert 
a considerable influence upon their characters, and also in determining^ their 
species. This influence is occasioned by the modification of heat and light; 
and the result of it depends not a little upon the latitude, and also upon the 
local situation of the place. The northern sides of mountains, in the north 
hemisphere, or generally those which are turned ay«ray froni the principal 
action of the sun, have, under the same circumstances, more moisture, but 
less both of heat and of light, than those sides which are turned towards the 
feun. Therefore, we may be prepared to expect a more exuberant vegetation 
on the north side, a greater production of vegetable matter as it were, but on 
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liie Bouth side a more elaborated, and more developed Tegetation. Hie 
northern side of the mountain will in fact be richer in ^en vegetation ; but 
the southern side will be more flowery. It is impossible, however, to lay 
down a rule here, just as it is in the other cases ; because the exposure is only 
one of the many compound causes, and it will sometimes operate advanta- 
geously the one way, and sometimes the other wav. Thus, if there be an 
excess of moisture over the whole of a mountain, the sunny side of it will be 
by far the most feitile ; but if there be a deficiency of moisture, it will be 
the least so. Small patches of land inclosed by rocks, or by elevated banks, 
and exposed to the sun, are, for various reasons, much more favorable to 
vegetation, than the finest plains in the same latitude. They act as recep- 
tacles for all the finer particles of the soil, which are blown into them by the 
winds, or washed into them by the rains; they are generally situated at 
those places where the springs trickle out ; and the elevations around them 
reflect the heat upon them. If such patches of soil are watered from springs 
deeply seated in the rock, they are both more rich and more nearly perennial 
in their vegetation, than if they are v^tered by surface rills, especially rills 
which descend from the snows. Those surface rills vary in temperature ; 
and in the early part of the season they are cold, whereas water from deeply- 
seated springs preserves nearly the same degree of heat all the year round. 
There are many other circumstances, arising from the stations or -small 
localities upon which plants grow ; but these involve so many details, that 
each must be studied by itself 

The sub-soil, that is the rock, sand, gravel, or clay, or whatever may im- 
mediately support the mould in which the roots of plants act, and which, in 
a state of more or less minute division, generally mingles with the proper 
vegetable soil, is usually understood to exert a considerable influence on the 
action of plants, and by that means to be instrumental in determining their 
species ; and it becomes necessary to consider the connexion which there is 
between the species and style of growth in plants, and the nature of this 
sub-soil, in order to understand their local distrioution. But still, it is highly 
probable that this influence of the sub-soil is only secondary, at least in so 
tar as what are called the simple earths, are concerned. Sub-soils which 
contain potass or soda, probably have some influence on the nature of the 
plants which they produce ; because we find soda in the substance of those 
plants which grow on soils strongly impregnated with that alkali ; and as 
there is potass in almost all plants, we may naturally suppose that the de- 
bris of rocks containing that alkali, will be favorable to vegetation. Li gen- 
eral, however, we may regard the action of sub-soils as being secondary, 
and as influencing the plants through the medium of heat and humidity. If 
the sub-soil be retentive of water, but ready to receive it, and contains no 
metallic oxide, or other ingredient which can act as a poison to the plants, it 
will be favorable to the growth of the more deeply-rooted ones ; while if the ^ 
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subHwil be free, or allows the water to deaoend below the reach of yeget^ 
tion, the native plants will be much smaller in size, but more elaborated, 
more colored, and more pungent. This subject again, however, gets so 
much into detail, and varies so greatly even in places near to each other, 
that it cannot be generalized, though it is of great importance both in study- 
ing the habits of mdividual plants, and in turning both plants and soils to the 
bc»t account in cultivation. 

The influence of climate and of seasons must, however, be regarded as the 
principal cause of the local variations of the vegetable tribes ; but climate is 
an exceedingly complicated matter, depending on elements which are very 
numerous, and some of them but ill understood ; and seasons are so much 
dependent on climate, or rather on the various causes of climate, that it is 
impossible to do any thing more than very^ simply generalize this part of the 
subject; and even then, the generalization cannot be applied with perfect 
accuracy to any one place ; ami thus, when we attempt to collect the ele- 
ments which would lead us to an understanding of how certain places of the 
world are covered with peculiar vegetation, all that we can arrive at is an 
approximation, or rathei; a guess at the leading principles which enter into 
the question, without being able to state their relative effects, which vary for 
almost every place, both in latitude and in longitude. Even the isothermal 
lines, or lines of equal mean annual temperature, though accurately taken, 
and that is difficult if not imoossible, are of much less use in determining the 
geographical distribution or plants than we would at first sight be apt to 
suppose ; for though there is some connexion between these isothermal tines 
and the distribution of vegetables, yet heat is but one of the many elements 
which determine the kind and degree of vegetation for any place ; and we 
are never able to tell what proportion its efiect bears to that of the other 
elements. 

The daily and seasonal action of the sun, as dependent upon latitude, is 
however the grand, or at all events the primary, cause of the difference of 
vegetable production in different regions ; and though it is much modified by 
those circumstances which have been previously stated, it is never altogether 
destroyed. If we take the medium of the year, we have the influence of the 
sun, as regards the action both of heat and of light, greatest at the equator, 
where the sun is perpendicular, and diminishing to its smallest amount at the 
poles. This minimum is not, however, equal even at the poles ; first, 
because the refraction of the atmosphere bends the rays of the sun down- 
ward to the surface of the centre, and secondly, because, in the rotation of 
the earth on its axis, the polar regions' are carried much more slowly through 
the solar light, than the regious of the equator. Upon these principles 
mathematicsd theories for mean temperature in different latitudes have been 
formed, but they do not agree with observation. A little increase of hea 
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lowaids the peles must also be occaaioaed by the flattening of the emvatiiie 
there, and the surface being in consequence a little nearer the centre of 
gravity. This will cause a slight oondensatioR of the atmosphere and a 
consequent giving out of heat to the earth. 

The daily variation of temperature must also be taken into the account ; 
and although this is not uniform during the year at the equator, it is upon 
the whole greater there than in any other latitude. There is always about 
twelve hours of sunshine, and nearly the same length of darkness ; and when 
the air is dear the action of the sun is generally sufficient to occasion a sus- 
pension of the action of many vegetables, or what is sometimes called a sleep 
of plants, ^urin^ the heat of the day. But, unless for local circumstances, 
the chief of which are alternate successions of drought and rain, there is 
nothing in the mere solar action which can affect vegetation there very much 
more at one time of the year than at another ; and therefore, considered with 
reference to the sun alone, the vegetation there is not only generally ever- 
green, but ever-grrowins , ever flowering, and ever-ripe and in &uit. 

In the extremes of latitude again, a portion of one half of the year is 
continual day, and a corresponding portion of the other half conlinnal night ; 
and when llie continual ^day approaches, if part of the heat of the sun were 
not occupied in melting snow and ice, and turning into vapor the watei which 
clouds the atmosphere and mitigates the ardor of the solar heat, the action 
of the sun in those high latitudes would at these times be excessive. As it 
is, vegetation, during the short period that it acts, is more vigorous in such 
parts of the polar countries as are out of the range of the cold produced by 
melting snow or ice, than it is in any other part of the world ; and, even 
in Lapland, we have that expanaton of the bud, the blovring of the flower, 
the ripening^ of the firuit, and the preparation of the new bud, in little more 
than half &e time in which these operations take place in the temperate 
cUmates. This state of tkinss requires a corresponding vegetation, — a 
vegetation which shall be enaUed to resist equally the ardor of summer and 
the rigor of winter. For this purpose, such vegetables as stand exposed to 
the air at both seasons, form complete buds, mcased in a h^bemaculum, 
composed of a number of scales of a resinous or gummy consistency, with 
thin strata of dry air between them ; and buds so shielded are proof against 
the utmost severity of cold. The more lowly plants of such places are 
defended by the snow which covers the ground, and thus though the action 
of the vegetable world is limited in its annual period, and also in the number 
of species in which it is displayed, it is as perfect in its system and as secure 
in its continuance as in the tropical regions. Between these extremes, there 
15 a regular gradation ; and taking that, and local observation along with us, 
we are in possession of at least the elements upon which a geography of 
plants may be formed. To give, however a concise view of the different 
grades of vegetation in every zone of the earth, as described and classified 
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by botanists, is the purpose of tlie following pages ; and although physiologi- 
oil and systematic ootany be the chief features, pretty clear ideas may s£o 
be acquired of the geographical distribution of plants. 



CHAPTER II. 

DBBCRIFnON OF THE TARIOUB PARTS OF PLANTBr 

BoTAirr is that science which includes the study and investigation of the 
vegets^ble kingdom. To describe and enuxperate plants, to give them their 
proper names, to mark their habits, physical differences and qualities, to 
arrange them into divisions by their organic structures, into tribes by their 
most ostensible characters, into femilies by their affinities atd essential 
synonyms, and each individual of the families by its specific distinctions, is 
the business of the practical botanist. 

In presenting to the reader a general view of this interesting portion of 
natural histoiy, it will be necessary, before treating of systematic botany, to 
describe the pnymcal members of plants, that is, those different parts or organs 
which compote the vegetable frame, their i^pareot uses or functions, the 
character of their various membranes, their duration, decay, and reproduc- 
tion, together with the nature and motion of the sap. 

Before proceeding with a description of the various members of a plant, 
it is in the first pla^ necessary to convey some idea of the membranes of 
which they are composed. 

VEGETABLE BiEMBEANa 

This is one of the results of Almighty creative power, which, by the 
concentration or union of pre-created elements, called into form every plant 
whose seed or power of extension is in itself. This membrane is composed 
of innumerable distinct vesicles, variously arranged with respect to each 
other ; each having a thin pellucid elastic integument, originaiW unitiflated 
and inconceivably minute, but capable of being distended to a limited size, 
but in a definite order incident to the plant to which they belong, and in any 
direction. Leaning closely on each other, die cells are proseed into the 
various Sg^BBB of spheres, spheroids, elongated cubes or ovals, formi^ the 
specdfic orgame structure. There axe also inteitellnlttr spae^ wliioh 0erv^ 
for the conduction of fluids or depositories of the secretiooift Of Ibe fittt. 
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Of this membrane erery put of the vegetable is fonned ; it being capable 
of extension into filaments and fibres, as represented in fig. 1 ; spread out 
into tissnes, as in fig. 2 ; depressed into horiaontal biyers, as m fig. 3 ; 
compressed into perpendicular partitions; or disposed in regular oolomns. 
When it is miifi)rm in consistence and arrangement it is called cdhdar; 
when Taned by being disposed in tubes, fibroos bundles, or other organic 
forms, it is said to be wucular. 

Pig. s. 




In describing a plant it is usual to be^ with the root; but as a seed or 
some dissererMl part of a plant must exist before roots can be produced, 
it may be as well to begin with the description of a seed, because from it 
springs eyery other member which we shall have occasion to notice in the 
sequd. 

OF THE 8EEDB OF DIOOTTLEDONOUS AND MONOCOTYLEDONOUB FLA.NTS. 

SsxDs are the oyiparoos ofiBspriag of plants. They are discharged spon- 
taneously from the parent in a dormant state, except in some few instances 
which will be adverted to hereafter ; but, with these exceptions, they may 
remain for ages uninimred. They contain a vital principle or embryo, which, 
vrhen developed under favorable circumstanoes, is in all respects like the 
poent, unless art has interfered to change its furm or qualities. When 
seeds axe ripe they are shed firom the capsules or from the other parts to 
%ych they were mnbilically itttacfaed, and are then covered with one, two, 
>or three integuments to preserve diem till the season ai i iv e s , when other 
-fitrofable cocumstaaees oonspire to produce germination. 

A perfect seed is one of the most wmiderfbl proddetions in natne ! It 
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contains a liying principle within an organized body of cellular membrane 
capable of indefinite expansion. An acorn has been said to comprise the 
rudiments of every member of the largest oak. When placed in the soil^ 




Germination of 
Barley. 



Germination of 
Wheat. 



Derelopment of 
perennial GraminesB. 



the fluids within are excited into fermentative action by the impact of heat, 
air, and moisture, in due degrees. Expansion of the membranes takes place, 
the outer coverings are burst asunder, the rostel of the awakened plantlet 
escapes away firom dry air and light, descends in search of humid and 
gaseous elementsd food, and fixes itself in the earth. Soon after the apex 
of the ascending axis shoots upward, pierces the surface, and expands in 
the air. 

The vital embryo is attached to one or two lobes of nutritive matter, 
destined to 3rield sustenance to the infant plant while it is establishing itself 
in the ground. In doing this office these reservoirs of nutrition either 
remain undeveloped in a shell, as the cocoa-nut, within the surface of the 
ground, as the common bean, or are raised with and upon the ascending stem, 
as exemplified in the cucamber, the garden balsam, &c. ; when thus devel- 
oped they receive the name of seed-leaves (coti/ledons). 

The general form of seeds is ovular or kidney-shaped ; some remarkably 
compressed, others depressed, varying in size from an inch or more in diam- 
eter to an atom hardly perceivable by the naked eye. Some are provided 
with appendages for defence, others with spiral awns, or little hooks, or 
wings, to asfflst their dispersion. All are enclosed in a thin film of cellular 
tissue; and this protected by a covering of chafij by a woody shell, or by a 
membranous or leathery coat of dense cellular matter. These again are 
frequently contained in pulpy, fleshy, rigid vascular husks. When dis- 
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charged from these mteguments they are of manv different eolon, as black, 
or white, or brown of various shades, purple, and some are beautifully scar- 
let, and used as ornaments. Almost all n^ked seeds have a mark or scar 
{hihan) , sometimes prominent or depressed on the exterior, showing where 
they were attached to the seed-vessel or to its partitions {dissepiments), or 
to the receptacle of the seeds. 

Although seeds, in all cases, are the real ofispring or progeny of plants 
intended ror the perpetuation of the soecies, and m this sense may be called 
sdso the fruit of plants, yet botanists have made a distinction between seed 
and f^uit, and not without reason, because the latter is only the exterior 
covering of the former. The mark of distinction is this : whenever a stigxna, 
or remains of its style, appears on the exterior of any production succe^iing 
the flower, it is a fruit ; but if no such mark or remains of a £ided style be 
visible, it is a seed. By this rule, the common orchard apple, with the 
Tisible remains of the flower at the top, and the dry leathery capsule of the 
poppy, with its permanent stigma, on its apex, are both fruits ; so th^ long 
husky pod of the common broad bean, and the delicately beautiful pendent 
globes of the cherry-tree, are equally fruits. The very large and vei^ small 
aeeds of the second and third of^ these plants present no such exterior mark 
or aippendage at all similar. 

OF ACOTYLEDONOUS PLANTS. 

AcoTTi^EDOHovs plants are those in which the seed lobes are either 
absent or indistinct. They have no seminal leaves, and consequently the 
stmcture or organization of their seeds (sponUes) are very diflnrent from 
those abeady mentioned. Instead of the resemblance to an egg, having an 
embryo enclosed by, or surrounded with, £etrinaceous or albu^^oua envelopes, 
as in the dicotyledonous phints, they rather appear to be viviparous particles 
separated from the mother plant, exserting roots or shoots indifiisrently from 
any and every part of them. They correspond pretty nearly in their extent 
to the imperfect plants of Ray, the cryptogamous plants of linnsus, or the 
agamous plants of Humboldt. Hence it vnW be seen that they embrace 
merely the lower grades of the vegetable creation — the Filices, the Musci, 
the Hepatic©, the Algae, the Fungi — being placed, as it were, at the bottom 
of the scale, and exhibiting, in their outward aspect, as well as in their 
internal structure, nothing of that loveliness of ferm, and but rarely that 
biilliancy of coloring, by which some of the other divisions of plants are 
distinguished. Thej are the first and rudest types of vegetable life, many 
of them consisting merely of a cluster of minute cells, or of minute threads, 
as in the case of proto-coccus and byssus ; and many of them being, in fact, 
nothing more than a mere slime or mucus, as in the moulds and nostocs. 
ITet these minute and apparently insignificant tribes of vegetables are by no 
means useless or superfluous in the scale of nature. They are just what 
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they should be to complete or keep up the integrity of the vegetaUe kiogdonr, 
whether it be by decomposing putrid and faecal matters, or by preparing a 
sml fit for vegetables of a hiffher order. They are scattered over all climates 
and aU quarters of the world, replenishing both earth and sea with iregetable 
life, and ascending even into the regions of the air, by the very lightness 
of their seeds or ^erms, to be wafVed on the wind, till drenched with moisture 
they descend agam, ready to chng to the soil that suits them, if it should 
be even the snmce of the flinty rode, or to spread themseWes over mountaiBS 
of eternal snow, or to immerse themselves in the waters of the oceaii. 
Thm many of the alge, at least, sow their seed and germinate where no 
other p^ant eould Hve. Thej grow up, and come to maturity, and uerish 
where they grow, forming, m the process of years, a soil of some depth. 
First mosses^ and then ferns, are found to follow in their train, leaving a soil 
deeper and richer still, till at last, in the revolution of ages, the very surface 
of the barren rode is corered with a soil capable of supporting the loftiest 
tuees. 

OP THE ROOT. 

A &00T is first an undivided spur-like body, descending directly into the 
earth, either attracted b}r its n^Oisture or solidity, or averted from dry air suid 
li^ht« Tlie extreme point of a radicle is elongated chiefly by the protrusion 
of its centre, and in some de^ee by an increasing of its length, the exterior 
entide being left behind, while the internal part is momentarily progressing 
fiirward ; ihe point itself being extremely delicate, would be instantly checked 
or withered if exposed to dry air. This constitutional delicacy may account 
for the prone direction of roots in the first place, or at the first setting off; 
because, as soon as ihey have gained a certain depth, they proceed laterally 
as readily as they descend. Indeed, a certain degree of innuence of the air 
seems to be necessary to them: as the roots of some trees take a very 
extensive horizontal range, keeping at a very regular depth from the surface, 
however unequal this mav be, even from one side of a ditch to the other» 
without varying much in distance from the air. 

As soon as the first spur-like root issuing from a seed enters the soil, it 
emits small fibres from its point and along its sides ; some of these become 
branches, which, in their turn, also eject fibres along their whole length ; 
these are again divided and subdivided, until the whole system of roots is 
foimed, and thus they continue annually extending as they are prompted by 
the demands of the head. The roots and head of the plant are eorrelativey 
and are always natorally proportioned te each other. No extension of the 
one can possibly take place without a corresponding extension and enlarge- 
ment of the other. 

The fibres (spongioles) are the real roots or mouths of the nlant, by which 
they imbibe or extract nourishment firom the earth y fur, though it be perfectly 
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leasoaible to suppose that the spongy bark of the lar^r ramifications also 
imbibe alimentary matter, yet to the working fibres is the system chiefly 
indebted for the principal share of the nourishment required. These deUcate 
bodies are beautifully organized, and well fitted to take up those gaseous and 
aqueous elements necessary to the plant ; their syphon-hke form, beset with 
hair-like appendices, enter mto every cavity and interstice of the soil in search 
of food, which these convey into the body of the root ; and it is observable, 
that they are more or less numerous according as the plant is more or less 
vigorous. In water, or in finely comminuted soil, they are much divided, 
and are ejected like tufts of hair from the ends of the principal divisions of 
the root. 

Fibres can only be produced in the earth or water, or in any other humid 
medium. Ffopex roots are often produced in the air, as may he seen on the 
ohenry-tree, the grape-vine, and many other plants, when placed in damp or 
shady situations. The Indian fig, or banyan tree, is celebrated on account 
of its tendency to produce and throw down roots firom its branches, which, 
fixing in the ground, become stems to support a new birth of branches which 
rise from that part of the branch whence the root has descended. Such 
roots, however, produce no fibres, because, as before observed, they are too 
delicate to be ezserted in dry air. 

There is no question but that these roots, though destitute of spongioles, 
ha^e the power of inhaling through their vascular bark those <|ualities 
. floating in the air which are adapted to, and necessary for, the amplification 
of the plant. 

Although the roots of a great majority of plants are produced below the 
collet, or base of the stem, they may also be produced from almost every 
part of the stem or branches, sometimes naturally, as above alluded to, or 
accidentally, as in the ease of a fallen tree, or oy art, as takes place in 
propagating by cuttings and layers. Of roots there are many modifications, 
difierin^ chieffy in form, and probably in their manner of acting as recipients 
of food. BuIbousHStemmed plants have generally fleshy roots, wiUi but 
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few fibres, acting in the earth' as the air-plants and other fibreless roots do 
in the air, viz., by absorption through the pores of the cuticle. 

Some plants, as the peony, have, besides fibres, large fieshy appendages, 
which not only serve to &l them in the ground, but serve as reservoirs 
of moisture during severe drought. It seems to be a general law of nature, 
that aU plants assailable by drought are furnished with bi^bous ox tuberous 
stems, or appendages to enable them to resist its efi!ects. 

In botanical books, roots are designated by proper names, viz., bulbous, of 
, which there are three, — the scaly, the coated, and the solid ; to which are 
added the duplicate, the articulate, and the caulinar. There are also 
tuberous roots distinguished from each other by their form, or by the 
manner of their connexion, namdy the globular, the truncated, the spindle- 
shaped, the handed, the bundled, the twinned, beaded, and several others, 
as in the three following cuts. The writers who first proposed such 
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distinctions, evidently meant nothing further than that part of the plant 
usually found in, or resting on the ground is the root ; because an onion or 
a ijotato can no more be called the root than any other part of the stem 
which happens to be elevated in the air. The proper functions of a root 
are to draw nourishment from and fix the plant in the earth, neither of 
which is performed by bulbs and tubers without the assistance of real 
roots put forth from the body of the bulb or tuber ,^ or from a member c^uite 
distinct from what is called a bulb or tuber. 

With regard to the permanency of roots, they partake of the character of 
the plant to which they belong. Those of annuals die with the plant at 
the end of summer. The main roots of trees and shrubs are as lasting as 
the stem and branches ; but the fibres produced upon them are more fugitive, 
in many cases dying at the ^id of the growing season, and renewed in the 
following autumn or spring. This is very apparent in the case of bulbs and 
many tubers ; and it is worthy of remark, that there is much agreement in 
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the times of appeaianoe and disappearance of the leaves on the branches of 
a tree, shrub, or herbaceous plant, and the fibres on the roots ; they are 
produced simultaneously and nil off together. 




Bundled and granulated roots. 

Compound plants, that is, such as perennial herbs and some sorts of 
shrubs, bein^ formed, of many divisions, have not a common root; each 
division has its own roots, ana may be slipped off without injury. Every 
new addition of shoots or leaves is produced by a new set of working 
fibres. 




Twinned and bearded rooti. 



Some parasitical plants, as the missletoe, have no visible fibres ; their 
attachment to the plant they live on, seems to be a union of the cellular 
membranes of both. Others, as many of the tropical orchidese, appear to 
use the stems of trees as supports, but without extracting from them any 
aliment whatever. 
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The for^gomg ubaervations aie intended to identify what are really roots 
fi:om other parts with which they are sometimes confounded. Under-ground 
stems are often called roots ; such as those of couch-grass, the potato, and 
other plants which increase themselves by under-ground runners. 

The structure of roots is very similar, whether, succulent or woody. The 
latter have a central member, formed of longitudinal fibres bedded in cellular 
and vascular matter, but without any pith. This central body is increased by 
annual additions to its exterior, in the same manner as the woody axis of a 
tree is increased. It is also covered with various layei? of cuticle or bark ; 
but which are always thinner, softer, and more spongy tiian that which is 
exposed to the air. The roots of some trees, as the elm and white poplar 
for instance, appear to have the same structure (except in being pithless) as 
the stems, and moreover are also furnished with buds, which shoot and form 
suckers aU round, and at considerable distances from tlie trunk. 

Roots of trees are more durable than ^eir heads ; and this, perhaps, 
because they are less exposed to the vicissitudes of weatiier. Although they 
generally die soon after the stem is cut over, yet there are many exceptions, 
as in the case of the two kinds just mentioned ; and ^ere are some remark- 
able circumstances on record relative to the longevity of roots. It is well 
authenticated that the roots of a mulberry tree when grubbed up, were 
found fresh and sound, though the tree had been felled forty years before ! 
And from what has been lately observed by an eminent French botanist, the 
roots of the silver firnot only live for several years after the butt is dissevered, 
but actually increase in bulk : thus showing that the vital membrane, or that 
layer which is always seated between the bark and the wood, retains the 
power of enlarging itself, although there are no shoots to excite it into 
action, or outlet save its own expansion. 

The principal roots of trees are enlarged and extended in proportion to 
the pTovi^ and expansion of the stem and branched head. They are ever 
rangmg, and further &om their first station in quest of fresh pasture, as it 
may be called, or of soil which has not been already exhausted of those 
qualities which are necessary for the amplification and support of the system. 
And, therefore, it is tihat, whep desiranle to assist the growth of a tree by 
manure, it is of less service if laid close around the stem, or trunk, than if 
laid at some distance ; that is, in a circle where the points of the roots may 
be supposed to have reached. This distance is always equal, at least, to the 
extent of the branches ; these and the roots generally keeping pace with 
each other in diverging from the first station of the tree. In many cases, 
indeed, the roots extend to a much greater distance than the branches ; those 
of the white poplar already alluded to^ run out to the distance of two hun- 
dred feet. 

Attending to the development of a seedling plant, we cannot fail to 
observe that there is a point between the descen&ig and aseendingf members 
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wluch aeems peculiarly organized. Whaterer enkmmeot or ramification 
of the axis takes place in the first stage of the life, below this point, are 
Tgots, and descend ; and whate?er is above, are shoots, and rise into the air. 
This point beajrs the cotyledons, or seed-lea?es ; it is the crown of the roots 
and the base of the stem. In bulbs it is caUed the radical ^late, fiff . 4 ; 
of herbaceous plants, fig. 5 and 6 ; and of trees and shrubs it is cabled the 
hfe-knot, or collet, fig. 7. 




Fig. 6. Fig. & Fif . 7. Fig. 4. 

Bectiom of dillbrent Plaata, to show the Collet. 

This member is constitutionaJly of the ffreatest imnortanoe in the system ; 
all the other members of the plant may be destroyed or separated, without 
risk of killing the plant, if the collet only be preserved. In some cases it 
may be divided into many parts, each of which will become perfect plants. 
EverjT scale of the bulbs of the common white and orange Ulies, if pulled 
off with ever so small a portion of the radical plate attached, will each, if 
placed in the ground, become entire plants. In all bulbs, many tubers, and 
all other herbaceous plants which have not under-ground steips, the radical 
plate or crown is the centre of vitality, from whence all accretion, whether of 
roots, stems or leaves, proceed. All the productions of former years arose 
from it, and have withered away ; and all tnat shall be produced must spring 
from that slender bodv, — the radical plate of a hyadntn or tulip bulb. 

If we examine thiis wondeHul member we find it a homogeneous, solid 
substance ; not granulous as we may suspect it to be, like the ovarium of an 
animal ; but from its power or property of throwing off an endless train of 
perfect individual plants, we must consider it to be an aggregation of vital 
geias which are developed in the oider of their position. The most central 
bud or gem ^nerally takes the lead ; but if this be damaged or checked by 
accident, or if it cannot appropriate the whole of the vigor derived at any 
one time from the roots, the next gem in order will be advanced, and perhaps 
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one, two, or three of the lateral gems will be ejected ; these, when they do 
80 appear, are called off-sets. In every year of the existence of a bulb we 
see the radical plate produce new roots, leaves, flowers, and seeds, all of 
which, when the last are ripe, fall off, and are for ever separated from the 
mother plant. A successor in the mean time comes forth, occupies the 
space of the former, and is matured b^ the summer heat to be fully developed 
in the following year. In this way is the plant perennial, from its principal 
member being a source whence flows in infinite succession its annual pro- 
ducts ; and so it continues to do, as long as the plant remains in a sound and 
healthy state^ Herbaceous plants iil general not only produce an annual 
^owth of leaves, flowers, and seeds, but also viviparous progeny parted off 
nom the ed^es of the crown, which however is not thereby diminished, as 
is the case with the narcissus. Others, when they are surrounded b]r numer- 
ous ofl^ts, die off, leaving the space to be occupied by their offspring : of 
this description is the strawberry. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE STEM OR TRUNK OF FIANT8. 



The stem or axis of a pliant is that columnar body, which, if above ground, 
serves to support and elevate the fructification. It assumes many forms 
and diaracters, as to bdk, structure, position, place, and duration. It t^ 
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pean as a tuber, a bulb, a scape, a cvdm, or as a woody colmnn. It varies 
m size from that of a bristle to a trunk of many feet in diameter. In structure, 
stems are hollow or solid, jointed or simple, sin&^le or numerous. In position they 
are erect, inclininfi, prostrate or involvm&\. They rise in the air, creep on the 
surface, or enter deep into the cfround. They are succulent or woody : if the 
former, they are quickly perishable ; if the latter, they are more or less durable. 

Tuberous stems are exemplified in the iris and potato. The first is a 
stem, branched or single, partly beneath the sur&ce of the ground, from 
which the real roots are ejected ; and partly above the ground, the top 
bearing the leaves and flower stem. The second is a plant which, whether 
propagated from seeds or cuttings, has a system of fibrous roots on which 
the whole depends for support. The plant produces stems of two descrip- 
tions, one in the air which bears the fbhage, flowers, and fruit : others in the 
ground, which, when they have shot a few inches from Uie root, instead of 
being lengthened oat, stop — the point swells, and becomes a tuber of a 
larger or smaller size, according to the richness of the soil, or variety culti- 
vated. When the seeds are ripe the whole plant dies, leaving the oviparous 
progeny perfected in the air, and viviparous oflbpring matured in the earth, 
to perpetuate the species. The tuber has a large ftmnaceous pith, covered 
with a thick coat of the like substance, and a thin exterior cuticle. Those 
integuments are studded with groups of buds or eyes, independent of each 
other, over the whole surface, and particularly at the point or crown. Each 
of these groups, when dissevered with a portion of tuber attached, become 
perfect pfiints, and again in their turn produce other seeds and tubers. A plant 
with such powers of reproduction, and in its native climate, must soon usurp 
the surface of the surrounding country, did not their numbers, by diminish- 
ingand robbing each other, confine them to very limited spaces. 

There are many other plants similarly constituted, that is, such as produce 
stems in the ^und, as well as in the air. Of these may be mentioned the 
Jerusalem artichoke {HeliarUkus tuberosus) ; the field bindweed ( Convolmtus 
arvensis). There are also aquatic plants, the principal stems of which are 
extended in the mud, as the water Uly (Nymphea). 




An aqoatic plant extendinf iu stenu in the mod. 
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It is worthy of remark here, that plants which have the property of 
increasing themselves by both seeds and ofl^ets, produce the one in greater 
abundance, where means have been taken to prevent an increase in the otheir. 
Thus, for instance, the potato denied its purpose of produdng seeds by being 
deprived of its flowers, the tubers in the ground will be much increased, as 
well in size as m numbers. On the dther hand, if the yOung tubers be 
removed from the plant as soon as thev are formed, and none alktwed to be 
perfected, the numbers of flowers and seed will be greatly increased. So, 
rare or curious bulbs, which yield flowers, but do not ripen seeds in a climate 
foreign to them, may be forced to produce of&ets by denying them the means 
of flowering, that is, by cutting oflf the upper hall of the bulb. 




SeetioB of a tnHp bolb in mtoimi'— a, tbe flower of the fMlowfaig spring} ^ the racceeding 
dlYiBion of the bulb, which ia perfected dating the lummer. 

A bulbous stem has the collet for a base whence the roots are produced ; 
on the upper disk of the collet the leaves axe seated, involving each other 
round the centre, the exterior ones incrajssated, abbreviated, and remaining for 
a longer or i^orter period of time as a defence to the ^notification before its 
expansion. The roots, leaves, stalk, flower and seed produced in this year 
are all deciduous, and &11 off to be succeeded by the next division or the 
svstem, which will be developed in the next. As an example we may take 
the tulip, figured above. 

In other bulbs, as the hyacinth, polyanthus, narcissus, there are always 
two or more divisions of the bulb coming forward together in different stages 
of their progress towards flowering : consequently these bulbs aie always 
larjger ^an uose of tulips, or (^theirs of more simple character. 

The internal structure of the bulbous stems is diflferent, according as the 
leaves of the plant are placed with regard to each other. This may be 
rendered evident, by makmg H transverse section of thie btlb : the outermost 
leaf partly or wholly embraces all the innermost^ one of the edges overlapping 
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1^ other, but withoat adhering, as in the leek : die onion having fistnlar 
teavoB, the coats of the bulbs are entire. This description of bulb is said to 




TnuMTcne leetioii of the onioB, a tnnicated bulb. 

be coated (iunicaius). Another diflforence of structure is exemplified in the 
common white lily and other liliaceous plants ; the exterior of the bulbous 
body being composed of thick fleshy scales attached to the radical plate : 
hence these are called scaly bulbs (Squamosus), A soHd bulb has sflso been 




A scaly bulb. 

described in old books, and the tulip has been pointed to as an example, but 
this is an error : the tulip is a coatea bulb : nor has there been any bulb of 
that dei9cription yet discovered. 

A scape is a stem which springs immediately tmok the radical plate df a 
bulb, as the daffiidil, or horn the crown of an herb, as the primrose. 

A culm is a hollow stem, eidier jointed, as most of the grasses, or simple, 
as some of the rashes. 
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The above enumerated stenoB are mostly succulent, and either hollow, or 
filled with a soft cellular pith, the exterior being formed of a fibrous cylinder, 
charged with ^arenchymous and vascular tissue, and covered with a thin 
transparent cuticle. The greater number rise erectly in the air or water ; 
some creep along the surface of, and others enter deeply into the ground. 

A ligneous or woody stem supports the branched heads of shrubs and 
trees, and is composed of three pnncipal parts, viz. the pith, the wood, and 
the bark. 

OF THE Pira 

This member occupies the centre of the stem, and constitutes the principal 
part of the bidk of the seedling, and of every young shoot. It is more or 
ies9 filled with a spon^ matter, easily permeable by fluids. There seems to 
be no action in the pith, except as a duct, after the first year ; for, as it 
increases in age, it aecreases m volume, and in old trees becomes almost 
obliterated. 

OP THB WOOD. 

The first kyer of this principal member of a stem is simultaneously 
produced with the pith which it surrounds. During its growth it appears in 
three dififerent states ; at first, it is like thin colorless jelly, in which state it is 
called tarnhwm ; next, it gains a subsistence like gum, showing faint signs of 
organization ; and lastly, as perfect wood, called alburnum, having all the 
fibrous structuro, cells, tubes, and consistence of timber. In this manner the 
diameter of all ^cotyled<mous stems are annually enlarged by concentric 
layers, the pith being in the centre of the whole. These layers of wood are 
composed of a mass of ligneous fibres, closely and longitudinally arranged, 
extending firom the collet or base to the summit of thie trunk, and to that of 
every branch of the spreading head. The fibres are imbedded in dense 
ceUmar matter, the cells of which are placed horizontally between the 
bundles, and, being distended in the line of their position, give thickness to 
the albumous layer. 

As these layers are perfectly distinct ftom each other, there beinff no fibrous 
interjunction, but merely cemented together by cellular matter ana concreted 
sap, it is necessary there should be some common tie by which the whole 
column of concentric la^rers should be held together « This is accomplished 
by the convergent partitions of dense cellular matter, which reach from the 
bark to the pith in right lines through each layer. These perpendicular 
partitions are called ** silver grain," and are those wavy lines so visible on 
oak timber when cut into pannels. 

The number of the layers, reckoning from the pith to the bark, on one side 
of a transverse section of the butt or trunk, inoicates the age of the tree 
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^xaislly ; for the layera never run into each other, mnt do tfaej laoreafle or 
^dminish aAer they are onoe imposed. 

After the tree has passed its matare we^ it ai last beffins to deeay ; the 
first imposed layers next the pith fiiil first; and this decay at the heart 
extends oatwardly, till the trunk becomes a hollow cylinder, when the whole 
is laid prostrate by the wind. This happens eooner or later, according to 
the durability of the timber. Some kinds, from the light porous character 
of the wood, and aqueous quality of the sap, perish in a few years ; others, 
from the density of the grain, and preserratiye quahty of iu concreted juices, 
resist decay for many years. 

OFTHKBABK. 

The seedliag rises from the ground with its coat of bark, cooaostin^ of a 
layer of green parenchymous matter, covered by a thin cuticle. This e?er 
remains on the exterior of the greater number of trees, and is distended as 
the internal ^owth increases. Some few trees and shrubs discharge their 
bark every third or fourth year, but on the ^ater number the outer bark 
remains, and is either rent into longitudinal irregular furrows, or stietched 
honzontaUy. At the end of the second year, the second layer of bark 
within the first becomes visible, and takes the name of liber^ a new layer of 
liber being formed within the former in every year during the life of the tree. 
The diameter of the tree is thus increased by a new layer of alburnum, or 
white wood, and a new layer of liber ; of course theiy are always e<|ual in 
number to each other. The liber, however, of many trees, is so thin, and 
of so oj^a a ^ric, that the layers cannot, without maceration, be eacdly 
separated from each other ; but others, as those of the lime-tree, axe so 
enlare and tenaceeos, that, they are easily separable, and woven into Russia 



The new layers of wood and baxk are the principal channels for the motions 
of the sap, it being always more copious in those members than in any other. 
Whatever the qiuilities of the sap of ony tree may be, we ^nenilly find 
them more powerful and in greater quantity in the bark than in the wood ; 
hence the many purposes to which bark ia employed in medicine and in the 
arts. 

The stems or trunks of monocotyledonons pUnts are very difilerently 
formed. Instead of additional layers of new matter being deposited on the 
outside {JEacogenm), the new accretion is formed, and proceeds from within 
(Endo^ena). This manner of growth is exemplified in the p^ms and other 
plants belonging to the same class, but the most familiar instance is that of 
the common asparagus. In this plant it will be observed ^if we consider one 
division of it) that it has a system of thick fieshy roots, muj^ed with fibres, 
proceeding from the collet, or crown. From the centre of the latter the 
c 
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The not! of aapanfu, ■bowing the manner of increesev 

Stem takes its rise, and is almost as large on its first appearance above grotmd 
as it is ever afterwards. Its development is evidently an elongation of its* 
previously existing or^niaation, and surely not consolidated by any fibrous 
processes, which, durmg growth, descend from the branched head. 

Tlie stems of all the other orders of monocotyl^onse are similar in their 
development. Whether w© examine the peduncles of bulbs, the stems of 
the irui&B and musacett or the eulmS of the graminetB, we find they all gain 
elevation by an elongating process, and by the simple distensiien and subdi- 
vision of the cellular and vascular apparatus, without addition of any new 
matter save the incremental elements which they extract from the earth and 
atmosphere. Here it may be necessary to premise, that in considering or 
investigating vegetable structure in general, we should always distinguish 
the mere distension of the cellular and vascular fabric of plants from their 
elements. The former are ruditnental, the latter accessory ; the first pre^ 
exist before enlargement, the last are inibibed daring, and to assist en- 
largement. 

The development of other monoeotyledonons plants may be noticed here. 
There are two very remarkable constitutional difierences; in some the 
fructification is tenninal, that is, placed on the pokit of a central stem ; but 
^° .*®/^**®' number the fructification is lateral, that is, issuing froin the 
a»8 of the leaves. Of the first description is the common American aloe, 
wMch IS constituted of roots, a certain number of leaves seated on the collet, 
and which are developed seriatim from the circumference to the centre, the 
last mvolving the fructification, which, when produced, and the seeds ripe, 
the whole dies. The second description comprises most of the palms: the 
evolution of these begins by the expansion of the first exterior leaf, which 
IS usually the least of all that follows ; a second succeeds, with all the rest 
in tram, until all are expanded, or so long as the plant relams vigor to brini? 
thcma forth. The pe^, or IboMalks of the kaves m fronds, m they ail 
callecl,iemam attached to the coJlet, and in time aeqnire avroodreomnleMe, 
and aggregately compose what afterwards becomes the stem. This is 
conspicuously the case In the g^os Zwim, and in aU the dwarf pataM, 
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which though they oontinae to eTohe fronds and flowers, nOTer show any 
great donation of their axis. In the case of the lofty-growing palms, the 
first OYolution of their radical leaves is similar to the dwarfs ; bat with the 
consecutive development of their leaves, an elongation of the axis com- 
and continues rising to the height of sixty feet or more. This 




AfftTO 

altitade is gained riowly, llw extoior of the stem being formed hj the per- 
(Msg bases of the leaves, and being eonneeted with each other ^^hin, and 
widi the eoQet, whence tli^ all spring, form the stem. Thus it appears 
tlttft tlMfiNMidsazeMay expanded porti(»8 of the stem, Om wb(^ beiag ooe 
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nnifomi body of longitudinal fibres, imbedded in ooaise cellular matter 
hardening, and becoming more compact by age; On a cross section, there 
appear no consecutive layers or divisions of the structure to indicate p«riodi- 
caf additions, lUce those of exogenous stems, and may be described as the 
common petiole of the foliage and flowers. 

OF BKANCBEa 

These are only subdivisions of the trunk, being quite similar in structure. 
They differ much in the manner of their divergence : being mostly irregular, 
and spreading obliquely forward. Others, as the pine tribe, are regularly 
branched from bottom to the top in annual growths ; the stem rising erect, 
and the branches stretching out horizontally in every direction ; wheq 
branches are so disposed they are said to be verttdUate, In some cases the 
branchinff Ib re^larly alternate ; in others produced in opposite pairs, 
alternately crossmg, in which position they are said to be decussated. The 
branching of trees constitutes their chief beauty : the lower imd lateral ones 
are mostly inclined to droop at the extremities, and which in many sorts is 
most graceful. The pendent spray of the weeping willow, birch, and ash 
trees, are universally admired, being much more beautiful than the stiff and 
formal form of the Lombardy poplar. 

OF THE LEAVES. 

The foliar expansions of plants are of several descriptions. The first to 
be noticed, are the scales or winter coverings of the buds, hence called 
h^iemaada. They consist of dry membranous scales seated at the base of 
the bud, over which they are imbricated, and mostly deciduous when the 
bud bursts. They are in some instances covered with thick down ; in 
others with enni, as the balsam poplar, or with resin, as in most of the order 
Conifera, Without such a provision as this, all the buds of trees and shrubs 
in the regions of frost woula be destroyed ; but such is the protection aflS)rded 
by h^bernacula, that they can bear thirty degrees of frost without injury. 

The proper leaves are the grand ornaments of plants ; firom their numbers, 
position, and deUcacy of organization, they are destined to efiect some impor- 
tant office in the economy of the plant. They are, however, only temporary 
organs, being articulated with tne surface of the bark, and always seated 
upon or near the buds. Those of deciduous trees or shrubs drop or wither 
as soon as the summer grovnh ia over. Some of both of those descriptions 
retain their leaves to the second or third year, hence they are called ever- 
green ; and some of the pines and firs retain them for many years. 

Leaves are generally furnished with a foot-stalk ( petiole) ^ though some- 
times this member is wanting, in which case they are said to lie sitting {sessile). 
The footrstalk is either short or very long ; somewhat grooved on the upper 
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sde, and convex below ; it is prodaced into the web or disk of the leaf, 
where it forms the mid-rib (costa), whence branches like veins are sent off, 




DiootyledoBOiw leaC 

traversing the whole disk. This disposition, and lateral branching of the 
mid-rib only, obtains in dicotyledonous plants : the leaves of the class 
MonocotyleaonetB have the foot-stalk more equally divided at the point where 
it enters the disk, and thence projected towards the point of the leaf in 
nearly parallel lines. 




Monocotyledonoos leaf. 

The web of the leaf is filled up between the veins by cellular tissue, 
having a thin porous cuticle both above and below. The structure of the 
upper and under surfaces of the leaves are not alike ; one is supposed to be 
mniished with excretory, the other with incretory organs. Water plants, 
whose leaves are constantly submersed, have no cuticle. 

Leaves are either simple, as in the mjrrtle, or compound, as in the 
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mottntain a^. Compound leaves are distinsiiished into pinnate, bipinnate, 
tripinnate, t^mate, biternate, triternate, and digitate. 

A pinnate leaf Ib said to be eqiud, when the leaflets are opposite to each 
other on the foot-stalks ; aUemette, when placed one above another ; terminal^ 
when the primary footrstalk has a single leaflet at its apex ; drrkose, when 
it is terminated by a tendril ; abrupt, when it is terminated by a pair of 
leaflets ; interrupted, when the alternate pairs are long and short ; articulate^ 
when the foot-stalk is jointed between the pairs of leaflets ; and decurrerUy 
when the leaflets have a membranaceous continuation down the foot-stalks. 

A bipinnate leaf is when the foot-stalk itself is divided, and branching out 
into otner foot-stalks, each of which supports leaflets corresponding to the 
simply pinnate leaf in aU its modifications. 

A tnpinnate leaf is of the same description as the above, once more 
decompounded. The petiole being tripinnate, supporting leaflets as in the 
former modes. 

A temate leaf is so called, when the foot-stalk supports three leaflets, 
as is exemplified in the wood-sorrel. 

A biternate leaf is when the common foot-stalk supports three others, 
each of which supports three leaflets. 

A triternate leaf is only a further decomposition of the above. 

A digitate leaf is when the common petiole supports several leaflets, 
diverging from a common centre at its apex. 

Leaves are either radical, that is, proceeding from the crown or radical plate, 
or caulinar, that is, borne on the stem ; and either sessile or petiolate, that is, 
either sitting, or having foot-stalks. A sessile leaf is sometimes vaginarUy 
that is, sheathing, as in grasses, or amplexicaule, stem-clasping, as in many 
of the umbeUifers ; or conrutfe^ situate opposite each other, and united at the 
base, circumscribing the stem, as in the leaves of the honeysuckle. In some 
cases connate leaves form cups, which hold rain^ probably for the supply of 
the plant, pr they are decurrent, running down the stem, as in the sow- 
thistle. 

The leaves are the principal or^os of respiration, and contribute to the 
growth by their powers of absorption. Gaseous qualities are emitted as well 
as inhaled by them ; and that they allow the escape of aqueous fluids is well 
known. As they aggregately present an extensive surface to light and all 
atmospheric influences, their action in the development of the plant i» 
indispensable. As such, they are with great propriety called '' the lungs " 
of vegetables. They are msoidy instrumental in producing a constant flow 
of sap upwards, in consequence of their perspiring functions. In proportion 
to the quantity of foliage, in like proportion is the need of and consumption 
of water. Indeed it is not too much to assume, that hydraulic action is their 
chief ofllce: the amplification of the system could not take place without 
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mull Agency, to excite intestine motion of the fluids, and thereby assist the 
enlargement of the various membranes. The health and vigor of every 
plant depends very much on the number and amplitude of the leaves. Defin 
uation, either naturally, or by oxt or accident, instantly arrests the growth, 
and the failure or diminished expansioii of foliage is a certain sign of 
<lebility. There is a numerous description of plants called succiuents, 
which have few or no leaves, as the torch and melon thistles ; but their 
stems are much dilated, presenting a larc^e superficies of parenchymous 
exterior to the air and light; or they are profusely covered with spines, which 
ao doubt, conjointly, do the office of leaves. 

Green is the most general color of leaves, but some are red, or purple, or 
yellow ; some appear nearly white, in consequence of being clothed with 
short woolly or silky hair. Thev diflfer much in substance and structure ; 
some are immensely thick and neshy, as those of the genus aloe, others 
remarkably thin, as those > of the beech. The texture of the surface is also 
very dissimilar ; some are rough, nrickly, and wrinkled, others smooth and 
glossy. In some leaves, the middle rib and its ramifications or veins are 
fiat, on otJiers remarkably prominent below. 

The figures of leaves are extremely various, and sometim^ constitutionally 
variable on the same plant, as in the genus acacia ; in which the bipinnato 
leaves of some of the species are changed into a single oblong leaflet called 
PhyUodium, which is also altered in position, one of the edges being for the 
most part turned to the sky. 

The form, size, texture, &c., of leaves, furnish many specific distinctions. 
Some are named from their resemblance to parts of animal bodies. Others 
from their resembling instruments of war, or of music, or well-known 
machines. Others ^S^ ^^ named from geometrical figures, or from the 
heavenly bodies, "fiiey have also names to signify to what part of the 
plant they are attached; as whether radical, springing directly from the 
root ; cauUnwr, growing on the stem ; rameum, borne on the branches ; 
4zxiUary, proceeding from the angle between the etom and a branch : the 
4same term is used in describing flowers, peduncles, or stipules arising from 
the same i4aee. Leaves are also said to be floral when placed near the 
fewer, and seminal if they are the first which spring from the seed. 

The terms which most commonly occur in descriptive botany are as 
follow: — » 

Cordate, a heart-shaped leaf or leaflet, as exemplified in the birthwort, 
fig« a, and many other plants. 

Reniform, or kidney-shaped, when they are much broader than they are 
long, and rounded at the top, with a notoh at the base, as in ground ivy, in 
fig. h. This term is also frequently applied to seeds. 

Lmgmform, that is, tongue-shaped. This description of leaf is frequently 
seen among what are called succulent plants, as in the families of aloes and 
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mesembrjantliemums. It is ** Gnear and fleshy, blunt i^t the end^ 
beneath, and having usually a cartilaginous border," as in fig. c. 
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Auriculatej ear-shaped, or rather haying appendages Hke ears, or lobes at 
the base, as in the sase and water figwort, fig. </. 
Palmated, a hand-^aped leaf; exemphfiend in the eommon passion-dower^ 
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Digitate^ a fingered leaf. This is distinguished from the pahnated leaf, 
in the leaflets representing fingers, bein? aU attached to the point of the 
petiole or footstalk; whereas the other has a broad space like a palm of a 
hand, whence the divisions proceed ; the digitate leaf is exemplified in those 
of the horse-chestnut, fig. g. 

Pedate, that isr P^e a foot of a bird ; a leaf divided into several slender 
divisions, fig. A. 
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Ovaiej an e^g-shaped leaf, in which the hase ia somewhat broader than 

the point, fig. t. 

Cfoal, an oyal-ehaped leaf; in which both ends are eqaal, fiff. j, 
EBiplical, a leaf like an oval, only more elongated, ^, k. fi often happena 

in leayes of some of the preceding forms, that the broadest part is most 

distant from the petiole ; in which case they are said to be obovaUy obcordtUe, 

&c., that is, inTcrsely heart, or eggnshaped. 




SagitUOej arrow-head shaped leaf. This occurs frequently in the arum 
family, and many other kinds of plants, fi^. /. 

Hastate, are such leayes as are shaped like the head of a halbert or battle- 
axe. This differs but little from the auricukte leaf, fig. d. 

Lanceolate, bh oblong leaf which tapers to each end ; this is exemplified in 
the common ribwort, or ribbed-leayed plantain, fig. n. 

Enstform, or sword-shaped leayes, are such as those of the iris, ^. o, 

Adnaaform, are leaTOs resembling the Persian scimitar : one edge being 
convex and sharp, the other neariy straight and thick. Example, me«6fn6fy- 
Qsahanum adnaaforme, fig. p. 

Peltate, a target-shaped leaf; in such the footstalk, instead of being insert- 
ed into the margin or the leaf, is fixed at or near the centre of the under 
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surface. The ivy-leayed geraniom and nasturtium, or Indian creM.. is a 
familiar example, fig. q, 

Lyrate^ leaves shaped like the musical instrument, the lyre. It is some- 
what like a pinnatifid leaf, only the termmal segment is very large and 
rounded, fig. r. 

Doldbriform, a hatchet shaped-leaf. This very peculiarly formed leaf only 
occurs among the mesemhryanthemums. It is thick and suocident ; narrow 
where it is fixed to the stem, but spread out and rounded at the point like 
the edge of an axe, fig. 5. 




Acerose^ all leaves which bear a resemblance to those of the yew or fir- 
tree, are said to be acerose. They are linear, awl-shaped, rigid and ever- 
green, and either sitting singly and regularly along the oranches, or placed 
m bundles of several together, fig. ^ 

Deltoid, a trowel-shaped or three-sided leaf, resembling the Greek let^r 
delta, fig. u. 

Subulate, awl-shaped leaf; it tapers from the base to the point, and is so 
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ealled whether it be flattened or hollow ; if the latter, it is said to be tubular^ 
^, V, 

Pectinate, is a sort of pinnate leaf, only the pinne are so narrow that they 
resemble the teeth of a comb, &g, w. 

Flabehform, is a fan-shaped leaf, that is, the disk is split into spokes or 
radii. The term is mostly osed in describing the fronds or leaves of palms. 
One is represented at fis^. x. 

Spatulatey a form of leaf resembling the instrument used by apothecaries 
for spreading salve ; that is, a flat knife, very broad and rounded at the point, 



fig.y. 
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uneiform, or, wedge-shaped ; this is very mach like what is called 
deltoid. 

Oarinate, keel-shaped ; said of leaves whose centre of the back is promi- 
nent like the keel of a ship. 

Lunated, are such leaves as resemble a crescent or new moon. In some 
plants the horns point toward the stem, in others from it. In either case, 
they are said to be lunated. 

Stellatedj is a star-like leaf, or rather leaves placed in star-like order. 
This term is however seldom used ; verticillate is the term applied to such 
leaves as stand round the stem like rays pointing every way, as those of the 
cleavers and woodrofle, fig. 1. 

Cucullate, leaves are cdlt^ cucullate, if they take the shape of a cowl or 
hood reversed; that is, wide at top and narrowing to a point at bottom. 

Truncated, is spoken of a leaf which appears as if its apex were cut oflT, 
as those of the common saddle-leaved tulip tree, flg. 2. 

Betuse, leaves are said to be retuse when they terminate bluntly, or have 
a slight sinuosity instead of an acute point, as fig. 3. 




Unequal, is when the two sides of a leaf do not correspond in size, as may 
be observed in those of the elm. 

Besides the foregoine^, there are several other forms of simple leaves in- 
troduced into specific descriptions of plants, such as bifid, trifid, quadrifid, 
that is two, three, four-cleft, and so on. There are aJso orbicular, round. 
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and cvUndncal leaves, with modifications of these into subrohmd, roandish ; 
rhomboid, diamond-shaped ; linear, all of the same hreadth ; integrum^ 
entire, or undivided ; lobed, parted, ladmated or torn, &c. 

BIAR6INAL DISTINCTIONS OF LEAVES. 

Hitherto the general outline or form only of leaves has been noticed ; we 
have next to advert to the terms used by botanists in desc^bing the margins 
of leaves, and which axe applicable to all leaves, whether simple or com- 
pound. 

IrUegerrimumymoBX entire ; this term is only used in allusion to the mar- 
gin, not to the leaf itself. A leaf may have many sinuosities, as the passion- 
lower for instance, and yet have an entire margin like a hem all round ; and 
it is in this sense that the term only integerrimum is used. 

Bepand, bowed or bent back, in consequence of the margin bein^ confined 
by internal segments of circles preventing the horizontal expansion of the 
leaf, fig. 1. 
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Simutted, Leaves having deep rounded indentations like those of the oak, 
fig. 2. 

Undulated, A leaf receives that character when its marsdn is waved up 
and down vertically like those of the holly, but without pricues, fig. 3. 
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Orispum, That is, havmg the margin curled or contorted like some 
varieties of cabbage, fig. 4. 
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PktUed, << folded like a fan, the plaits being acute." This beaatifol con- 
formation is exemplified in the common meadow plant, called ladies' mantle, 
fig. 5. 

Eroed. That is when the margin is so inegnlar that it appears as if 
gnawed by an insect. 

CartUagmous, Tlus is spoken of some leaves whose margin is composed 
of a harder substance than the rest of the leaf. 

Glandular. That is, when the edge of the leaf is studded with little 
glands or processes. 

Deniatea. When the margin is cut into teeth, or projections shaped like 
the canine teeth of animals, ig. 6. 




DovhbhdentaU is when the teeth are each indented and all pointing up- 
wards, fig. 7. 

Serrated. That is, when the margin is cut like a saw, ^, 8. When the 
projections are small and fine, the margin is said to be serrulate. 
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Orenate lis when the projections are blunt, and point neither upwards or 
downwards, fig. 9. The margin so described may be either obtusely cre- 
nate, acutely crenate, or doubly crenate. 
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Armed, This is said of leares whose margins are defended with prickles, 
as the common holly, the pine apple, and many other plants, fig. 10. 




Rundnate. Leayes are called runcinate when the margin is cat into deep 
gashes like the teeth of a pit saw, the points of the teeth pointing hack- 
wards, exemplified in the conmion dandelion, fig. 11. 

CUuUed, &om cilium, an eyelash. This term applies to the margin of 
the leaf, and means that it is fringed with hairs, fig. 12. 

TERMS DESCRIPnYE OF THE SURFACE. 

Wrinkled, The leayes of safe, and all others similar, are said to be 
rugose or wrinkled, caused by the web of the leaf between the yeins beii^ 
more dilated than the yeins themselyes. 

Blistered. Haying a surface like the preceding, only extremely so. 

Lacunostim. That is, pitted on the upper surface, caused by the depres- 
sion of the web of the leaf between the more rigid yeins. 

Punctated, The surface coyered with dots, usually *' arising from glands 
imbedded in the surface of the leaf." 

Colored, Leayes are said to be colored when they are of any other color 
but ^[reen. 

Ritbed, A leaf is said to be ribbed when the diyisions of the mid-rib or 
oosta run in direct and parallel lines from the centre to the margin. 

Nerved, When the nenres run in lines from the base to the point. 

Veined, When the diyisions of the costa are numerous, and form a net- 
work oyer the web of the leaf. 

Armmi. Whm the didk is Mitiatty eotttred with pii«lda«, as His tUrtle, 
D, «iii ioiiid wisiies of bolqr. 
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If a leaf be seated upon, and cluigs doaely to the stem, it is said to be 
odpressed. If leaves rise from the stem one above another on opposite or on 
nearly opposite sides, they are described as alternate. If their bases sur- 
Toond the stem, they are said to be amplexicauU. If so thickly placed as to 
hide the stem, they are said to be confer ted. If two opposite leaves are united 
by their bases, so that the stem appears to ran through them, they are said 
to be connate, that is, growing togetner. If the leaves of water plants grow 
under the sur&oe, th^ are described as nAmersed; if above tne sunace, 
they are emersed; and if they float, they are said to be natant. 

some of these have been already described, and two of them (the palmate 
and digitate) have been ahready figured at page xl ; we now proceed to name 
' and give figrures of those of most common occurrenoe. 

A compound leaf difl^ from a simple one in this, that whereas the latter 
stands singly on the petiole or footstalk, the former stand in pairs, tlurees, 
&c. 

If two leaflets are borne on the footstalk, they ne said to be Unate^ fig. 1. 




If the petiole divide at the summit, and each division end in two leaflets, it is 
called Ugendnate, or a twioe-twinned leaf, fig. 2. If one petiole bears three 
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leaflets attached to the end, it is called a temaU leaf, example the wood-eoT^ 
rel, or shamrock, fig. 3. If the petiole be divided, and on the end of each 
division three leaflets be attachea, this disposition is called bUemate, &^, 4. 
Suppose again that the petiole has three branches, each bearing three tmies 
three leaflets, then we have a tritemate compound leaf, fig. 5. 

When a petiole is undivided, but bears on each side any number of leaflets, 
either placed alternately as in opposite pairs, it is said to be VLpmnated or 
winced leaf, fig. 6. Li describing such a style of foliage, it is usual to par- 
ticuurize the number of pinna by the terms trtjugmu, quadrijugow, and so on. 




Sometimes the oairs of leaflets are equal, in which case the leaf ends 
abruptly, hence called abrupti pmnaium, fig. 7. But if the petiole bears, 
besides the side ones, a single leaflet at the end, then it is called pinnated 
with an odd one, fiff. 6. If instead of this odd leaflet at the end, the extreme 
point of the petiole be resolved into a tendril, as is the case with the pea, 
then it is called pinnatum drrhosumy fig. 8. 




Another form of winged leaves is called interrupU pinnatum. This is, 
when between every larger pair of leaflets a smaller pair is placed, fig. 10. 
A compound leaf, which' has the leaflets connected by a leafy expansion run- 
ning along the edges of the petiole, is called decursivehf pinnate. If the 
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peiide be articulated at the points \fiiere the pinnc are fixed, the whde is 
called iointedfy pinnatej fig. 11. When a petiole is di?ided and bean ] ' 
•on each division^ it is call^ a conjugatefy pmnate leaf, fig. 13. 
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In the digitate leaf each leaflet is entire ; and there are digitate leaves 
where the leaflets are pinnated, henoe called HgUahtm pinnatunij being both 
fingered and winged, hg, 13. 
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fiq>innate and tripinnate leaves may be easily understood by a glance at 
the cuts by which th^y are represented, figs. 14 and 16. 

There are some plants whose leaves are of so remarkable a shape, that 
they do not belong to any of the foregoing characters. Of these we may 
notice the pitcher^ plant (NeperUhes distiUatoria.) The proper leaves are 
lanceolate, and beyond the apex of each the mid-rib protudes like a tendril 
to the length of several inches. The extremity of this tendril becomes in- 
flated into a bladder-like vessel, two or three inches in length, and nearly 
one in diameter ; the outer extremity of the bladder is open, but supplied 
with a hinged lid which shuts close upon it, like the lid of a flagon. The 
vessel is always more or less filled with water, which appears to be distilled 
firom the plant itself, as the lid prevents rain falling directly into it. No 
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fattonal aoeoont lias yet been ghrea of the nee of this appended cistern, ta 
tlie plant itself, or to any other creature near it. 

Nepenthes diatillatorit. 

There is another plant {C^halotus), which is furnished with similar, but 
tai more elegant appendages of the like kind. Both are marsh |>lants, and 
therefore it is the more remarkable that they should hare reservoirs for the 
letention of the very element in which they stand. 

The BiotUBa mu»apula, or vegetaUe fly-trap, may be mentioned as havbg 
leaves of very odd conformation. At the point of each leaf two smaller 
leaflets are placed opposite each other, on hinges at bottom. These open 
and shut against each other, and their upper edges are furnished with bris- 
tles, which fit in between each other crosswise when shut. In fine weather 
they are generally wide open ; and stiould a food-seeking fly creep into the 
furrow between the leaflets, these suddenly collapse and crush the intruder 
to death. 

^^v^m/^ OF THE 8TIPULA. 

The StiptdtB are the next leaf-like expansion to be noticed : they are 
sometimes single, but very frequently double, and situate at the base of the 
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petiole, or leaf-stalk, one on each side, as shown in the figore. Sometimet 
they are united to the petiole, or changed into prickles, as in the berberry. 
In some of the grasses the stioula is single, investing the culm a little above 
the limb of the leaf, whence tney are said to be intrafoliaoeous ; and when 
seated on the outside of the petiole, they are said to be extrafoliaceous. In some 
plants the stipulse embrace the stem like a sheath ; in others they invest the 
top of the shoot, as in the fig tree. Stipulac generally fall with the leaves. 

OF THB BRACTE. 

This is a foliar appendage which accompanies the flower, bat different 
from both the proper leaves and the members of the flower in shape and 
texture, and frequently in color. Though most commonly seated below the 
florets, as in Justitia, it is above them in Eucomis, In some instances it 




firacce of the lime and hellebonu. 



resembles the proper leaves, as in MespUus ; but is often of a membranous 
texture, as in Jaelleborus, In some of the OrchidetB the leaves are gradually 
resolved into bracte, so that it is difficult to decide where the leaves ternu- 
nate, and the bracte oonm&ence. The chaff of grasses are bracte. 



OF THE INVOLUCRE. 



Cf Involucre. Thiil is allied to bracte, but as it ooeors conspicnonsly ob 
mnbelliferousplants, it is deemed proper on this account to distinguish it by 
this name. Tne involucre consists of one or more leafy expansions, difiering 
in shape from the proper leaves of the plant, situate at the oase of an nmbel. 
When at the base of a oompound umbel it is called the general involucre, 
and when at the base of the partial umbel the involacellum. The bracte of 
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InToIucmiii and inTolaoeUum of a phlox, and InTolucre of the Chinese primroM. 



the anemone has been supposed to be involucre, but this is not generally 
allowed. 

OF THE SPATHE. 

This member is the membranous coTcring which iuTolres the flowers of 

Bpathe. 






Narciflsofl. 
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the snowdrop, onion, aram, and palms before their expansion. By some 
botanists it is called bracte, by others involucre, but as it is not decidea which 
it really is, it is as well to call it by the conventional term most generally 
known. 

OF THE TENDRIL (CIRRHU^ 

The tendrils are those oonvolvmg strings or clasners by which plants are 
occasionally supported, winding themselves spirally around certain neigh^ 
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booring objects, as may be seen in the preceding fiffures. They are pro- 
duced on afferent parts of flexible stems, and attach themselves to other 
bodies for support; on the grape-vine they are exserted from the young 
shoots opposite the leaves, as in fig. 1 ; in the pea the points of the foot- 
stalk o£ the leaves are resolved into compound tendrils, as in fig. 2 ; the 
superb lily bears them on the points of the leaves ; and on the ivy they are 
short processes issuing from the bark, as in fig. 4. 

OF THE ARUATURE OF PULNTB. 

Plants axe furnished with defensive appendages called spines, prickles and 
stings. 

Spines (Spina) are woody processes issuing from the stem, and appearing 
to be abortive shoots, as those of the white thorn and wild crab apple ; from 
the points of the leaves, as butcher's -broom ; from the calyx, as the thistle ; 
from the seed vessel, as the thorn apple ; and from the seed, as spinach. 

Prickles (Aculeus) are situate on the bark, and appear to be aiticolated 
therewith, as in the rose and gooseberry. Sometimes they take the place of 
other members of the plant, as instead of stipules in the berberry, and 
bastard acacia. In the genus Mammalaria and other succulent plants, 
prickles appear to do the office of leaves. 

Sting-s (Stimuli) are a smaller kind of prickles, but with this difiference, 
they emit a poisonous juice into the punctures made by them, causing painful 
irritation and inflammation. Example, the common nettle. 

Gkmds are small protuberances seated on various parts of plants. They 
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tfe either secretory or excretory organs. Fibrous roots are observed to issue 
from those sitaajte on the bark of the common laurel, if the branch be layered 
in the ground. Professor de CandoUe remarks that these bear the same 
relation to the roots that buds bear to young branches. They are very 
conspicuous on the p^ioles of the peach and passion-flower. Glands are 
desciibed by botanists under various names, as miliary, bladder, scaly, len- 
ticular, cup4haped, and utricular, the latter being verjr visible on the young 
shoots of the vme, and on several species of iig-marigold, appearing like 
globes of crystal. 

Pubescence. The extorior cuticle of plants is either perfectly smooth and 
naked, or covered with hairs ; in some cases, soft ana fine as silk, as the 
silver tree {Protea argentea) ; or rough and harsh {asper) when the whole 
plant is covered with short rigid bristles, as borage. Botanists employ many 
difierent terms in describing this clothing of plants, viz. , hirsntits, hairiness ; 
villostu, villous ; tomentosus, downy ; glodudatusy barbed or bearded ; sericeuSy 
silky ; arachnoid^ cobweb-like ; rosteua, hooked, &c. 

Scales. The cuticle of some plants is profusely covered with scale-like 
processes, giving a grayish hue to the surface. They are microscopic objects, 
and may be met wiUi on the leaves of the pine-apple ; plants bearing them 
are saicl to be leprous (kpidotus). Another cuticular excrescence of a scale- 
like character is home on the young shoots and backs of the leaves of ferns ; 
these are called ramerUa. 

OP THE FLOWER AND PEUCTIFICATION. 

The members of the flower are the calyx, corolla, stamens, disk, nectarium, 
pistillum, and receptacle. 

The Calix. This is the external investment of the flower, and in which it 
sits as in a cup. The common calix is sometimes entire, in which stato in 
some instances it is thiown off by the growth of the corolla and stamens. 
More frequently, however, it is divided into segments (sepals), which separato 
from each other more or less from its outor edge downwards. It is most 
commonly green, but in some flowers it is highly colored. In size the calyx 
yanes from a mere ring to a considerable tubiUar expansion . It is said to be in- 
ferior if situato below the ovarium, and superior if attached to its side, or seated 
on its apex, as exemplified in the apple and pear. In some cases it is double, 
or formed of many scales, as in the camellia ; and in sjrngenesious flowers, 
as the artichoke, that part which used to« be called a scaly calyx is now 
cHiM' Anthodittm. In some flowers, as the tulip, it is saidf to be wanting. 
In the flower just named, some botanists consider the three outer petals, calyx, 
and the three inner ones corolla. This organ is usually deemed the external 
defence of the more delicato members of the flowers ; but besides this its 
most ostensible office, it is destined to perform others, and to be transformed 
into the most valuable products of the plants. In the order Gymnospennia, 



OF THE COROLLA. 

«f the class Didyjuonia, the calyr becomes the seed-vewel ; and in the 
Pyrus, the ineiassated bottom of the calyx becomes the finit. 

OP THE COBOLLA. 

Hie Corolla is the delicate and usually hi^h-colored low of leaves or 
petals which stand immediately within the calyx. If the petals are distinct 
from each other they are said to be poh/pettious, if uniting into a tube the 
corolla is said to be of one petal {monopetalom) . When thus united, the tube 
is of more or less length and the lip more or leas open ; if regularly diyided, 
and the divisions diverge regularly, it is said to be wheel-shaped (rotaU) ; 
if 80 flatly as to resemble a plate, they are called salvei^ap^ (hypocrati- 
form) ; or funnel-shaped {tnfundilndt/arm) ; or bell-shaped (can^xmukUe) ; 
or lipped {labiate). If the exterior lips or edges of the coroUa be unequally 
divided, and if the upper division be arched, that is bending over, it is called 
the helmet (galea) ; if the lips be very wide a.part, the corolla is said to be 
gaping {ringeni) ; if the upper and lower divisions meet and are pressed 
together, it is said to be like a mask (personate). The central opening of 
euch a corolla is called the tl\roat (fonix), and the petals which form it when 
separately considered are said to consist of two parts, viz., the claw (unguis), 
by which it is fixed to the receptacle, and the lip or border (limbus) which is 
expanded in the air. 

According to the order in which a many-petalled corolla is disposed, 
botanists have designated them by difierent appellations, viz., like a rose 
{rosaceous) ; like a Uly (liliaceous) ; like a pink (caryopkyllaceous). Some 
ate disposed like a cross, hence called cruciform; others resemble a butterfly 
^papiltoTiaceous) ; and the different members of these last named flowers 
receive characteristic names, viz., of five petals, the upper one is called the 
standard (vemllwn) ; the two side ones are the wings (ala) ; and the two 
jbwer ones being united form the keel (carina). 

The corolla of a floret is called coroUula ; if the corolla be wantinc;, the 
flower is said to be apetalous ; and if a part of the corolla be lengthened 
behind into a hollow tube, it is called a spur (calcar). Example the larkspur. 

From the great variety of forms in which the corolla is exhibited, the 
terms equal and unequal, regular and irregular, are properly applied ; and 
though in the generality of plants it forms but one rank of petals within the 
<»lyx, yet in some there are several, as in the flowers of the water-lily. 

The corolla is sometimes furnished with certain appendages attached to 
the throat, or to the interior base of the petals. These are commo^ called 
nectarium, because they hold and are supposed to secrete honey. Thej are 
sometimes in the shape of a rim or cup encircling the throat, as in the 
auricula ; like erect scales at the bottom of the claw, as in the ranunculus ; 
•or extended like a trumpet, so conspicuously beautiful, as in some species of 
aazcissus. In the passion-flower it is divided into numerous pwti-oolored 
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filiform rays like a rich fringe. When the corolla is prolonged into a qpvr 
behind, it is also called the nectary. 

THE STAMENS. 

These are situate within the corolla, and are the male parts pf the flower, 
consisting of three distinct meraberSr viz. the filament, a, the anther on its 
Bonmnt, and the poUen or dust discharged from the anther c. In some plants 
the filament is wanting : bi^t the anther and pollen are essential. The filar 
ments when present serve to place the anthers above or on a level with the 
female orjgan or stigma of the flower, and are of different lengths, and 
assume dmerent positions, according to the position of the flower. If the 
flower stands erect, the filaments are as Ion? , or longer than the style ; but if 
the flower nods, or hangs, they are usually shorter. The filamenta either 




DilTerent fbrms of antlieni . 

Stand distinctly separate from each other or are united by a membrane at 
their bases, in which case they are called a brotherhood (adelfkia) ; if in one 
united rank ^ey are said to be one brotherhood (mauadelphotts) ; if in two, 
three, or many ranks one within another, the flower is called diadelphouSy, 
triaddphaus, or polyadelphous. If two out of four stamens be shorter than 
the other two, the flower is said to be dufynamous ; if two out of six are 
longer, the flower is tetradynamom. 




Diflbrent foniu of anAert* 
In some flowers, as swallow-wort, the fikmentff converge towards the 
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centre, and there unite and form a aolid body called cohmma ; in which are 
locaments for the anthers. 

The anther Ss composed, in most instances, of two cells, containing pollen, 
and generally fixed to the apex of the filament. If attached by their base, 
they are said to be innate; if oy the back, they are admUe ; and u by a single 
point near the middle, so as to swing, they are called venatUe. Wnen ftuly 
ripe, the cells burst longitudinally, or at the ends, to allow the escape of the 
pollen. Sometimes the latter is discharged by an elastic force. 

The pollen is the matter which contains the fecundi^in^ influence or 
principle, without the contact of which the seeds already formed in the 
ovarium would be abortive. The granules of the pollen are of various 
forms ; under the microscope, they appear to be ^lobular, oval, square, &c. ; 
that of the sunflower is like a prickly ball, of maOlow toothed, like a watch- 
wheel. Some have little tafls (caudiada)y and others are discharged in 
masses, several adhering together. The disoersion of the pollen is not only 
caused by the spontaneous action of the anthers, but is much facilitated by 
the visits of bees and other insects. The stamens are very fugitive, disap- 
pearing very shortly after the poUen is discharged. 

THE DISK. 

Between the base of the stamens and that of the seed-vessel there is a 
vacant space, or raised rim, <^ regular or irregular projections, called by 
modem botanists the disk, and which, by Linneus and his followers, is called 
nectarium. This member of the flower is not always met with in the place 
assigned to it, for it is sometimes above the germen. It also assumes so 
many diflerent forms, that the most acute botanists are puzzled to find a 
proper name for it. Sometimes it is only a little shining cavity, or slight 
groove, in each of the petals ; sometimes, as before observed, it is an erect 
scale at the bottom, or a fringe on the throat of the petals. In some cases 
it forms the principal member of the flower, as in the narcissus and ladies' 
slipper, in which two instances the forms do not all accord vnth the title. 
But, whatever may be the station, shape, or size of the disk, it is considered 
in the modem schools of botany to be only imperfect, or metamorphosed 
portions of some of ^e other members, of the flower. 

OF THE PI8TILLUM. 

This is the principal organ of the fructification, and occupies the principal 
station, namely, the centre. It is the female, or reproductive pa^ of the 
plant, and consists of three diviuons, viz., the seed-vessel or germen a, the 
style h, and the stigma c. 
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The fiist and third of these divisions are constant ; the second is som^ 
times wanting. 




Forms of pistlUum. 



The seed-vessel has all the other members of the flower placed around ot 
upon it. If below all the other parts, as in the pear and gooseberry, it is said 
to be inferior ; if above the calix, corolla, and stamens, it is said to be supe- 
rior, as in the peach, orange, &c. It is one or many-celled, and contains 
one or many seeds. Li one class of plants it is' formed of the calix, the seeds 
lying naked in the bottom ; hence such flowers are said to be gymnosper- 
mous. The seed-vessel is usually seated on the receptacle, hereafter to be 
described, but is sometimes elevated on a peculiar kind of stem, called 
thecaphore, either singly or several, in a kind of bunch. 

As the ovarium is very differently constructed, and assumes many dii!erent 
shapes, it has many chaiacters applied to it. In Linnsean botany it is called 
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a^^suh, a little obe^t ; siUqua, a pod ; sUiculaf a short |M)d ; legwnen, alao a 
pod ; foUicuius, a little bag ; drvpa, a pulpy valyeless integumeiU ; fMmtum, 
9n apple ; teca, a berry ; and sirobihif, a woody cone. Some of these names 
have fkllen into disuse, and new ones, of more apposite meaning, substituted. 
Dr. lindley, in his " Introduction to Botany," 1833, has arranged seed-vessels 
into four oksses, viz. : First, Apocabpi, containinff four divisions, namely, 
Utricuha^ one-celled ; example, Amaranthus. Amenivmy one-seeded ; ex- 
ample, Borago. Drupay one-celled, one or two-seeded ; example, Plum. 
Foilkulus, one-celled, many seeded ; example, Pconia. Le^wnenj a pod ; 
example. Pea. Lonientwn, differs from the legumen in haying contractions 
between each seed ; example, Ornithopus. Second, Aggrsoata, fruit 
aggregate, viz., EUaris, ovaries distinct ; examples, Rananculus and Fragar 
lis. Syncarptum, ovaries cohering into a sohd mass ; example, MagnoUa. 
Cynarrhodum, ovaries distinct, pericarpia hard; example, Rose. Third, 
^ncarpi, fruit compound, viz., UaryopsiSf one-celled, one-seeded ; example. 
Wheat. Regma, three or more celled ; example, £aph(vbia. CarcerukUf 
maoy celled, superior; example, Mallow. Samara, a key, two or more 
celled, superior ; example, the Ash. Pyxidium^ one-celled, many seeded ; 
example, AnafiaUis. Omc^/ocv^um, two-celled, many seeded; example, 
Aaclepias. Suiqua, one or two-celled. Silicula, similar in structure to the 
preceding, only more rotund ; example, Shepherd's Purse. Cerahwnj one- 
celled, many seeded ; example, Corydalis. Ckipsuhy one or many seeded ; 
example. Primrose. Ampnitarca, many celled, many seeded, pericarpium 
fleshy ; example, Adansonia. Trymay by abortion one-celled ; example, 
Jufflans. JSwutnawn, two or more seeded ; example, the Grape. Hespe- 
ri£vmf many celled, few seeded ; example, Orange. Gkms, one-celled, 
one or few seeded ; example, the Oak. OypseUa^ one-seeded, one-celled ; 
example, all compomid flowers. Oremocttrpivm, two to five-celled, inferior ; 
example, umbelliferous plants. Deplotegia, one or many celled ; differs from 
the capsule only in being adherent to the calyx ; example. Campanula. 
Pomum^ two or more celled; example, the Appk. Pepo, one^elled, many 
seeded ; example, the Melon. Bacca, a berry, many celled, many seeded ; 
example, the Grooseberry. Baiausta^ many celled ; example, Pomegranate. 
Foorth, AifTHocARPi, collective fruits, viz., Didesmm^ oneH^ed^, inde- 
hisoent; example. Spinach. Sphdleroearpum, one-seeded, enclosed within a 
fleshy perianthium; example, the Yew. Syamus, a fleshy rachis, having 
the form of a hollow receptacle ; example, the Fig. SirobUuSy cone, an 
amentum, the cupella of which are scale-like ; example, Pinus. SarosiSy a 
spike, converted into a fleshy fruit by the cohesion of the ovaria with its 
envelopes ; example. Mulberry. 

These are the names or titles by which the different forma and structure 
of seed-vessels are known among botanists, and which, when committed to 
memory, are of the greatest use in abridging descriptions of plants, seeing 
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that a HDgle tenn, properly u>i>lied, serres the pnrpoae of very many words. 
The most common forms of nulls are the, berry, not, legume, and pome. 

Seed-vessels are two or many valved. The junctures are called sutures, 
to which the seeds are sometimes umbilically attached. If the seeds are 
borne on an internal member, it receives the name of placenta; and if the 
capsule be divided by membranous partitions, these are (Milled dissepiments. 

The Style is that portion of the pistillum which, when present, serves to 
elevate the stigma. It is usually seated on the topmost part of the germen, 
and is of various lengths, sometimes protruding beyond all the other members 
of the flower. In form it is commonly cylindrical, and in structure tubular, 
to permit the descent of the influence of the pollen, which is disintegrated 
upon the stigma. Sometimes the style is entirely absent ; in which case the 
stigma is seated close upon the capsule, as it appears on the poppy. As 
soon as the ovarium is impregnatea, the stjrle shrinks and withers away, 
leaving on some fruits a very small portion of its base. In many plants there 
is but one style, but in several of the Linnaean classes th^re is a plurality, so 
that the term polygynia (many females) is frequently used. The style and 
stigma are the most delicate members ot the flower, lleing more easily injured 
by frost, or withered by the sun, than the other less essential organs. 

The Stigma, This organ is always borne on the summit of the style, if 
the latter 1)0 present ; or, in default of this, on the apex or crown of the 
germen or ovarium. It is the only part of a plant which has no cuticle, and, 
when perfect, is usually covered with a thin lymph or fluid, the more readilj 
to catch and retain the pollen discharged from the anthers upon it. In this 
fluid it is said the granules of pollen undergo some kind or change or solu- 
tion preparatory to the descent of their influence into the ovarium. This 
change of the pollen has been repeatedly observed ; and from the effects of 
foreign pollen artificially applied, there can be no dou.bt but that this is the 
course in which the sexual powers of plants are united and consummated. 

The pistillum, consisting of the three divisions just described, is pretty 
uniform in appearance in most of the Linniean classes, except Syngervesui and 
Gynandria, the QmiposiUB and OrchidetB of Jussieu. In the latter named 
oraer the filaments of the anthers and the style of the pistillum are united, 
forming a column on which both anthers and stigma are seated, but in such 
positions as to make the means of contact not very apparent. But diligent 
observers have discovered that there is not only a channel of communication, 
but a peculiar mechanism and elastic power in the filaments, by which a 
coaiunction takes place with the greatest facility. 

The Receptacle, This is the last member of the flower which remains to 
be noticed. It is that pan on which all the other members are seated, either 
directly or indirectly. The calix is usiudly borne on its edge ; the corolla, 
stamens, and pistulum, on its disk. It is the termination of a fruit-bearing 
branch, or that of a peduncle, and is either nearly flat, elongated out in the 
shape of a slender cone, or enlarged into a thick fleshy cup. 
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The foreffoin^ aie the names of the diflerent perts or membeTS oomposiog 
a perfect nower, bat they are not all present in every flower. In some 
instances the calyx is wantinff , or mer^ in the corolla, as in the tolip ; 
in the mezereon the corolla is ujsent, or it is absorbed into the caljrx, which 
is colored. Filaments are sometimes produced without anthers, and in some 
plants this defect appears to be constitutional, as the filaments are alternate- 
ly barren and fertile. Some anthers have very short, or no visible filaments, 
thej being non-essentials. The disk is often wanting, or inconspicuous, and 
80 18 the style ; but the stigma, seed-vessel, and anthers, must ail be present 
to constitute a perfect flower in its normal or natural state. Some of these 
members, as has already been stated, are quickly perishable, others persist- 
ing to complete their functions. For instance, the calyx of the apple is 
united to the undistinguishable base of the corolla and envelope ot the 
ovarium, becoming a thick pulpy mass, bearing the sepals, which form the 
crown or eye, as it is called, of the fruit. The like is the case in the goose- 
berry. The strawberry is a fleshy receptacle : so is the ^, The peach, 
and other stone fruit, are pulpy pericarpiums composed of an outer skin 
(epicarjfhim) , an intermediate piup (sarcocarjnum) , and the stone (endocarpium^ ) 
containing the ovnla. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF STffTEMATIC BOTANY. 



Stbtxmatic boUny has no very alluring aspect to a beginner. The 
great number of titles of the classes and orders, to say nothinjf of the gen- 
eric and specific names, is a bar to commencing the study of the science. 
But when set about in earnest, the first difficulties quickly vanish ; still much 
attention and time is required before such a knowledge of it can be acquired 
as to yield real pleasure to the student. 

Initiation into this, as into all other sciences, is laborious ; stepping over 
the threshold is a kind of mental drudgery, and is in fiict the most irksome 
part of the undertaking ; but when the student is fairly within the pale, the 
different avenues in^ the interior and more occult regions of the science are 
opened up ; those thick clouds of difficulty which timiditj or indolence had 
formed, are soon dispersed, and the student finds himself i^ an open expanse 
— in a new world, where he finds a thousand new objects wsich he can 
name at first sight. When this much is attained, the study becomes every 
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day more and more interesting ; every new plant is sotight and examined 
with avidity : research is no longer toil ; on the contrary, such investigation 
becomes delightful exercise, yieldins^ positive pleasare ; while every access 
sion to the previous stock of knowledge is attended by fiiesh gratification. 

The amatear botanist proceeding in this way soon acquires a competent 
knowledge of this pleasing science ; he gradually becomes cognisant of the 
greater features, and gains such an insight into the details as dispels every 
obscurity which he thought he saw before him on his first entrance on the 
study. And when this much is accomplished, he enjoys every satisfaction 
that can arise from the knowledge of one of the most mterestin^ branches 
of natural history, and which, moreover, is a necessary accomplishment of 
every well-educated mind. 

To ladies particulu-ly, and to the young of both sexes, the study of botany 
is a most agreeable exercise and amusement. Flowering plants always claim 
the regard of the young, of refined minds ; and none are more enthusiastic 
lovers of fine plants than the aged botanist. For the pencil of the female 
artist, where can such elegance of form and delicacy of color be found for 
imitation as in the parterre ? or what can embellish the dwellings of the rich, 
or cottages of the poor, more than the floral products of the garden ? 

Many are lovers of flowers who are not at the same time botanists. This 
feeling is as innocent as it is rational ; it is a source of pleasure, but only in 
a subordinate degree to that enjoyed by those who to their love of flowers 
add scientific knowledge ; who not only know the naime, but can tell to what 
class or tribe the plant belongs, — whether native or foreign, — whether 
sanatory or noxious. No portion of human lore in natural phenomena jdelds 
more gratification to the well-constituted mind than a scientific knowledge 
of plants. 

To be a practical or professional botanist requires a long lifetime of close 
application and study. To store in memory nearly one hundred thousand 
names requires a power of retention enjoyed by few ; and to nomenclature 
must be added a knowledge of the history of plants, — their natural habitat 
as well as their culture : without an intimate acquaintance with these things 
no one can be a practical botanist. 



THE LiNNiEAN, OH S^UAL SYSTEM. 

Ths sexuali^ of j^Iants had been discovered long before tfce time of Lin- 
imuB. But as rar as is now known, he was the first who suggested the idea 
of classifying planU aooording to the numbers, conn^xion^ and stations of 
the male and female organs. From the moment the idea oocured to hiniy 
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he was indefatigable in the completion of a system which he, no doubt, 
fondly flattered himself was founded in nature. His great acquirements as a 
scholar, his love of natural history, his station among learned men, and hiis 
connexion with many learned societies, eminently fitted him for achieving 
this great and laborious work. 

The plan of the linnaean system of botany was intended to comprehend 
the whole vegetable kingdom, which was arranged in two grand divisions, 
namely, plants having visible flowers (Phanogamia)^ and plants having no 
visible flowers {Agamia or Crypto^amia). 

The first grand division comprises twenty-three classes, founded on the 
number, the position, and stations of the stamens and pistils. The first 
eleven classes proceed in an uninterrupted series, from ope to twelve stamens, 
and are namea respectively from their number. The terms used to express 
the classes, are compounded of the Greek numerals and the word andriaj 
signifying man. These classes are subdivided into orders, which are desig- 
nated from their number of pistils by Greek numerals also, with the addition 
of the word gynia, which signifies woman. There being no plants which 
have invariably eleven stamens, Xhia class in the order is called Dodecandria^ 
and contains all plants having from eleven to nineteen stamens. The twelftli 
class is known from having twenty or more stamens, seated upon the corolla 
or calyx, and which suf&ently distinguishes it from the thirteenth class, 
which has also twenty or more stamens, hut these are seated on the recep- 
tacle or base of the flower. 

The fiaorteenth and fifteenth classes are distinguished, not by the number 
of their stamens, but by their unequal length: the first has four stamens, 
two of which are longer than the others. This class is further distinguished 
from having invariably ringent, that is, gaping flowers. The fifteenth clasa 
has six stamens, four long and two short, with one pistil and cross-shaped 
flowers. 

The sixteenth class is known by having the filaments nnited in one body 
at the bottom, and without regard of their number. The seventeenth ciass 
has stamens united in two sets, and is otherwise easily known from having 
also papilionaceous flowers. The eighteenth ejass has its stamens in three 
or more sets. The nineteenth class contains all the compound flowers, and 
a few other genera having single flowers. The leading ehsuracter of this 
class ia in the anthers being united in a cylinder round the st^le. The twen- 
tieth class is known by having its anthers growing on the pistil, and not on 
the receptacle. The twenty-l£st class has male and female flowers separate, 
bat on th& same plant. Tm twenty^*secoad has male flowers on one plant, 
and females on another. The twenty-third class contains those genera which 
have not only unisexual flowers on 4ifimnt plants, but also. bisexual-flowem 
iotennixed. The twenty-^fouyth dass oontalns all plants whose lowers ue 
iofionspicuons. To ihese liBBSHis added another class, or rathisc appendix. 
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which he called PalnuB^ the flowers of which were not sufficiently known in 
his time to admit of their being properly placed in the system. They are 
now distributed into the yatious classes and orders of the sexual system ; 
they are still kept separate by Jussieu, who has, as lannsus did, arranged 
them into an order by themselves under the old name. In &ct, the genus 
PahruB is of all others the least associable with the Linnsean plan of arrange- 
ment ; being as distinct a tribe of plants, in theic structure, ibrms, and man- 
ner of groi^, as can be found in the whole vegetable kingdom. Still there 
were stations provided for them in the sexual scheme, where they have been 
placed by late writers ; but, as already observed, they do not associate well 
with the genera among which they are ranked. For instance, who would 
imagine that the cabbage-palm {Areca oleracea) and the Scotch pine (Pinus 
sylvestris) were any way allied to each other ? Yet the Linniean botanist 
must unite them, because their flowers are respectively moncecious, and their 
stamens are united in one brotherhood. 

The foregoing is a general sketch of the classes of the Linniean sptem. 
They are easily distinguishable from each other, and with but very little 
trouble. A large spedmen-flower of each of the first classes, and pairs of 
flowers of the three following classes carefully examined, will, in a very 
short time, show the student the distinctions on which Linnaeus founded 
them. This wiQ be one very material step gained towards acquiring a clear 
view of the system, and as we proceed to point out the subdivisions or orders 
of each class, the figures of the parts on which the distinctions are formed, 
will give as clear a view of the whole sexual (^tem as is consistent with 
the plan of this work. 



FIRST CLASS : MONANDRIA. 

The flowers of this class are furnished with one stamen : it contains only 
thirty-three genera, and two hundred and fifly species. The first order, 
MoNOGYNiA, that is, having one pistil and one stamen, contains many 
highly ornamental exotics ; and the Zingiber offidndley the common ginger, 
is an miportant article of commerce ; the seeds and roots of many plants in 
this class are used in medicine, as well as by the dyer, as ^angale, turmeric, 
arrow-root, and zedoary. Their predominating quahties are aromatic. 
They are chiefly reed-looking, herbaceous plants, with large leaves and 
showy flowers. Several of the genera are American, as Salicomia, Canna, 
&c. All the plants alluded to above are in the first order, Monogtnia, 
they having only one pistill In the second order, Dioynia, having two 
pistils, there are seven genera, one of which is the CallUriche, or water 
starwort, which is also ~an aquatic, being frequently met with in ditches. 



CLASS DIANMLIA. IzT 

Tliera is another plant, BooMtimes sown in flower borders as an ornamental 
aannal, which belongs to this ovdar. Its chief ornament is its fruit, which 




IHgTSlm. MoDOfyniA* 
aie thickly set on its branches, resemUine strawberries : henee it is called 
Strawberry blite, — BUtum oofiUaium, The sexual distinctions of this first 
class, with the two orders, are represented in the preceding figures. 



SECOND CLASS : DIANDRIA. 

Thc flowers of this class haye onljr two stamens. Tliere are sixty-one 
genera in this class, which are divided into three orders. 

The first order, Moitogtnia, having one pistil, contains by far the 
greater number of the genera. JBere we find the useful olive, the beautiftil 
and fragrant jasmine, and maoy fine evergreen shrubs. The lilac, the fringe 
tree, and catalpa, also belong to this order. Nor are the herbaceous plants 
found here less prized. The wild and cultivated speedwells, the delicate 
schizanthns, the ehowv justitias, and the elegant slipperworts, are some of 
the chmoest gifts of Flora. The rosemary, and numerous species of sage. 
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those Aie me^oinal planVB, sre ranked in thiB onier. " The stractiiTe of tb« 
stefliens in the sage is skYgular : the two fflainents are very short, but two 
others are fastenra to these transversely by the middle ; and at one end of 
these is a gland ^ at the other an anther. This circumstance distinguishes 
the genus from all others, and is called its essential character." 

In the second order, Digtnia, plants with two pistib, there sre only 
three genera, and they are prbperly grasses. 

In the third order, Trigtnia, that is, plants with two stamens and three 
pistils, there are only two nearly allied genera, namely, the pepper and 
feperornia. The first is universsQly used as a spioe ; it is extensively eultiva' 
ted in India, and is a most important article of commeree* Even the leaver 
of Pifer Betel are a necessary of luxury, if not of life, in India, being used 
to chew along with the betel-nut of that country. 

The distinctions of this class and its orders wiQ be rendered more intelli^ 
gible by a leieience to the pieoeding engraving. 



THIRD CLASS : T&IANiyRIA. 

All flowers having three stamens , are focmd here. It contains three 
orders, comprising two hundred and seven genera and one thousand five hun- 
dMd and forty^nine species. The plant& arranged here are of the mosi 
interesting character* They form the general verdsnt covering of the earth, 
aflMhng pasturage for our nocks and herds at a^lmost ail seasons^ and fodder 
when the fields are buried in show. Almost all the useful plants, significantly 
calked cereoZs, are found in this class ; the ''staff of life," and all the diSer- 
ent sorts of grain which serve to feed and to fiitten the animals ^hich serve 
for ouv '^spcNrt or gust," are derived from one or other of the triandrious 
clsBS. In buUc the grasses are so diminutive as aggregately to form the 
most compact carpet^like turf; and on the other hand, on the banks of lakes 
and rivers they grow up into impenetrable reedy thickets. Nor are the 
other genera ranked here less remarkiible for the beauty of their flowers than 
are the cereals for their usefulness. The weQ-known crocus, the corn-flag 
and iris, and many allied foreign genera, are among the chiefest ornaments 
of our gardens, and which compensates in sbme measure for their want of 
usefulness when compared with their associates the cereals. No class shows 
more decidedly the axtifidal chluract^ of the Linnaean system than this ; foT 
assuredly the iris and wheat can claim no oongediabty with eaeh other, either 
in external structure ot eonstitutioBal ^ropeitiea ; but these having each three 
stamens compelled the atithor to plaoe them together. 

The daas is divided into thne acden, Moitoctjiia, Bigtitia, and T&i- 
OTiriA, the ftnt fawHay «ie pistil, the aeoond two^ mA the tiiiid tluree. 
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Theadeond order, Dxotnia, oontains most of our eoamon graaaos, as milr 
kt, panic graaa, bent grass, fox and cats' tail, oat and eocu'-lbot gnases, 
bctfides wheat, bariey, &c., together with the ^-fiuned sugar cane, that 
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source of wealth to the tropical planter, and indispensable condiflMttt in te 
^iet (k all nations. 

The third order, Triotnia, contains only twelve genera, most of them 
are water annual weeds : some are curious or pretty, but none an onltiTaled 
out of botanical oeUections. 



FOURTH CLASS : TETRANDRIA, 

It contains all plants having four stamens of e^t^iZ length. This distinc- 
tion should be specially kept m mind by the student, because the fourteenth 
class {didynantia) has also four stamens, but in this last two are longer ^an 
the others 

This class is divided into three orders, namely, MoNo«YiriA, DiaTiriA, 
and Tbtbaoykia, according to their number of pistils respectively. The 

TetoMdria. 



XoMgyata. 
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whole contains abore one hundred and nineteen genera, and one thousand 
and twenty-seven species in the recently published lists. Many of the genera 
of the first order are beautiful shrubs and trees, chiefly natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope and New Holland. 

The witch-hazel, one of our most interesting shrubs, is also placed in this 
small order. 

The third order, Tstraothia, is also small, containing only eleven 
genera. Amonf these, however, we find the well-known hoUy, or holme- 
tree, as it used to be called in former times. The common pond weed, 
PotamogjiUm^ so frequent in our slow-running rivers, also belongs to this 
order. 



FIFTH CLASS : PENTANDRIA. 

Thb flowers of this class have five stamens. It is divided into six orders. 
This class contains, perhaps, more phsnogamous plants than any other in the 
sexual system. The first order, MoivooYiriA, is particularly abundant both 
in genera and species ; every description of flowering plant is found here, 
trees, shrubs, and herbs, terrestrial and aquatic, trailers, creepers, and 
climbers, annuals, biennials, and perennials, deciduous ana evergreen, 
tender and hardy. 

Tlie second order, Dioynia, contains all plants having flve stamens and 
two pistils. This is also a large order, and comprises many beautiful and 
useful plants. Here we find the Asclepias, with its curiously constructed 
flowers, and the no less remarkable Skqtelia, a family of leafless plants, but 
bearing flowers of uncommon character both in shape and color, and more- 
over mfllusing a scent so loathsome that blow-flies lay their eggs on the 
petals! 

Pentandiia. 
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The third order, Triotitia, having three pistils. The laurustine is one 
of the most ornamental, and the elder, though a common intruder, is never- 
theless useful in many respects. The sumach family, so variously useful 
in die arts, is also ranked here, with several other genera of inferior note. 



CLASS HEXAMDRIA. 
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The fomth order, Txtraotnia, having four pistils, oontsins one genni 
only, a beaatifbl inhabitant of onr bogs and marshy gronnd, known by the 
name of grass of Parnassus. There are foor species of this plant already 
deseiibed ; three of them sre natives oi North Ajnerica. 
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The fifth order, Pxittaotvia, having five pistils, oontains nineteen 
gepera, amonf which we find the highly ornamental fiunily of Orassula,,^^ 
tnbe of saoculent plants, chiefiy from the Cape of Good Hope. Here also 
we find the si^wrlatively useful flax, which furnishes the raw matenal of the 
linen manufiicture ; the neat thrift, used for the edgings of walks in gardens, 
and the showy sea lavender. 

The sixth and last order, Poi^totwia, that is, having manj pistils, is a 
small order containing only three genera, two of which are exotiCs, the other 
is the ^fyosurus minmms, or mouse-taiL 



SIXTH CLASS : HEXANDRIA. 

This class is divided into foor orders, namely, Movoothia,Biothia, 
TaiGTviA, and Poltotkia. It contains two nundred genera, and above 
one thousand seven hondred and twenty-seven species, including by hi the 
greater number of our bulbous, flowering, and culinary plants, as the showy 
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J the splendid Uties; the long-fifed Atneiican aloe, the qisgnifibent 
erinvms, and pancnctiaiiiB.; the unequalled fruit of the pine-apple, and the 
f^pnkHj asaM onion, asparagus, &c. ^c. The plants are ehiefiy herbaceous, 
and found in every clime maa the torrid to the arotio zone> in the bamag 
sands of Africa, and from under the snows of Siberia. The first is by far 
the largest order, containing nine lentfas of the whole class. 

The second order, Digtnia, contains only three genera, but one of them 
is most imp<»tant to the inhabitants of tropical countries, and to those of the 
wanner parts of the temperate zones. Riee is the staff of life in India, and 
is cultivated on every spot of level ground where there is a command of water 
for irrigating the crop. Its quality as a grain is highly nutricious, and at 
the same time easily prepared for use. A wooden pestle and stone mortar 
only is necessary to free it from its rough husk ; and when winnowed, simple 
hoiung with the addition of « Mttle salt picfpares it as a principal article of 
food for botii rich and poor. 

The liiifd order, TkioTif ia, contdns a few bulbous and triberous stemmed 
plants, tenOn^ wkiefa is the well-known dock. 

The fourth order, Polygtnia, comprises only foar genera, aflliong which 
we find one ef the most bestttilnl genera, nasmely, the water-plant^. It 
id only found in fotda or tarfjr bogs. 

In studying the plants of this class, care must be taken not to confound 
&em IfMi those or the fifteenth class (TBtra(fynamia), which also has six 
stamefts. l^e ^brtinction is this : in nexandrta the stamens &te of eqnai 
length, whereas in the fifteenth class four are longer than the other two. 
But besides, the structure of the flowers of this latter class sufiiciently dis- 
tinguish them from the former. 



SEVENTH CLASS : HEPTANDRIA. 

It contains fotir orders, which together comprise fifteen genera and foity-^ 
eight s^iediet. 

H^aadrta. 



m^ 
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CLASS OCTAN0RJA. UoX 

IPke finrt order, Movooithia, having floweis with aeven alftmens and «iil)r 
one pistil, contains two nearly allied genera of trees, yix., tHe cesoiiltts and 
pavia, better known hj the name hoMe^hestnut. They are among the most 
ornamental of our forest trees, though thej are not native foresters. The 
flowers of the common sort are well known, and one or two of the pavias 
have bright red flowers, which are most striking objects in ornamental scenery. 
The common horse-chestnut yields great crops of nuts; but except the deer, 
no other animal will touch them. 

The second order, Dioth ia, plants having seven stamens and two pistils, 
contains only one cenns, namely, the Luneum Afrvcamfm^ a perennial herb 
from the Cape of Good H«^. 

The third order, Tetraoyitia, having four pistils, comprises only two 
genera, Saunirus^ lizard Vtail, and Astranthus, a new genus lately introduced 
from China. 

The fourth order is Heptagtnia, that is, plants having seven stamens 
and seven pistils. It is remarkable that among above three Siousand genera, 
only one should «ccur with seven stamens and seven styles ; indeed, as 
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Rousseau rerascrks, nature has neglected the number seven in her arrangement 
of vegetable structure. 



EIGHTH CLASS : OCTANDRIA. 

All plants having eight stamens are contained in Ibis elass, wUeh is 
divided mto four orders containing seventy-seven genera, and one thousand 
and filly-nine species. The first order, Monootkia, having one pistil, eoB- 
tains many senera ; of those the heaths are the' most eonsptcuous and 
nmnerous. tMT this fiiniily alone there are five hundred and ^irty-thxee 
species already described, chiefly natives of the southern parts of A^ea. A 
few are found in Britain, and several in other parts of Euyope. The eaiious 
iZ&eoEM, the gay and night-flowering (£noMer«, and the elegant jFVuAsiB, aie 
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found in this, class^ So also is the well-known mezereon, and many «zoCi& 
genera of great beaaty. 

Octandri*. 




Trigynla. 



Digyaia. 



Monogynia, 



The second order, DioTinA, contains only five genera, all exotics. They 
have eight stamens and two pistils. 

The third order, Trigtnia, having three pistils, comprises nine genera, 
among which the sea-side grape, and soap-berry of the West Indies,, are the 
most remarkable. 

The fourth order, Tetragtitia, contains six geneva, having fbur pistils, 
among which is the curioasly organized BryophyUum which hem viviparous 
progeny on the edges of its leaves. This is a remarkalile departure £rom the 
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usual way in which plants produce viviparous oflsprin^. Bulbs send forth 
offiets from the radical plate or coUet ; some few from the axils of the leaves 
on tiie stem, as exemplmed in the tiger lily ; others again eject living seeds 
from their spathes, as some of the onion tribe \ many trees and shrubs send 
up suckers from their roots, which become perfect plants ; but in the case of 
the BryophyUum, young plants are produced from the vascularparts of the 
edges of the leaves, besides yielding seed from their flowers. This mode of 
reprtMiuction obtains in a few other plants, a» the Malaxis and Echeveria ; but 
the leaves of these last require to be laid on moist earth in order to induce 
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the derelopment of their incipient bads, whereas the first pats them forth in 
the open air, and while the leaves are in Tigoroas growth on the branches. 



NINTH CLASS : ENNEANDRIA. 



Trs plants nlaced in this class are all fUmished with nine stamens, and 
contain but a limited nomber of species. It is divided into three oideis. 




Monogynia. 

comprising together, ten genera and seventy species. The first order, 
MoHOGTNiA, contains plants having nine stamens and one pistil ; in it we 
find the useful and fragrant cinnamon, and the famous genus laurel, whence 
so many medieinal oils, and other useful substances are extracted. 
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In the second order, Triotnia, or plants with nine stamens and two 
pistils, we find the excellent medical and now culinary plant rhubarb. 

The last order is Hexaotnia, or plants with six pistils : it contains but 
one genus of which there are only two species, the flowering-nu^ of Britain 
and the broadrleaved rush from Nepal. 



Inmr 
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TENTH CLASS : DECANDRIA. 

The tenth class is divided into five orders, all having ten stamens ; it con- 
tains one hundred and eighty-<six genera, and above one thousand six hun- 
ted and forty-eight species. This class comprises a great many of our 
finest flowering shrubs and trees. In the first order, Monootnia, we have 

Decandrit. 




Digyiife. 
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the Kahmas, Ledums, Rhododendrims, Andromedas, &c., plants as generally 
admired as they are universally coltivateid : we have also the arbutus, clethra, 
the fine aromatic scented storax tree, and many other exotics of the greatest 
beauty, all having one pbtil only. 

In the seoond OTder, DiaTiriA, we find the well-known Jfydrangeay the 
extensive genos Siu^ffe^ and the equally extensive family of i^Kia^Attf, 
which incloses tiw hi^Uy estimable eaination, pink, sweet-william, and 
other species and varieties of that favorite tribe ; these have two pistils. 

The third order, TRiOTiriA, contains a great many plants which are 
allied to the Dianthus family. They are niosti|y slender annual weeds, 
though many are pretty and a few ornamental, llie catchflies, stitchworts, 
and sandworts are all found here, and constitute a great majority of the order ; 
they have three pistils. 




Pecagynte. 



PeDtifynis. 
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The fourth order, Pxntagtitia, contains a good many plants, both 
native and foreign. The Cotyledons and OscaUses of the Cape of Good }lope, 
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fttA tiM IMwm of Sfifope, «re most niimeroin. The lychnis and movee-ear 
dikkwaed^ together with the common sponrey, and other plants hanng ty^ 
pistils, are also placed here. 

The fifUi order, DscAoririA, that is, plants haying ten pistils as well as 
ten stameoi^, contains only one genus, and that a foreigner, namely, PhyUh 
lacea, of which there are nine or ten species. 



ELEVENTH CLASS : DODECANDBIA. 

Thsbs is no plant yet disoovered with eleTen stamens, and all those of 
this dass Tar? from twelve to nineteen. It contains seven orders, forty-nine 
genera, and roar hundred and twenty-fow q;iecies. The first orders Mo- 




Trigynla. Dlfpili. MonogyBta. 

irooYiriA, among many fine tropical plants, includes the celehrated firnit 
tree, mangosteen, said to be the most delioious and wholesome fruit in ^e 
world. 

The second order, Diotvia, having two pistOs, contains only two genera, 
of which acrimony, common on road-sides, is one. 

Tlie third order, T&iotmia, contains the genus Rfiseda, some species of 
which are used by the dyer for producing a yellow colo^ : another species is 
the universal favorite, mignonette, cultivated entirely for its scent. The 
extensive iuphorbia, or Bpurge fkmily, also belong to this order. 

The fbvath order, TxT&AOTiriA, having four pistils and diirteen stamens, 
contains only, one genns, viz., the Qdhgonum paUasia, a native of the 
Caspian 

llie fifth order, PiEirt aotitia, plants with five pistOs, contains only three 
genera, of which the BlackweUias are the principal. They are all, except 
one, tropical shrubs. 
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The sixth order, Hezaoynia, contaiot a single 
bat that a very curioas one ; its leaves beinff fo] 
furnished with lids, like those of the Nepenthes. 



ins, viz., CejphdUdtu^ 
into elegant pitchers, 
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The seventh and last order, Bodkcaotitia, contains only two nearly 
allied genera, viz., the sempervivum or house4eek, having twelve pistils and 
twelve stamens. 




Dodeeagynia. 



TWELFTH CLASS : ICOSANDRIA. 

This class contains all sach plants as have twenty or more stamens seated 
upon the corolla or calyx. In this class the situation and not the number of 
the stamens furnish the characters of the class ; they are also remarkable for 
rising directly from the calyx along with the corolla ; the caljrx is of one leaf 
and hollow. It is divided into three orders, comprising sixty genera, and one 
thousand two hundred and ten species. This is one of the most important 
classes of the Linnsean system, as containing many of our most useful fruits, 
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as wen as most esteemed flowers. In the first order, Mohootitia, hziing 
one pistU aad twenty or more stamens, we have the gorgeous Oacft, Oareus^ 



leoMBdrlm. 




MoMvyBJa. 

EpifhoUum^ and Opuniias ; the myrtle, EugenM and EucafytUM ; these pUmts 
are all remarkable for a stracture different m>m most other plants, and many 
of them are esteemed for the beanty of their flowers. Of frnits we hsTO the 
guava, pomegranate, and several of our best wall-fruits. 

In the second order, Di-PsifTAGTifiA, that is, i^ants haying from two to 
five pistils, we have the pear, apple, quince, &c. ; likewise the eztensire 
genus Mesernbryanthemum, orwhicn there are three hundred and thirteen 
sDecies, besides numerous yaiieties described by the late lamented Mr. 
naworth. 




Folygynia. 
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in the third order, Poltotnia, we haye the unriyalled rose, the exquisite 
Btrawberry, raspberry, and many others of great worth and beauty. 
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THlRTISN'ni CLASS : POLYANMU. 

AiAs plants having an unlimited number of stamens distinct from eacb 
other, and seated on the receptacle, belong to this class, which contains one 
hundred and seven genera, ana nine hundred and fifty-six species. 

The first order, Monogtnia, having one pistil, comprises, among many 
others, the caper-tree, the well-known poppy, the curious sarracenia, and the 
magnificent water-lily. To this order also belongs the Btjca arellana, the red 
pulp of which is extensively used by dyers under the name of amotta. 

Polyoadria. 




Di-Trigynia. 
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The second order, Digyitia, is well typified in the splendid peony, a 
genns which has been lately much increased by new vaHeties reoeived from 
China and Siberia. The plants of this order have two pistils. 

The third order, Triotn ia, contains the beautiful larkspurs, ike danger- 
ous aconite, «nd the strong-scented Hibbertia. 

The fourth order, Tetragtkia, contains only two genera ; the butter 
nut, a tropical fruit ; and the Drimys winten, a tree allied to the magnolia. 

The fifth order, Pentagtiyia, contains ten genera, of which me well- 
known columbine may be taken as a type. 




Polygyoi^ PraUffynla. 

The BXtAimka^y Pca/iiCMrifxA,c9BtMBS;a gse»x mi^iy |M»0£«w«ri^jpl9Atii» 
both shrubs and herbs ; among the former, the magnolia is most coniBrpicuons ; 
among the latter, the anemone and lananealns are confessedly beautiful. Of 
early, or winter flowering plants, the aconite and hellebore aie examples, 
and die globe-flower and manhnnaiigold are showy plants. 
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FOURTC&NTH GLASft : OIDYNAHIA« 

Tkx ft i iMKB of this ekw hsre &ur fltamene, two of wlaek are voferior, 
md it eoDtflODS two oideis, one hundred aad seventy ge&eza, a^d one thoor 
ttnd Una hundred apccies. The flowete ave generaHy mgent. 

hk the fiMt order, 6TMiro*psAjrA, the cailyx is penialttiifii', and l^eoomM 
the seed-vesael, in which the seeds lie naked. lii this order we find the 
germander, lavender, mint, and dead-netlle, and many others of similar 
charaeter : several of them are oseful in cookery. 

DidysMiia. 





AqglMpennt. Gymnosperma. 



The Beoond order is Ahoiospvbma, so called hecanse, thoaghtbe stamens 
sre the same in number and position, the seeds are difiinently mspoeed, being 
contained in a capsule. Many of the plants in this oider are very beautiful ; 
&r instance, the t»gnonia, velkameria, antirrhinum, miraulus, ^e. The 
common fox-glove, so conspicuous in our hedge banks, also bek>ngs to this 
order, and is a good type of the whole. 

This class, with its orders, are easily distinguished from the ftmrth chiSB, 
which also has four stamens ; but the characters are very striking, and cannot 
easily be mistaken for those of the iburth. In this the calyx is of one leaf 
and tabuhKF, divided into five or two^lipped segments, which are unequal and 
persisting. The corolla is of ope petal ; the upper lip concave and some- 
times bi£d, the lower lip trlfid. 

The seeds in the first order are four, situate at the bottom of the persistiDg 
i%kf%. In the aeoond order they are noaieroas, and fteteaed to a ffiiibzm 
naefMusle. 
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FIFTEENTH CLASS : TETRADYNAHIA. 

This claas has six stameiuB, four of which are longer than the other two. 
There are no orders in this dass, the orders siliculosa and siliquoea being 
exploded, all the flowers being similar in structore, and Is a truly naturu 
association, and forms the order Ouctfera in Jnasieu'ssystem. Blany of the 

TetradyiMiBta. 




Btamsna and seed-Teweb. 

plants are dietetic, as the cabbage, tomip, radish, &c. ; and some are finely 
scented and favorite flowers, as the wall-flower, stock, arabis, rocket, &c. 
The seeds of several cruciferous plants yield oil of ex6ellent quality. 

This is a truly natural class of plants, great similarity of the flowers, 
seeds, &c., being observable throughout the whole of the genera. The 
calyx is a four-leaved perianthemum, sepals concave, equal, and deciduous ; 
corolla of four petals, claws inserted into the receptacle, limbs wideniuff 
outwards, and assuming a cruciform direction ; stamens six ; filaments awjh 
diaped, the opposite ones shorter than Uie other .four ; anthers acuminate, 
often arrow-head shaped, diverging ; pistillum germen superior, style short 
or wanting ; stigma obtuse ; s^-vessel is a-siliqua or silicula, of two v^ves 
opening at the basQ. The stigma is commonly persisting, and forms the 
apex of the dissepiment, which is prominent beyond the margins of the 
valves. 

Linnasus divided this class into two orders, founded on the shape of the 
seed-vessels, one being a short roundish pod, and the other a long one, as 
represented in the cut. But as these forms, often approach each other among 
the genera, modem writers have discontinued noticmg the orders, as the 
distinctions were specific rather than generic. 
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SIXTEENTH CLASS : MONADELPHLA. 

The Btamens are united in one set in this class, which is divided into seven 
orders, founded on the number of the stamens, not on that of the pistils, as 
in other classes ; the whole containing one hundred and thirty-nine genera, 
and one thousand four hundred and thirty-six species. 




Ocividria. Heptaadria. Pentandila. Triandria. 

The first order, Triandria, contains all such flowers as have three united 
stamens. In this we find several beautiful Cape bulbs ; as the Ferraria, 
Tigridia, HerberHa, &c. The flowers are not only of uncommon forms, but 
curiously spotted or streaked with dark colors. 

The second order, Pentandria, has five stamens united in one set. Of 
this order the passion-flower is the most remarkable type. 

The third order, Hexandria, has six stamens united in one set. This 
order contains but one genus, and is so distinct in itself, that it forms an 
order in the natural system. It is a . bulbous-rooted plant, called Cfilliesia 
graminea, having grass-like leaves and curious flowers. This plant was 
unknown to Linnsus. 

The fourth order is Heptandria, plants furnished with seven stamens 
united together at the base. The order contains the uelaigoniums, commonly 
called geraniums ; a genus of plants unequalled lor immense variety of 
forms and colors. Of pelargoniums there are above two hundred and thirty- 
eight species, and between three and four hundred varieties already enrolled 
in books. They are chiefly natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and have 
long formed a large majority of our green-house plants. 

The fifth order of the class is Octandria, and contains only two genera, 
which have eight stamens united in one set or brotherhood, '^uie first genus 
iaAitonia, named by Linnseus in honor of the late William Alton, Esq., 
royal gardener at Kew,,England. The second is Comosperma, hairy-seeded 
shrabs from New Holland. 

The sixth order is Decandria, plants having ten stamens in one set. 
Here we find the true geraniums or crane's-bill. These are chiefly herba- 
ceous plants, and found in many parts of the temperate latitudes. The herb- 
Robert, is a common British plant, and is a good type of the genus. This 
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Polyandria, 



Dodecaadriar Decaadriftb 



order is, however, rich in showj^ plants of very differently eonstmcted 
flowers, called Papilumaceous, or bntterfly-ahaped,. and their seed-veasel* 



Tfie seventh order is Dodkcaitdbia, containing plants which have twelve 
stamens in one brotherhood. This order comprises twelve genera, some of 
them highly ornamental, but they are all tropical plants. 

The eighth order is Poltahdria, that is, flowers having many stamens 
united in one set. Here many of our gayest flowering plants are arran£[ed. 
—as the althea, lavatera, hibiscus, sida, silk-cotton-tree, the tea-tree, and its 
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aajgpifioeat congener the camellia, now so common an ornamental fevorite in 
British gardens. All the orders of this class are rich in fine flowering plants ; 
and as a great majority of them were easily transported from the countries in 
which they were natives, a chief part of them has been long in cultiTation 
in European collections. In Maivacat there are many splendid plants, and 
only equalled by many of the Bombacea, the ThmstromacetB, CameUiacea, and 
Afyrtacete. In short, there are here an assemblage of beauties which axe 
scarcely to be surpassed by any equal number of orders in the whole vegeta- 
ble kingdom. For whether we consider those that axe herbaceous, as the 
hollyhock ; or shrubby, as the camellia ; or climbers, as the passion-flower ; 
or as stately trees, as the Adansonia and silk-cotton, few of the same descrip- 
tions of plants can be found to compare with them in floral grandeur. 



SEVENTEENTH CLASS : DUDELPHU. 

Flowxbs having two sets or brotherhoods of stamens. In general nine 
are united together, with a single one by itself, which is accounted the second 
brotherhood. This class contains one hundred and twenty-nine eenera, and 
one thousand five hundred and six species. The flowers are chiefly butterfly- 
shaped, and the whole dass has a very distinct character. 

Diadelplita. 




Hexuidrit. Pentandria. 

The first order is Psmtan dria, that is, five stamens united in two sets. 
Tliis order contains only a single genus, uamely, the Manniera trifoha, an 
AiGrican Annual of no great beauty. 

The second order is Hexandria, consisting of plants bearing six sta- 
mens in two brotherhoods. This order contains six genera, of wlach the 
common weed fumitory is a eood example. 
^ The third order of this class is Octandria; containing flowers having 
eight stamens in two sets. This order comprises only, four genera, of which 
the beaatifal milkwort is the most numerous and eonspicuoos. 

Hie fourth order Dscandria : plants having ten stamens united m two 
m$By usually nine'together, and one by itself above the others. The order 
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Decandria. 



Octandria. 



contains the greater number of the leguminous plants, or such as bear pods. 
They have afl butterfly-shaped flowers ; and comprise almost all our most 
useful kinds of pulse, forage plants, dyes, and many beautiful and valuable 
shrubs and trees. The pea, bean, tare, indigo, are examples of the order. 



EIGHTEENTH CLASS : POLYADELPHIA. 

If contains all plants having their stamens arranged in many brotherhoods. 
It is divided into two orders, and contains twenty-one genera and one hundred 
and eighty-seven species. 

Polyadelphia. 




Polyandria. 



Decandria. 



The first is Decandria ; flowers with ten stamens in several distinct 
bundles or sets. Here are onl3r four genera, all tropical plants ; among 
them we find the Theobroma, which yields the useful chocolate nut. 

The second order is Poltaitdria, comprising plants whose flowers have 
many stamens in many distinct sets. This disposition of the parts on which 
the order is founded, is exemplified in the St. John's wort, a plant common 
in our fields as well ajs gardens. And in green-houses the useml and beauti- 
ful fruitr-tree, the orange, afibrds a ready example. 
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NINETEENTH CLASS : SYNGENESIA. 

This class contains all the compound flowers, or Composite of Jnssieu. The 
meaning of the title sigtiines to generate together : the seed-bearing florets 
being all crowded together on the same base or receptacle : or, more proba- 
bly, from the circumstance of the stamens being united in a cylinder, and 
surrounding the style near its apex. The peculiar arrangement by which 
svng^nesious flowers are distinguished from all others is this, that besides 
the union of the anthers, the flowers or florets, instead of standing singly, 
are here congregated ; instead of each having a calyx and receptacle, one 
calyx and one receptacle is common to the whole, whatever that number may 
be. The whole together is called the flower, as that of a daisy : the sepa- 
rate parts composing the disk of it, are called florets. The flower is sup- 
ported on its exterior by a number of scale-like leaves, by some called calyx, 
but by others anthodium, and mostly attached to the outer rim of the recep- 
tacle, which bears the florets on its upper surface. The florets however are 
not always perfect in themselves ; some of them are of two sexes, others, 
male, or female, or neuter. On the difference of these in position and char- 
acter, the orders of the class are founded. The florets are said to have a 
calyx which is superior, and becomes the crown of the seed ; a corolla which 
is of one petal and superior ; the limb campanulate, or ligulate ; stamens 
five, filaments inserted into tiie tube of the floret ; anthers united by theu: 
margins in all bisexual florets ; germen inferior, being a naked seed crowned 
with the other parts ; st^Ie erect ; stigma in two parts, each revolute and 
divergent ; seed single, either naked, or crowned with the calyx^ or with a 
pappus to assist the dispersion. The dandelion and thistle are familiar 
examples. This class contains two hundred and seventy-seven genera, and 
two thousand six hundred and fifty species. 
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Superflua. jEqualia. 

The first order is ^qualis in which all the florets are of two sexes.' 
This is a very extensive order, and contains many very common plants, as 
the sowthistle, lettuce, hawkweed, burdock, artichoke, &c., &c. The chief 
part of them are herbs, and many are annuals. 
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The second order is SwrnwiAJA. Here we find plants the flowers of which 
haTo the florets of the disk bisexual, and those forming the ra3rs female, but 
which are impregnated by the anthers of the disk. This circumstance was 
considered by Lmnieus as superfluous, and hence the title. This is also a 
▼ery large order, and contains many useful as well as beautiful plants. Of 
the first, tansy and camomile are examples ; of the second, the helichrysums^ 
xeranthemums, and dahlias. 

The third order is Frustranea, so called because the florets of the disk 
are bisexual, and Uiose in the ray or margin neuter. These last, bavins 
sometimes the rudiments of a pistillum, but no other sexual organ, are said 
to be inefiectual or frustrated polygamy. The type of the order is the 
splendid sunflower, with which many of the same style of flowering plants 
are arranged, such as the rudbeckia, coreopsis, &c. 
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Necessarim. 
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The fourth order is called Necessaria, because the florets of the disk or 
centre of the flower, bein^ aH male, it is necessary that those of the ray or 
margin should be female, in order that there may be perfect seed, and which 
is found to be the case in all plants ranked in this order. Calendula and 
arctotis, exotics chiefly from the Cape of Good Hope, are two of the itiost 
conspicuous genera in this order. 

The fifth order of Syngenesia is called Segregata, because the florets 
Byngenesia. 




Segrtcauu 
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hsve each its proper oalyx (diflferent from the periaathe of the floret), besides 
the common anthodium or exterior calyx ; or there are several florets con- 
tained in each calyculus. All the plants in this order are exotic herbs and 
finder shrubs. 

To the above five orders Linnsus added a sixth, called Monogamia, in 
contradistinction to the other orders which are polygamous. The plants 
which stood in this sixth order were such as had their stamens united, as in 
the other orders of the class, but had simple flowers, not aggregated florets. 
The genus Lobelia was one, but which is, as well as all the o&ers (except 
one) of the order Moneggtma, now placed in the class PenUmdria Mono- 
gynia. 



TWENTIETH CLASS : GYNANDRU. 

It contains plants which have their stamens seated upon the pistillnm. 
This class comprises one hundred and ten genera, and four hundred and 
thirty-seven species. The species are generally herbaceous, with tuberous 
roots, curious ^outy, or chmbing stems ; many are epiphytes growing on 
trees, or flourishing in rotten vegetable matter in moist places. Some of 
their flowers are splendid, many highly fragrant, and all of remarkable con- 
ionnation. The class is divided into three orders, viz. : — - 

OjnumdrlB. 




Htxaadrta. Diaadria. Monandria. 

Order one is Moitandria, containing plants which have one anther 
seated on the pistillum. This order comprises some of our most attractive 
wild plants. 

The second order is Diandria, flowers having two anthers seated on the 
pistillum. In this order we find the beautiful ladies' slipper. 

The third order is Hezandria, containing plants which have six stamens 
seated on the pistil. 
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TWENTY-FIRST CLASS : MONGECIA. 

It consists of plants which have male and female flowers separate, but on 
the same root. This class contains one hundred and forty-seven genera^ and 
one thousand and fifty-two species. It may here be observed, that in syn- 
genesious flowers the unisexual florets stand separately, but are included in 
the same cover ; here they also are separate, but in distinct covers. 

MoncDCia. 
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Monandria. 



This class is divided into ten orders, viz. : — 

The first order Monandria, that is, separate male flowers bearing one 
stamen. Five genera are contained in this order, one of which is the cele- 
brated bread fruit tree, a native of the South Sea Islands. 

MonoBcia. 




Txiandria. 
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The second order is Diandric, having distinct male flowers bearing two 
stamens. In this order is found the common duckweed. 

The third order is Triandria, consisting of plants hayinc* separate male 
flowers bearing three stamens. The maize or Indian com ranks in this order. 

The fourth order is Tetrandria, includes all plants whose separate male 
flowers have four stamens. Here we find the alder and birch, forest trees ; 
the box and mulberry trees. 

The fifth order is Psntandria, containing all monoecious plants whose 
male flowers bear five stamens. The amaranth us is most conspicuous here. 

The sixth order is Hexandria, separate male flowers, furnished with six 
stamens. The plants of this order are chiefly palms, or allied to that tribe. 
The cocoa nut and sago palms are here, as well as the acrocomia and others. 

The seventh order, Octandria, has separate male flowers, bearing eight 
stamens. This is a very small order, containing only one genus, the Duvaiuiy 
a lofty tree, indigenous to Chile. There are two species, one of them from 
Owhyhee. 

Moaocia. 
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The eighth order is Icosandria, containing plants which have male 
flowers separate, and bearing many stamens inserted into the calyx. Botan- 
ists have as yet discovered only one genus which can with propriety be 
placed here, and this a tree firom New Holland, called Atherosperma mosauUa. 
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The ninth order is Polyandria, which contains plants whose male 
flowers are separate, and which bear many stamens, seated on the receptacle. 
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This is a pretty large order, and comprbes the beautiful Beg&nia, the chestr 
nut, beech, hazel, walnut, and above all, the lordly oak. Here also we find 
the plane tree, Salisburia, and the humble yet numerous tribe of arums. 



MonoBCim. 



MonadelffUa. 

The tenth order is Monadelph|a, that is, plants having male flowers 
distinct, and whose stamens are united at the base into one brotherhood. 
This is the largest order of the class, and contains some of the most mag- 
nificent forest trees, as the pines and firs, larch, cedar, cypress, &c. Here 
are also the enormous gourd, useful melon, and cucumber, the poisonous 
janipha manihot, and ihe medicinal palma Christi. 



TWENTY^ECOND CLASS: DICECIA. 

It is composed of plants which have unisexual flowers, not on the same 
but on diflTerent roots. In modem nomenclatures this class has arranged in 
it one hundred and three g^enera, and six hundred and sixty species. It is 
divided into no less than thirteen orders, which are as follows, viz. : — 

The first order is Monandria, consisting of plants bearing unisexual 

DiOBcia. 





Diandria. Ilonandrii. 

flowers on different roots, those of the male plant having but one stamen. 



CLASS DKECIA. Xci 

This is a small order, containing only two genera, one bein? the remarkable 
wrew-pine ; so called because the leaves resemble those of the pine apple, 
only much larger, and they issue ttom the stem in a very different manner ; 
that is, neither opposite or alternately, but the last always a little to the left 
of the former, so that they are expanded spirally like the worm of a screw. 
The second order is Dxandria, containing plants having unisexual 
flowers on different roots, the males bearing two stamens. This order 
contains four genera, of which the common willow is the principal ; there 
being of thisgenus no less than one hundred and sixty-seven species already 
described. Tlie VaUsneria spiralis ^ so beautifully described by Dr. Darwin 
in his ,'* LoYes of the Plants,'' belongs to the order. 

DkBda. 

Tetrtndrta. Triandria. 

The third order is Triaitdbja, having male flowers on one plant, and 
females on another, the former being furnished with three stamens in each. 
This order contains twelve genera, among which one is a common trailing 
plant, found on our moist moors — namely, the crow-berry. The date- 
bearing palm, so useful to the common people in Persia, and other countries 
where it grows naturally, also belongs to this order. 

The foarth order, Tetrandria, consists of plants having flowers of one 
sex, but on distinct roots. The male plants have four stamens in each flower. 
This order contains fifteen genera, among them we find the candle-berry 
myrtle. 

The fifth order is Pkntandria, the male plants of which bear flowers 
having ^re stamens. This order contams thirteen genera : among which are 
the well-known culinary vegetable spinach, and the no less valuable hop. 
M\ the other genera are exotics. Respecting the hop, it has been said that 
it was formerly the custom to root out all the male plants from every hop- 
garden ; but that now the custom is found erroneous ; and one male plant to 
every twenty females is allowed by the growers, in order to give weight to 
the sample. 
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Hexandria. 



Pentandria. 



The sixth order is Hexandria, dicecious plants, bearing male flowers, 
having six stamens. This order comprises seventeen genera, among which 
are six palms, some of them of stately growth, and highly ornamental in 
their native countries. The genus smilaa: is also here, some of the species 
of which yield medical drugs. 

DioBcia. 




Enneandriai 



Octandria. 



Order seven is Octandria, containing dicecious plants, the males of 
which have flowers furnished with eight stamens. This is a very small 
order, containing only the genus poplar. 

The eighth order is Ennkandria, the male plants of which bear flowers 
having nine stamens. This is also a small order, containing^ only three 
genera. 

DioDCia. 




Dodecandria. 



Decandria. 



The ninth order is Decandria, the male plants of which have ten 
stamens. Another small order, containing five genera, all of which are 



CLASS DKECIA. 
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exotics. One of the principal is the papaw, a large tree-like herb, bearing 
bunches of fruit resembling melons, much used in India. 

The tenth order is Dodecandria, the male plants of which are furnished 
with twelve stamens. This order contains six genera. 

The eleventh order of the class Dioecia is Icobandria, the male plants 
of which bear flowers having above twelve stamens inserted in the calyx. 

Order twelve is Poltandria, the male plants of which are furnished 
with many stamens, fixed on the receptacle. This order contains seven 

Dicecia. 




Pblyandria. 




loosandria. 



genera, all of which are exotics. Here we find CUffortia, a genus common 
in our green-houses. Also a/au and zamia, plants of curious habit, to be 
met with in most collections. 

The last order of the class is Monadelphia, the male plants of which 
bear flowers, in which the stamens are united in one brotherhood. This 

DicBCia. 




Monadelphia. 

order comprises fifteen genera, of very various bulk and manner of growth. 
Here are the magnificent Bourbon palm, the lofty and symmetrical araucaria, 
— the humble butchers' broom — > the pj^ramidal juniper — the dark yew — 
the fragrant nutmeg, and the curious pitcher plant, forming together a most 
interesting assemblage. 
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TWENTY-THIRD CLAS& : POLYGAMU. 

SioNiFTiNO many marriages ; that is, of plants having hoth unisexoal 
and bisexual flowers on the same, or on different roots. There is a good deal 
of micertainty about placing plants in this division of the system, because 
some of the genera are not always constant in their modes of flowering ; 
and even single plants will occasionally exhibit^ all the characters by which 
the different orders are founded. 

This class contains sixty-eight genera, and seven hundred and thirtyndx 
species, and is divided into two orders. 

Polygamia. 




MoiuBcia. 

The first order is Monoecia, containing plants in which the polygamy is 
complete on one root, that is, where there are male flowers havmg stamens 
only, female flowers having pistils only, and flowers in which the stamens 
ana pistils are united. Tms is a very extensive order, and contains many 
highly beautiful a^ well as useful plants. Here are the mimosas, the ingas, 
the acacias, the maples, the beautiful ailantus, and the fine fruit tree, the 
mango. There are also a good many of the gramineae in this order. 

llie second order Dioccia contains plants which have the polygamy 
complete on two diflferent roots, lliis order contains eighteen genera, among 
which there are the ash tree, so useful for its timber, ine bread nut, the date 
pkun, the anacavdiiim, and the nmnerous fiunily of the ^. Out of this last* 
mentioiied genus limisos formed another order which he called T&i<eciA| 



CLASS CRYPTOGAMIA. 
Polygamia. 
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DlflBdA. 



haying the polygamy complete on three distinct plants ; that is, male fiowers 
are found on one, female on another, and male and female flowers on a third ; 
hat as this circumstance has only been noticed on one species, Tiz. the culti- 
vated fig, his followers have thought the order untenable, and it is therefore 
abolkhed. 



TWENTY-FOURTH CLAS9 : CRYPTOGAMU. 

SioiriFTiiro hidden marriages. This class is divided into nine orders, 
and contains three hundred and seventy-eix genera, and two thousand six 
hundred and sixty^-two species. 

The first order is Filicies, or ferns, having the sporule or seed ooncepta- 
des on the back of the fronds or leaves. In the BuKhnumf figured belowy 



CrypUiguiia. 




TiM Gam — Polypobiam. 

the fimetifieatioii forma UneA purallel to the ribs of the leafieti, while the 
Pofypodtmm is so caUed from the firootifioatioQ spots^n the back of Uie frond. 
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These are a very carious and distinct tribe of vegetables. They have 
perennial roots, annually throwing up stems or fronds, which ar« evolved 
circinately ; that is, the pointy of the nrond^ and its divisions, are rolled in 
upon their bases in their incipient slate, and their development is an evolu- 
tion or unrolling to complete expansion. In cold countries, the ferns are 
what the palms are between the tropics, their, appearance being somewhat 
similar, indeed, some of the ferns m South America vie with Uie palms in 
height, though not in duration ; the former being much more fugitive. The 
fronds are kidney-shaped, linear, pinnate, or decompound ; some are . not 
more than an inch in height ; othevs, in warm countries, arrive at many feet 
in height. According as the conceptaclee, or spots whence the seeds or dust 
proceed, are arranged on the frond, the generic characters arQ drawn ; some, 
as the osmunda, have their fructification in a loose spike, qnite , difierent in 
form from the fronds. The habitat of fbrns is on waste ground, damp rocks, 
or mossy stems of trees. 

The second order, E^ui8£tac«2b, contains only one genus, whence the 
name of the order is derived, , namely, equisetum, or horsetail, a common 
British plant found in pools and ditches. In some countries this plant is 
called fi:og.pipe, because frogs are found in the same situations. The horse- 
tail is of most symmetric^ growth, having upright jointed stems, with 
verticillate fringes of linear leaves, bearing spikes of fructification on the 
summit. 




Equisetacece. 
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Th6 Ihurd order is Ltcopooxacxjb, containing only twoffonera. This is 
vUierwise eafled dub-moss, firom the shape of the pUnt, The plants of this 
«rder are £Mind on peat tiogs, and damp woods of peaty soil. 

Ciyptqgunis. 




Lycopo d es c 6B. 

The fourth order is Maki xlxacbjb, containing four genera. These are 
Tery inconspicaous plants, springing up cm moist ground amon^ moss or 
s, having* the appearance of tufts of small quills ; others bear htde round 
hence they are called pillwort. 




Pnalaria. ManilMMSMk 



The fifth order is Muici, containing a great many genera and species. 
These flourish only in cold northern countries, and in shady damp situations. 



UmeL 



Bogs and moist ground are coTored with them, forming a soft and compact 
carj^t. They rank in the lowest order of vegetation, and serve for a pro- 
tection or food for larger plants. 

The sixth order is Hepatic a, consisting of small creeping mconspicuous 
plants, having their leaves imbricated on each other, and quite distinct from 
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the lichens, which they in wme degree reftemMe. One of the genen, ihe 
jnngetmanniai is very common, and met with en bogs^ moist woedft, tfti 
sides of mountains where springs oose oat^ 




Bepafiia»r 



The serenth eider is Algjb, oontaimng seventy-miie genefs, which ue 
chiefly aoquatics inhabiting the sea, lakee^ and liters. In the second trib* 




of this order we find confenra, a ntimeroas genns^nd remarkable for its 
being sooner detected by its color than its form. The green scum, which 
so soon appears on a glass of water, or on the surface of moist earth, or on 
the inside of water vessels, or on stones in brooks, is conferra of one 
species or other. The greater namber of alge inhabit the depths and 
shallows of the ocean, hence called sea-weeds. 

The eighth order is LicHxirxis, containing all those scahr, ash^coloxed 
substances which grow on rocks, walls, bnildmgs, or stems or trees. They 
assume very many forms ; some are spread out in thin i>aiehment-like 
expansions, others rise from the suri^use on which they grow, and present 
tAiaggy tufts of a hoary appearanoe. Some of them are the food of aiuBMde» 
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LidMM-ramiferimw. 



L. pixidstin. 



Lichenrrangtferinus being almost the only provision of the reindeer of Lap- 
land ; others are medicinally useful, and a few are used by the dyer. The 
firuit of the lichens consist of tubercles, or saucer-like bodies ; the plants ara 
found on the old branches of trees, wooden pales, &c. 




UdiMk 



The ninth and last order is Fuiroi, comprising all the mushroom tribes. 
There are above one hundred and fifty-nine genera, and upwards of one 




A. esaipMtrit. 
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thoofland one hundred and fiftynseren species already on the published Uste; 
and no doubt many more exist undiacorered. The major part of the fungi 
ffrow on rotten wood, and other decayed vegetable and animal substances. 
Some of them are eatable, and much used in refined cookery, others poison- 
ous, and much caution is requisite even in choosing those which are allowed 
to be wholesome. The dry rot in timber is said to be caused by difierent 
lands of fungi. 

In the above figure^ the Agaricus volvaceus represents a young plant burst- 
ing through the volva, and a mature one with its lacerated remains round its 
base ; the volva, in a few species of the Lycoperdon genus, assumes rather a 
curious and puzzling appearance. Splitting into a number of elastic seg- 
ments, it turns inside out, and becomes the fulcrum of the fungus, as m 
Lffcoperddm coUforme, or sessile, as in Geastnan multifidum. But in lAfCo- 
perdan fomiaUum^ or turret puff-ball, a still more wonderful appearance is 
presented ; in this the volva has a kind of inner lining, the habit of the 
outer is to split like the volva of Agaricus volvaceus, the inner as though 
inflated rebounds upwards, as Lycoperdon coUforme, however both split into 
four corresponding divisions, the points of these divisions remain in contact, 
and bear the puffiall on their summit as may be seen in the figure. 




Lycoperdon 
mulUfldttm. fiMrnicatum. coUipnne. 

To these twenty-four classes the author of the sexual system added an 
appendix containing the order PalnuBy the flowers of which, m his time, were 
not sufficiently known to enable him to place them in the proper classes ; this 
task, however, has been performed by modem botanists, who have distributed 
the palms among the different classes and orders according to the Linn«an 
rules, and where he himself would have placed them had he been acquainted 
with their manner of flowering. 

The foregoing is an outline of the sexual system of botany. The annexed 
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ddinealioBs of the namben and dupositions of the sexual parts on which 
Che syBtem is founded, render longer descriptions of the clsuBses and orders 
onneoeBsaiy. For by an attentive examination of the titles compared with 
Ihe figures, as perfect a knowledge of the system may be acquired, as is 
necessary for any one seeking information on the subject. 

For the easy classification of the yarious tribes of plants, the sexual 
system is as well calculated as any other artificial scheme that can be devised ; 
and as a first step to gaining a knowledge of the diflbrent forms of flowers 
it is indispensable. But tike all other artificial systems it has its defects ; 
these are bringing together in the same class, plants which have neither 
resemblance nor affinity with each other, save in the circumstance of their 
having the same number of stamens. Some of the true grasses, for instance, 
are classed with genera having no kind of similitude or congeniality ; indeed, 
many anomalies are found in the system, which show its artificial character. 
This, as before observed, vras felt and acknowledged by the author himself, 
and has led to the new system of Jussieu. 



DIRECTIONS 
PRESERVING PLANTS. 



It it tmnteessaiy to enamenle all the adfantages resulting from the 
posaessioii of a collection of preserved plants, as'they can be iUlly appseeiat- 
ed only by a person who has made considerable nroffress in the study of 
Botany. But the begixmer requires to be informed, that nothing can more 
materuJly aid him in his endeavours to become familiar with the objects 
which vegetation presents to his view, than such a collection, to which he 
can at all times refer, either for refreshing his memory, or for instituting a 
more minute examination than he had previously made. Pliantsare general- 
ly raeserved by drying, and a collection of this kind is called a Rortus siccus, 
or £krbarwms Various methods are in use for drying plants ; but the follow- 
ing, being among the most simple and efficacious, and attended with little 
difficulty, is here preferred. 

The articles necessary for the accomplishment of the object in view are, a 
quantity of smooth, soft paper, of large size (16 quires perhaps); eight 
boards of the same size, about an inch thick, of hard wood ; four iron 
weights, or pieces of lead, two of them about forty pounds' weight, the 
others half that number. Or in place of these weights a number of clean 
bricks may be used, or, in short, an^ heavy bodies of convenient form. Along 
with these articles, a botanical box is necessary. This box is made of tin, 
and varies in size, from nine inches to two feet in length, according to the 
taste and avidity of the collector. 

In gathering plants for this purpose, such as are smaUer than the size of 
the naper are to. be taken up roots and all. In many cases, portions only 
of plants can be preserved, on account of their size, and then the most 
essential parts are to be selected, including always the flowers. Plants to be 
preserved are to be gathered in dry weather, and immediately deposited in 
the tin box, which prevents their becoming shrivelled by evaporation. If 
gathered in wet weather, ihej must be laid out for some time on a table or 
elsewhere to undergo a partial drying. When roots have been taken up 
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^A^ %itii the stems, they oogiit lobe &alk wMl«d, and the^ exposed % 
eeme ^me to tlie air. 

Let tis now suppose that a doieq speeinieiie an pcoouied. 0?er one of 
^ boiffde lay two or three riieets of the paper, oa the uppenqnost of wbkik 
epread out the pha* to be dried, uaiblding its vanoos partis not, however, so 
as lo injne its satunii a^peanaoe. A few of the flowers and leaves ought 
to be liod oat with paroeulav eare. Over this specuaen lay half a doaen 
dieetsof papner, on the uppemaost of which l&y another plfui^ as before, and 
80 on sncoessivdy, until the whole aie dii^poaed of. A vm sheets aif thei^ 
laid upon the last, and a board placed over aU. 

Rauite, viewed with reference to drriii^, may be divided into two classeSi 
the oneeompreheoding those which, beiag thin, ao^ and flexible, require lit- 
tle pressure to redaois them to a level, the other iadadiog such as, b^ff sti^ 
and thick, require much preseure. Supposing the above plants to have Deea 
of the iirst class, we lay upOn the upper bead one of the sn^aller weights. 
A series of more stubborn apeoii&ens being, in like maooer, ^s^ed between 
other two boaids, we lay one of the larger weights upon them. 

Should more specimens be collected next day, they are disposed of in the 
eame mamier ; and thus successively. At the end ^ three day^ generally, 
the plants first laid in are to be ta&n out, together with the paper about 
them. T%ey are to be kud in fresh paper, three or four sheets l^ing placed 
between every two plants, and the whole put between two boards, with a 
weight over them. The second series is similarly treated next day, and so 
on. Hie pap^ from which the plants have been jsemoved is to be dried for 
lutore use. 

Iliere will thus be fomr sets of |dants: two in the flrst stptge o( drying, 
and two in the seeond etage. The plants of the second stage sets sh^d 
be taken out about three days aAer they ha^e been deposited, and, afier dry 
paper has been put about them, returned to their places. Tne paper may 
thus be sfailted until the pkints be perfectly dry, when they are Smfiy ror 
moved. Each pluit is then placed in a sheet of dry paper, and al^n^ wilJ^ 
it is deported a slip of paper, on which aie written the mwe of the plant^ 
the place in which it was gathered, the time of gathering, the soil, and such 
other drcumstanoee as may tend to elucidate the history of the species. 
Thus prepared, the plants are packed up in bundles, which gradually enlarge 
their oimenstons, or mcrease in number, until the end <^ the season. 

Ha^ng in this manner prepared a certain number of plants, the collector 
has4iow to arrange them. For this purpose he has to procure a quantity of 

rd stout writing or printing paper of large size, folded iu folio, which is to 
stitched in cok»red covers, making fasciculi of five or six sheets each. 
A quantity oi fine lar^e poet or other writing paper, in half sheets, folio size, 
cut round the edees, is aJso to be at hand. Let a number of narrow slips 
of different ienguis be cut from a piece of the same paper, and let some 
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pepaied H^gk— or diaaolTed gnm be in leadiness, toffether with a earned 
nair peneiLTake a dried plant, lay it upon a leaf of the fine cut paper, thea 
fasten it down by means of a few of the sups, to whidi isinglass or gam has 
been applied, laid aeioss thestem and some of the branches. Two or three slips, 
axe generally sufficient for a plant or specimen. In this manner all the dried 
plants destined to form pait of the herbarium are treated. Write the name 
of each species on the top of the leaf, and transcribe the notice respecting 
the place in which it was gathered, &o. at the bottom. Then arrange the 
plant aocoidinff to system, and lay one between every two pages of the fas- 
ciculi. The fasciculi are formea into bundles, by being laid alternately up 
and down upon each other, as they do not lie oonyeniently when the hea<& 
of the plants are all at the top of the bundle, bemuse the stalks and rooto> 
*are thicker than the flowers. These bundles, consisting each of ten fiisci- 
cnli, may be eovered by pieces of pasteboard tied by strinffs. The colleo> 
tion is kept on tbe shelves of a cabinet, or in a chest. To preyent the 
attacks of msects, it is necessary to keep beside it a piece of sponge soaked 
full of rectified oil of turpentine ; and to ensure it against decay from damp> 
it ought to be JEept in a dry and well-ventilated pbu». 

The above is an orderly method of forming a herbarium ; but many other 
expedients are resorted to. Most plants dry sufficiently well between the 
leayes of old books, and many collectors saye themselves the trouble of form- 
ing a neat collection, by huddling up their specimens in the least expensive 
or laborious manner. 

Another method of putting up dried plants is the fbllowinff : The speci- 
mens are &stened to leaves of stout paper of uniform size ; Sie species are 
then arranged in Mder, and all those of the same genus are pieced within 
one or more sheets of paper, on the outedde of which the generie name is 
written. The generic fasciculi are then collected into bundles, on which are 
written the names of the classes and orders. Some persons keep their 
spechnenn loose, within sheets of paper. This method is the most c(myen- 
lent for the minute examination of tne plaints, but has disadyantages which 
render it inexpedient in oidinary eases. 
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CLASS I.— MONANDRIA. 
Plants hearing JUiwen wUh one ttamen. 

Order I. Monogthia. One PisiU. 

Ganka. Calyx doable; outer one short, three-deft, permaneiit ; inner one (or 
oorol) six-parted, one of the dirisions reflexed ; anther simple, attached to themaipn 
of the filament, which is petal-like and two-lobed ; style thick, clob-form ; stigma ob- 
tuse ; capsule muricate, tniee-oeUed ; seeds numeroos and globose. 

Thalia. Calyx double ; outer one small. three-leaTed ; inner one (or petal) fire- 
parted : anther simple, ovate, inserted into a aepressed filament ; style short, bent from 
the anther ; stigma perforated, riugent ; capsule two-celled. 

Salioornia. Calyx tumid, undivided ; corolla none ; stamens one or two ; seed 
one, invested by the odyx. 

HippfTBiB. Calyx obsolete ; corolla none ; stiaroa one, simple ; seed one, inferior. 

ZosTERA. Spaoix linear, many-flowered ; calyx none ; corolla none ; stigmas two, 
linear; nut with one kernel. 

Ordbr II. DioTBiA. TiDO PisHU, 
Callitrichr. Calyx none ; petals two, inferior ; seeds four, naked, compnsaed; 
some flowers pistittiferous and otners stameniferous only. 



CLASS n.— DIANDRIA. 
PUmU hearvngJUfwen wUh two stemetit. 

Order I. Monootnia. One Pistil, 
FUiwere u^ferioTj qf me pettdt regviar, 

LiousTRUM. Corolla four-cleft ; berry two-celled ; ceUs two-seeded. 
Olba. Calyx small, four-toothed; corol with a short tube, four-deft, segment* 
ovate ; drupe one-seeded, often with an abortive rudiment. 

Flowen v^ferior, ofonepetal^ irregular; seeds UteUmed in a eetd-veud. 
Ybhovica. Corolla wheel-shaped, deeply four-deft, lower segment smalkr; cap- 
sule two-oelled. 
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Cat ALFA. Corol four or five-cleft, somewhat inflated, bell-form ; calyx two-parted 
or two-leaved ; stunna two-lipped ; capsule cylindrio, two-celled. 
PiNouicuLA. Corolla gapins, spurred : capsule one-celled ; calyx five-cleft. 
Utbiculabxa. Corolla masxed, sparred ; capsule one-celled ; calyx of two leaves. 

F%owen u\feriorf of one petals irregvlar ; seeds naked. 

Ltcopub. Corolla tubular, four-cleft ; upper segment notched f stamens distant, 
simple ; calyx tubnleri five-deft. * 

Salvia. Corolla gaping; fitaunents tfaosversely attadied ta a fbotstalk; calyx 
two-lipped. 

Flowen avperior, 

CiRCJSA. Corolla of two petals ; calyx of two leaves ; capsule two-celled ; cells 
one-seeded. 

•Order II. I)ioynia. Two Pistils. 

Anthoxanthum. Calyx of two chafif-scales, containing one flower ; corolla of two 
husks, awned. 



CLASS III.— TRIANDRIA. 
Plants bearing- Jlowers with three stamens. 

Order I. Mohooynia. One Pistil. 

Flowers superior. 

lais. Calyx spathe two or three-valved ; corol six-parted", divisions ahemately re- 
flexed ; stigmas three, petal-like ; style short ; capsule three-celled. 

Fleiwers ia\ferior^ chqfjly. 

Scftipvs. Glume one-valved, one-flowered, chafl^, scales imbricated every way; 
styles filiform, caducous ; corol none ; seed single, naxed, or surrovnded with hairs or 
bristles. 

Rhyncospora. Scales or glumes of the calyx fascicled into a spike, lower ones 
empty; corol none ; styles permanent at the base ; bristles surrounding the base of the 
seed. 

Ebiophorum. Glume chafiy, one-valved, imbricated every way into a spike ; corol 
none ; seed beset round with veiy long, dense, woolly hairs. 

Order II. Dioykia. T^o Pistils. 

Milium. Calyx two-valved, herbaceous, ventricose; corol two-valved, awnless, 
coriaceous, oblong, concave, shorter than the calyx ; seed two-homed ; nectaiy lat«ml; 
stigmas viMose. 

Flowers in panicles, 

Agrostis. Calyx herbaceous, two-valved, one-flowered, valves acute, a little less 
tksm Ibe cNHol; corol two-valved, membranaceous, often hairy at the base; stigmas 
longitudinally hispid or plumose; florets spreading; nectary lateral ; seed coated. 
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Abundo. Calyx two-Talved, oneqiial. membranaoeoiis, ranounded with hair at 
the base ; lower Talre macronat^ or sifghtlT awned. 

Alopbcveus. Calyx two-valved, equal ; glome ffenerally connate at the base ; 
corol one-yalved, utricle-Mke, cleft on one side, awneabelow the middle. 

Phlxum. Calyx hard, two-Talred, eqnal, sessile, linear, truncate, bicnspidate; 
oorol enclosed in the calyx, two-T«lTed, awnkm, tnnoate. 

Phalaeis. Calyx membranaoeoas, two-Talved, Talves keeled, nerved, eqnal in 
length, inehidjag the two-Tahred pilose corol. The corol is shorter than the calyx 
aad eoriaoeotui ; mdiments opposite, sessile, resembling Talres ; nectary lateral. 

GI.TCSBIA. Spikelets terete; elongated ; calyx many-flowered, snorter than the 
florets ; lower valye of the corol membranaceoas and somewhat heroaeeous ; upper one 
tfOBKwhat oondaplicate ; nectary lateral, connate; stiffma decottiponnd. 
, Bbiza. Spikelets heart -ovate, many-flowered ; calyx cbafiy, shorter than the two- 
ranked florets ; corol Tentricese ; lower valve cordate, upper one orbicular, short. 

Poa. Spikelets oblong or lineaar, compressed, many-flowered; calyx shorter thas 
the fldrets ; corol herbaceous, awniess, often aradmoid at the base ; lower v^ve scari- 
ous at the margin. 

FxerrvcA. Calyx two-valved, many-flowered: spikelets oompressed-teretish, or 
. diverging when mature, awniess, or furnished with a terminal awn; oorol somewhat 
terete ; upper valve acute, mutrouate, or with a short bristle at the tip; seed growing 
to the corol. 

Dacttlts. Spikelets agsregated in unilateral heads, many-flowered ; calyx shorter 
than the florets, with one large glume, keeled, pointed j corol with the lower valve 
keeled, emargtnate, mucronate ; upper valve sub-eonduphcate. 

Bbomub. Calyx shorter than florets, two-valved ; spikelets terete, two-ranked, 
many-flowered ; corol, outer valves bifid, awned below the tip ; inner valve pectinate- 
ciliate, sub-conduplicate. 

Aiba. Calyx longer than the florets, glossy, two-valved, two or three-fbwered ; 
corol two-valved ; lower valve gnawed or toothed, awned on the back below tha 
middle. 

Flofwen in gpikeB. 

LoLiuM. Calyx one-leafed« permanent, many-flowered ; florets in many-flowered, 
two-rowed, simple, sessOe spikelets on a rachis ; lower valve of the oorol herbaceous- 
membranaceous, mucronate, or bristled at the tip. 

Ctnodok. Calyx two-valved, lanceolate, spreading ; corol two-valved, longer than 
the calyx ; the outer valve larger, and somewhat oval, and surrounding the inner one ; 
rudiment minute, pedioeiled ; nectary truncate ; spikes digitate and fascicled ; flowers 
solitary. 

DiGiTABiA. Calyx one or two-valved, two-flowered ; the outer valve very small or 
none ; the inmost one of the length of the corol; corol two-valved, oblong-ovate, awn- 
iess ; style verv long ; spikes dictate, unilateral, linear ; spikelets on short bifia pedi- 
cels, in pairs ; lower floret abortive, one-valved, herbaceous ; upper floret perfect, with 
coriaceous valves. 

HoBDBUM. Spikelets three, at each joint of the rachis, one or two-floweredt all 
perfect, cnr the lateral ones abortive ; glume lateral, subulate ; perfect flower with a 
two-mved corol ; lower valve ending in a bristle ; seed coated. 

Order III. TRioTmA. Three Pistils. 

PoLTCABP<m. Calyx flve-leaved ; petals flve, very short, emarghiate, permaBettt; 
capsule ovate, one-celled, thiee-valved. 



4 OBNBRA OF PLANTS. {CLASSY. 

CLASS IV.— TETRANDRIA. 
PlanU bearing^ Jlotffen with four ttmneiu, 

Okobr I. MoKoeTinA, One Pistil. 

DxPSACus. Common calyx ioTolacre-Iike, manj-lea^ed ; proper ealvx one-leaved, 
snperior ; receptacle chaffy; oorol tabular, fonr-den ; aeed one, crownea with a wine* 
glass form egret ; inflorescence an OYate head. 

Galivm. Calyx fimr-toothed ; corol flat, foor-deft ; froit dry ; seeds two, ronndish. 

CoRVVB. Calyx four-toothed; drupe with a two-celled nut. Some species have a 
four-leaved invokicre. 

bNAEDiA. Calyx bell-form, four-ported or four-deft, snperior ; capsule four-celled, 



fonr-coniered, many-seeded, surrounded by the calyx. 

Plahtaoo. Calyx four-deft ; corol four-deft, reflexed ; capsule two-celled, opening 
transversely ; stamens exsert, very long. 

SANonisoEBA. Calyx two-leaved; corol four-deft, wheel-form, adhering to the 
germ so as to appear as if supenor; capsule four-sided. 

Alchbmxlla. Calyx eignt-deft; segments spreading, altematdy smaller; style 
lateral from the base of the germ ; fruit surrounded by the calyx. 

IcTODKs. General calyx a spathe ; spadix simple, covered with flowers ; perianth 
coroi-like, deeply four-parted, permanent, becoming thick and spongy; style pyramid- 
form, four-sided ; stigma simple, minute ; berries globose, two-seeckid, indosed in the 
spongy spadix-receptade. 

Ordbr II. DioTHiA. TnH> Pistih, 

Ramamslis. Involucre three-leav^; perianth four-leaved or four-deft; petals 
four, very long, linear ; nut two-celled, two-nomed. 

Ordir IV. Tbtragtvia. Four Pistih. 

Ilex. Calyx minute, four or five-toothed; corol four-parted, wheel-form; styie 
none ; stigmas four ; berry four-celled, cells one-seeded. 

PoTAMOQBTON. Calyx (or sreen corol) four-leaved ; petals none ; style none ; an- 
thers sessile, alternating with the divisions ; nuts four, one-seeded, sessile ; seeds four. 

RuppiA. Calyx none ; corol none ; seeds four, pedicelled. 



CLASS v.— PENTANDRIA. 
Plants bearing Jlowera with Jive stamens. 

Order I. Monogtvia. One PistU. 

FJowen monopetdUmSf inferior. Seeds two or more, naked. 

Mtosotis. Calyx half flve-cleft or five-cleft ; corol salver-form, curved, five-deft, 
vaulted, the lobes slightly emarginate; throat closed with five convex, converging 
scales ; seeds smooth or echinate. 



GLASSY.] GBNBRA OP PLANTS. 6 

LiTHOflPBBMvx. Cmlys five-Mrted, with acnte keeled diTinoBft ; ooiol finnel-fonn, 
with an open throat, bonier five-lobed ; stigma two-cleft; aeeds ovate, pointed, stony, 
ftot perforated; stamens and pistils indosea in the tube of the oorol. 

CTNOGLoesuM. Caljx five-parted ; corol short, funnel-form, vaulted ; throat closed 
by five oonverginv, convex nrooesses ; seeds depressed, afllxed laterally to the style. 

Ltcofbis. Calyx five-cleft ; oorol fannel-form ; throat-dosed with ovate converging 
scales ; seeds perforated at the base. 

EcHiuM. Calyx five-parted, segments snbnlate, erect ; oorol bell-form, obliquely 
and unequally five-lobed, tube short, throat naked ; stigma cleft; seeds tuMrded, not 
perforated at the base. 

h\ower* monopetaUruM, inferior, SeetU in a eapmiie or dry drvpe, 

HoTTONiA. , Calyx five-parted; corol salver-form, five-lobed ^ stamens on the tube 
of the corol; stigma riohular; capsule one-celled, globose, acommate. 

Lysiuachia. Calyx five-cleit ; corol wheel-form, five-deft ; capsule one-celled, 
globular, five or ten-valved, mucronate ; stigma obtuse. 

AsAGALLis. Calyx five-parted; corol wheel-form, deeply five-lobed; capsule 
opening transversely, globose, many-seeded ; stamens hairy.. 

Mentanthss. ualyx five-parted ; corol hairy, funnel-form, five-lobed, equal and 
spreading; capsule uvate, one-celled, two-valved, with the seeds attached to Uie 
valves ; sligroa two-cleft, capitate. 

VsBBA8C(7M. Calyx five-parted ; corol wheel-form, five-lobed, somewhat irregular; 
stamens declined, hairy; capsules two-celled, two-valved ; valves inflexed when ripen 
ed, many-seeded. 

Datura. Calyx tubular, angled, caducous, with a permanent orbicular base 
corol funnel-form, plaited ; capsule four-valved, two-celled, and each cell half divided 
generally thorny. 

Htoscvamus. Calyx tubular, five-deft; corol funnel-form^ five-lobed, obtuse, 
irregular ; stamens incuned ; capsule two-celled, covered with a lid. 

ISiootiana. Calyx urceolate, sub-tubular, five-deft; corol funnel-form. five-d^ 
limb plaited ; stigma notched, capitate ; stamens inclined ; capsules two^»ued, two to 
four-valved. 

Convolvulus. Calyx five-parted, with or without two bracts ; corol funnel-form, 
plaited; stigma two-cleft or dmible; cells of the capsule two or three; eadi one or 
two-seeded. 

AzALKA. Calyx five-parted ; corol tubular, half five-cleft, somewhat oblique ; sta- 
mens on the receptade, declined ; stigma declined^ obtuse, usually ending with five 
short papillsB ; capsule five-celled, fivc'-valved, opening at the top. 

Ftower» monopetalouBt ifkforior, SeetU in a drupe or berry, 

SoLANUM. Calyx five to ten-parted, permanent; oorol bell or wheel-form, five- 
lobed, plaited ; anthers thickened, partly united, with two pores at the top ; berry con- 
taining many seeds, two to six-celled. 

Flowers monopetalouMi wperior, Seeda in a eaptule, 

Campavvla. Calyx mostly five-deft ; corol bell-form, dosed at the bottom by 
valves bearing the flattened stamens ; stigma three to five-cleft ; capsules three to five- 
celled, opening by lateral pores. 

LoBSLiA. Calyx five-deft; corol irregular, often irregularly slitted; anthers co- 
hering, and somewhat curved ; stigma two-lobed ; capsule two or three-celled. 

Samolus. Calyx five-cleft, half superior, permanent ; corol salver-form, five-lobed. 



vB eiKERA OF FLAKTS. [CLA8« T. 

wrth fkw iiitwmediAte icales fencing np the tUunens between tJiem ; cnpnile one- 
ceUed, fife-toothed, many-seeded. 

Plowcrt poUypetalmui, inferior. Seeds in a drupe^ berry, or berried capsule, 

CsANOTHOs. Petals scale-iike, vatilted ; claws long, standing in the five-cieft, 
cnp-fonn calyx ; stietnas three ; berry or capsule dry, three-grained, three-celled, three- 
seeded, three-parted, opening on the inner side. 

J^awen polypeUdouty tr^eri&r. Seeds in a capsule. 

Impatibnb. Calyx two-leaved, decidnons ; corol irregular, spurred ; anthers coher- 
ing at the top ; capsule fiTC-yaWed, bursting elastically when ripe. 

Viola. Calyx five-leaded or deeply fiTe-cleA ; corol irregular, with a horn behind ; 
(sometimes the horn is wanting or a mere prominence) anthers attached by a mem^ 
branous tip, or slightly cohering ; capsule one-celled, three-Talved. 

Flowers polypetdUme, superior. 
RiBis. Calyx bell-form, five-cleft, (sometimes flat ;) corol and stamens inserted on 
the calyx ; style two-deft ; berry many-seeded. 

Order II. DiavinA. Two Pistils. 
JFTowers monopetalouSf inferior. PrvU in afolUdc or capsvle. 

ApocTWtf . Corolla campanulate ; filaments five, alternate with the stamens ; 
style none ; stigma broad ; follicles long, linear. 

AscLEPiAs. Corona five-leaved, with a process on the inside; poUen masses 
fixed by a fine end ; stigma depressed, blunt. 

Flowers numopetaUntSj inferior » Fndt a capsule. 
GsHTiAKA. Calyx four ot five-cleft ; corol with a tubular base, bell-form, without 
pores, four or five-cleft ; stigmas two, sub-sessile ; capsule one-celled, oblong ; colu- 
mellas two, longitudinal ; stamens but four, when the aivisions of corol are four. 

Flowers pentapetalous, tn/etior. 

Chinopodiuh. Calyx iive-parted, obtusely five-angled, inferior; style deeply 
two-cleft ; seed one. lens-like, horizontal, investM by the calyx. 

Ulmvs. Calyx Dell'form, withering; border four or five-cleft ; seed one, enclosed 
in a flat membranaceous samara. 

Ftowers petitapelalouSi syperior. Seeds two.' 

Sanioola. Seeds hispid^ with hooked prickles; calyx five-parted, permanent; 
umbel sub-simple, capitate ; mvolucre few-flowered. 

Daucus. Seedfs striate on their joining sides ; outer sides convex, having hispid 
ribs ; involucre pinnatifid ; flowers sub-radiated, abortive in the disk. . 

SiuM. Fruit ovate or orbicular, ribbed, furrowed ; calyx small, acute, unequal, or 
obsolete ; petals inversely heart-shaped or obovate, equal ; styles cylinorical, shorter 
than the petals ; floral receptacle none : flowers uniform, united. 

CicuTA. Flowers nearly orbicular, neart-shaped at the base, with six double ribs; 
calyx broad, acute, rather unequal ; petals ovate or slightly heart-shaped, nearly equal ; 
style scarcely tumid at the base ; floral receptacle depressed, withering ; flowers uni- 
form, nearly regular, united. 



4ILA.f8 ▼.] OlirtBJl or PLAlTTf. 7 

Coimm. Fruit ovmte, with ten Mute ribc, wbtjt in tn imnpe state ; ealTZ obto- 
iete ; petals inversely heart-sbuped, slicktly aae(|«al ; styles a Uttle tnmia at the 
base ; floral receptacle dilated, oepressea, wavy, permanent ; flowers slightly irregu- 
lar, united. 

AvoBLicA. Seeds elliptic-oblong, convex, with three doiaal wings, and a narrow, 
flat, even border; calrx none; petals lanceolate, flattish, undivided, contracted at 
each end, equal ; flacal rsoepta«Me thin, wavy, narrow. perauMm ; flowers all perfect. 

LxousTicTDM. Seeds oblong-convex, with three dorsal and two marginal equal 
wings ; calyx small, pointed, erect, broad at the base ; petals elliptical, -flattish, undi- 
videa, contracted at each end, equal ; floral receptacle none : flowers all perfect, regular. 

pAsmiAOA. Seeds elliptic-obavate, with a slight notch at the summit, very nearly 
flat, with three dorsal ribs and two marginal ones ; border narrow, flat, thin, even, 
smooth, and entire ; calyx very minute, obsolete ; petals broadly lanceolate, involute, 
equal ; floral receptacle broad, orbicular, wary, rather thin, concealing the calyx ; 
flowers regular, uniform, perfect. 

Hbbacleum. Seeds inversely heart-shaped, with a notch at the summit, very 
nearly flat, with three slender dorsal ribs, two distant marginal ones, and four inter- 
mediate, colored, depressed, abrupt lines nrom the top ; border narrow, slightly tumid, 
smooth, eren, and entire ; calyx of flve small, acute, evanescent teeth ; petals inversely 
heart-snaped, radiant ; floral receptacle wavy, crenate, obtuse ; flowers separated. 

Okdbb III. TuoTHiA. Three PittOs, 

Ffowen wupeHor, 
ViBxmNVM. Corolla five-cleft ; berry with one seed. 
Sambucus. Corolla flve^deft ; berry with three seeds. 

F%owen if^eriar, 
Rhus. Calyx five-parted ; petals five ; berry one-seeded. 
STAniTLBA. Petatt five ; capsules two or three, inflated. 

Obdbr IV. Tbtbaothia. Fmtr Pistils, 
Pabhabsia. Nectaries fringed with bristles bearing globes ; capsule four-valTed. 

Obdbb v. Pbntaotnia. Five Pistils. 
B%owen mtperior, 
Abaua. lavohicre very sbmU ; umbels f^bose j ealyx vetr bdibU. flve*tootbed ; 
petals tsw^ orate, oblong, spreadinff or reflexed ; stinns nearly louna, flve to ten; 
berry roundish, crowned, five-seeded ; seeds hard, obfoiig. 

Flowen inferior, 
LnruM. Petals five ; capsule of ten cells. 
DaosBBA. PMals five : capsule of ttaree vahnet, with mny seeds. 
Staticb. Calyx two-leaved, entire, plaited, scarious ; petals five; seeds one, su- 
perior ; flowers scattered in a panicle or spiked scape. 

OBinB TI. FoLTaTinA. Jtfimy PistUs. 

Miraemras. Petals five, with tubular, honey-bearing daws; seeds naked; calyx 
spuned at the base. 



8 QBNERA OF PLANTS. [GLAfS YIl. 

CLASS VI.— HEXANDRIA. 

PUmU hearting Jlowen VfUh Hx ttomcRt. 

Obdbb I. MoitOGTNiA. Otu PistU. 
jwonocot^oiotu. Ptnonth wupcnioTf coumt* 

Nabcimus. Sepals six, equal ; cop foonel-shaped, of a singte leaf; stamens in- 
serted within the cup. 

AoAvn. Flower erect, tubular, or funnel-shaped ; filaments longer than the flower, 
erect ; capsule triangular, many-seeded. 

PoNTBDBBiA. Flower mouosepalous. siz-^left, two-lipped} stamens inserted into 
the tube of the flower at the top ; capsule three-celled. 

Monoeotj^edont. Perianth inferior, 

AooRCs^ Spadiz cylindrical, covered with florets { sepals six, naked ; style none; 
capsule three-celled. 

JuNcus. Sepals six, persistent ; stigmas three; capsule one-celled, thiee-talTed: 
seeds very numerous. 

LuzuLA. Sepals six; stigmas three; capsule one-celled, three-valTed, three 
seeded; seeds fixed to a central receptacle. 

LiLiuM. Sepals six, campanulate, with a longitudinal honey-line, and generally 
reflexed ; yalves of the capsule connected by a mesh of hairs. 

CoNVALLABiA. Flower six-cleft, campsinulate ; berry spotted, three-celled. 

Allium. Flower six-parted, spreading ; spathe many-nowerM ; umbel clustered. 

AspABAovB. Flower six-parted, erect ; the three lower sepals reflexed al the end; 
berry three-celled, numy-seeaed. 

IHeoiyledotu, 
BiBBBEis. Calyx five-ieaTed; petals six, with glands upon their daws; style 
none ; stigma umbilicate ; berry one-celled, two or three-seeded. 

Obisr III. Tbiotnli. Three PistOs. 
RvMXx. Calyx three-leaml ; petals three, comuying; seed one, three -cornered. 

Ordxb IV. PoLTaYKLi. 3fany PUiUs. 

Alisma. Fbwer six-parted, the three outer sepals filling off late like a calyx, 
the three inner petaloid; stamens six; oTaries indefinite in number, one^aeded; 
capsules distinct, not opening. 



CLASS Vn.— HEPTANDRIA. 

Plants hearvngJUiwen wUk seven stamenB. 

Obdbb I. MoirooTHiA. One Pistil. 

Tbibntalis. Calyx seyen-leaved ; coroUa seven-parted, equal, flat; berry without 
juice. 



€t4SS X.] QSNSBA OF PLANTS. 9 

CLASS Vm.— OCTANDRIA. 

PlaniibeatinffJhwenwUk eight ttrniou. 

OioBK I. MoaoftnuL. One FittiL 

Oemy euferior^ 

Mbbzibbia. Calyx OM-leaved; corolla nonopetidoas, tifate; filaiiMmtii inwrtad 
in tlie noeptade ; capaole fonr-'oelMd, with the septa fiom the inflexed edges of the 
valves; seeds aameroua. 

thwry inferior^ 

GBmohixba. Calyx tabalar, four-cleft, with deciduous, deflexed segments ; petals 
four, inserted in the calyx ; stiffma four-cleft ; capsule four-celled, foiir->TalTed, iuft- 
cior ; seeds naked, affixed to a rour-coinered ceatial rec e ptacl e . 

EpiLOBiyjf. Ualyxfour-cieft, tubular; petals four; capsule oblong, inferior; seeds 
XM>inose. 

OxTcoGcuB. Csiyx feur-cleft ; corolla four-parted, with linear, reroiute segments ; 
^laments oonaiving; anthecs tubular, two-parted ; berry many-seeded. 



Vaccinum. CofoUa aioeolate or campaovlate^ four or five-deft, with reflezed 
segments; filamenu inserted on the ovary ; berry four or five-celled, many-seeded. 

Daphns. GeniUa four-cleft, like a calyx, withering, JariiidiBg the stsmfms ; drupe 
one-seeded. 

DiacA. Coffrila tubular, with an obsdete limb ; stameMS longer than the tube j 
beiry «ne-s6eded. 

Ou«R III. TRievNU. Three FixtiU, 

Polygonum. Calyx none ; corolla five-parted, like a calyx ; seed one, angular, 
covered; (stamens and styles uncertain in number.) 



CLASS IX.-ENNEANDRIA. 
PlanU bearing JUnwere with nine ttamene, 

OsDBS L MoNoaTmA. One Pistil, 

Lauxus. Calyx four or six-parted ; nectary three glands, with two bristles sur- 
roanding the ovary « anthera opening transversely ; valves hinged to the upper side. 



CLASS X.— DECANDRLA 
PUxntB bearing' Jlowere with ten atamens^ 

OxDEE L MoNoaYiiiA. One Pistil 
Owxry Buperior, Stamens separate. FToteere complete. 
MoNOTBOPA. Calyx like a corolla, gibbous at the base ; capsule five-celled, many- 
seeded. 

1 
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DiONjBA. Calyx fiy«-lwfed; petak &W} eapsule one-celled, gibbons, mamf' 



Ealmia. Calyx fiTe-ported; coroUa bypocmterifon];}, with a limb having fiTer 
boms beneath ; capsule fiVe-celled. 

Rhoi>odbndroii. Calyx fi?«-paned; corolla somewhat fnnncV^haped ; stameav 
declinate; capsule five-celled. 

Epiqma. Outer calyx three-leayed, inner five-parted ^ eoroUa salfer-shaped ; cap- 
vole five-celled. 

Andbomxda. Calyx five-parted ^ corolla ovate, with a five-cleft orifice ; capsutr 
five-celled, valves contrary to the dissepiment. 

Gavlthbbia. Outer calyx two-leaved, inner five-deft, ovale; nectary with ten- 
points ; capsule five-celled, clothed with an inner berried calyx. 

Arbutus. Calyx five-parted ; ooroUa ovate, with a five-deft orifice, pelludd at the 
^base ; berry five-celled. 

Pybola, Calyx five-parted ; petals five ; copsule five-celled, openiag at the angles. 

OxoBB n. DiGTHu. Two PistUt, 

ScLXBANTHUs. Calyx one-leaved ; corolla none ; seeds two, included in the calyx. 

Saxifbaoa. Calyx five-parted ; petals five; capsule two-beaked, one-celled, ma- 
" ay-seeded. 

Saponabia. Calyx one-leaved, naked; petals five, clawed; capsule one-ceiled, 
oblong. 

DiANTHus. Calyx cylindrical, one-leaved^ with scales at the base; petals five, 
clawed ; capsule cylindncal, one-celled. 

Ordek ni. TtiarmAr Thru Pistils, 

SiLXNX. Calyx one-leaved, ventricose ; petals five, clawed ; capsule half tbree^ 
. celled, opening at the end, many-seeded. 

Stbllabia. Calyx five-leaved, spreading; petals five, tvro-parted; capsule one- 
celled, many-seeded. 

Abbnabia. Calyx five-leaved, spreading ; petals five, entire ; capsule one-celled^ 
many-seeded. 

OxDXB IV. FXRTAQTNiA. Five Pist&s. 

OxALis. Sepals five, distinct or united at the base ; petals five ; stamens united at 
the base, the five outer shortest ; styles five, pencil-soaped, or capitate at the end ; 
capsule oblong or cylindrical. 
Cbbabtxum. Sepals five ; petals bifid ; eapsale one-celled, opening at the end, 
Spxbgula. Sepals five ; petals five, entire ; capdole ovate,^e-celled, five-valved. 



CLASS XI^DODECANDRIA. 
Plonta ftear&^.^oi0ert i0tXA <i0elM tfomctu. 

OmnxB I. MoNOftTKiA. One Pitta. 

Asabvx. Ca^ three or fino'-oleft, mperior; covoUa none; eaptule eoriaceoQ% 
erowned. 



CLASS XII.) QENBRA OF PLANTS. 11 

PteTVflACA. Petals fire ; calyx bifid ; capsule one-celled, cut across. 
Ltthbum. Gal3rx twelTe-tootned, tubular, unequal at tlie base ; petals six, inserted 
in the calyx ; capsule two-oelled, many-seeded. 

Order II. DiaTiriA. Two Pistils. 

Ageimohia. Calyx fiTe-toothed, surrounded by another; petals fire ; grains two, 
in the bottom of the calyx. 



CLASS Xn.— ICOSANDRIA. 
Planb bearing Jhwen ttUh many Mtamtnt inserted dito f/ie oaly«. 

OsniB I. MoHooTNiA. Onit PistO. 
Ovary inferior. 
Cactus. Calyx imbricate^; petals numerous, in many rows, the inner largest; 
stigma many-den ; berry many-seeded. 

Osary siq>erior, 
Amygdalus. Calyx five-deft; petals five; drupe with a nut perforated on its 
surface. 
PauNus. Calyx fife-cleft ; petals fife ; drape with a hard, smooth nut. 

OBOBt n. DmmA&tmji, Tmo tojhe Pistils. 

Ooary inferior, 

Mbspilus. Calyx fife-parted, with leafy difisions; disk large, honey-bearing; 
styles smooth ; apple turbinate, open, fife-celled, with a bony putamen. 

CaATJBous. Calyx fife-toothed ; petals spreading, orbicular ; ofary two to fife- 
celled ; styles smootn ; apple fleshy, oolong, dosed by the teeth of the calyx, or by the 
thickened disk; putamen bony. 

Pfaus. Calyx fife-toothed ; petals roundish; apple dosed, fife-celled, with a car- 
tilaginous putamen ; ceils two-s^ed ; testa cartilagmous. 

Ovary superior, 
SpiaiBA. Calyx spreading, fife-cleft; petals fife ; capsule one-celled, two-falved, 
opening inwards, one to three-seeded. 

Order III. Poltotnia. Many Pistils, 

BosA. Cal3rx urceolate. fife-deft, fleshy, contracted at the orifice; petals fife; 
grains bony, hairy, includea in the fieshy tuoe of the calyx. 

RuBvs. Calyx fife-deft ; petals fife ; berry composed of many cohering fieshy 
gnuns; receptade nearly dry. 

Okum. Calyx ten-deft; sepals unequal; petals fife; grains generally with a 
jointed awo. 

Fragabia. Calyx tan-deft ; petals fife ; grains inserted upon a fleshy deciduous 
neeptade. 

PoTRVTiLLA. Calyx tca-cleft ; petals fife; grains rugose, nmndish, naked, fixed 
ta a maU dry receptacle. 
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CLASS Xni.— POLYANDBIA. 
Plants heariTig fawen tpith, many ttamena interted under the ovary, 

Okdkr I. MoNO&TXU. Om PistU. 

AcTJBA. Calyx four-leared, deciduoas ; petals four; beny one-celled ; seeds half 
orbicular. 

Sanguinabia. Calyx two-leaved : petals eight ; pod ovate, one-celled. 

Podophyllum. Calyx thrae-leaTea i petals nine; berry one-celled, crowned with 
the stigma. 

Chblidoitivm. Calyx twio4eaved] petals four; pod ODe^^Ued, Uneat; dissepi- 
ment none ; seeds several, crested. 

Pafaveb. Calyx two^leaved; petals feu?} capsule one^oelled, opening by pores 
under the persistent stigma. 

Sabbacxnia. Calyx double, three to five-leaved ; petals five ; capsule five-celled ; 
style with a olypeilts stigma, 

Nthphaa. Sepals at the base of the disc«s ; petals and stamens connected with 
the whole of the discus, which covers the carpella. 

TiLiA. Calyx five-parted; petals five; capsule coriaceous, globose, five-celled, 
four-valved, opening at the base, one-seeded. 

OssSR n. Di-TRiGTWiA. I^w oT three Pistils^ 

Pjbonia. Cal3rx five-leaved ; petals five; style none; captnls many-seeded, like 
apod. 

AcoNiTUM. Calyx none ; petals five, the upper vaulted ; nectaries two, hooded, 
stalked, recurved ; siUques three to five. 

Order III. PEBrrAOTHiA: Five Pistih, 

AauiLXoiA. Calyx none ; petals five ; nectaries five, homed between tike petals ; 
capsules five, distinct. 

Ordbr rV. PoLTOTWiA. Many Pistils. 

LiBiODENDBOv. Cslyx three-lcftved ; petals six ; samars imbricated in a cone ; 
capsule one or two- seeded, not opening, attenuated. 

Magnolia. Calyx five-leaved ; petals six to nine ; capsule two-valved, one-seeded, 
imbricated in a cone ; seeds pendulous. 

Anona. Sepals three, united at the base, concave, cordate, acute; petals six, 
thick, the interior thicker oroAonei; anthers sub-sessile, with a dilated angular end; 



berry pulpy, raany-cel^ed towards the outside. 
Hbi - . . . . 



lEPATicA. Involucre three- leaved, one-fiowered, resembling a calyx,^ entire ^ sep- 
als petaloid, six to nine, arranged in two or three rows ; ovaries many ; grains without 
an awn. 

Anemone. Involucre three-leaved, distant from the fiower, cut ; sepals five to fif- 
teen, petaloid ; petals none. 

CoPTis. Sepals five or six, colored, petaloid, deciduous ; petals small, cucullate ; 
stamens twenty to twenty-five ; capsules six to ten, on long stalks, membranous, four 
to six-seeded. 
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Galtba. Sepals five, colored, roand ; petals none ; stamens many ; capsole spread- 
iBff, one-cdled, manr-seeded. 

Hydbopkltis. Sepals thfee or fovr ; petals three or four ; otaries six to eighteen ; 
seeds in a pendnkvas, ovate, globose capsule. 

Ranuncolvs. SejMds five, not deddaoos ; petals five, rarely ten, with a honey- 
scale at the base ; grains pointed. 



CLASS XrV.— DIDYNAMIA. 
Plants bearing JUnoen tnth/our <tomen«, qfjphick two are ahcrter thoA the othert^ 

Order I. Gtmkospsrmia. Seeds naked. 

TEvcaiuif . Upper lip of corolla none, two-parted beyond the base ; stamens ez- 
serted. 

Nkpbta. Calyx dry, striated ; corolla with a longish tube, the middle segments 
<of the lower lip crenate ; orifice reflezed at the edge ; stamens approximating. 

Mkntha. Corolla nearly equal, four-^ with the broadest segment emarginate ; 
stamens erect, distant. 

Glechoma. Calyx five-fid ; each pair of anthers forming by their union the figure 
of a cross. 

Lahium. Upper lip of corolla entire, vaulted, lower two-lobed, the orifice toothed 
at the edge on both siaes. 

Galxopsis. Upper lip of corolla somewhat crenate, vaulted, lower two-toothed 
above. 

Ballota. Calyx hypocrateriform, five-toothed, ten-lined ; upper lip of corolla 
crenate, concave ; grains ovate, three-cornered. 

LsoNuaus. Calyx five-angled, five-toothed; upper lip of corolla villous, fiat, 
entire, lower three-parted, with the middle segment undividied ; anthers covered, with 
shining spots. ' 

P9T3AKTMBMUH. luvolocre of ouuiy braeteas beneath the little heads ; calyx tubu- 
lar, striated ; upper lip of corolla nearly entire, lower trifid ; stamens nearly equal. 

Obioakum. Cone four-cornered, spiked, collecting the calyxes ; upper Up of the 
coroUa erect, fiat, lower three-parted, with nearly equal segments. 

Tbichostkma. Upper lip of corolla fiilcate ; stamens very long. 

ScuTELLABiA. Cuyx cntiro, after flowering closed with a lid ; tube of the corolla 
elongated. 

PRimKi.iJk. Upper lip of the calyx dilated $ filaments forked, upon one point bear- 
ing their anthers ; stigma bifid. 

Order II. Angiosfbrmia. Seeds m a Captuk, 

(hary inferior ^ or nearly inferior, 

LiNNJBA. Calyx double, of the iroit two-leaved, of the flower five-parted ; corolla 
campanulate; berry dry, three-celled. 

Ovary aupenor^ monopetaUnu. 

BioNONiA. Calyx five-fid, cup^shaped: corolla campanulate, five-fid, ventricose 
beneath ; pod two-celled ; seeds with membranous wines. 

Verbena. Calyx five-fid ; corolla funnel-shaped, witn an incurved tube, and an un- 
equal five-fid limb ; stamens four, fertile ; fhiit bladdery, covered, withering ; seeds four. 
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Rhin AHTHUi. Calyx four-fid, Tentricose ; corolla rinsciit, with the upper lip gene- 
rally compressed : caosule two-celled, blunt, compressea. 

LiNAEiA. Calyx nTC-parted, with the two lower segments remote ; corolla spnr- 
led, ringent, the orifice closed by the prominent palate ; capsule oTate, two-valTed, 
opening at the end into three to fiTe segments. 

GxRAnniA. Calyx fiTe-fid ; corolla two-lipped, the lower lip three-parted, with 
emarginate lobes, the middle two-parted : capnule three-^Ued, splitting. 

pKDicuLARis. Calyx five-fid; corolla rmgent; capsule two-celled, mucronate, 
oblique; seeds truncated ; leaves multifid. 

MiMULUs. Calyx prismatical, five-toothed; corolla ringent, with the upper lip 
folded back at the sides ; stigma thick ; capsule two-celled, many-seeded. 

Digitalis. Calyx five-parted ; corolla campanulate, ventricose, five-fid ; capsule 
ovate, two-celled. 

ScROPHULABiA. Calyx five-fid; coroQa sub-globose, lesupinate; capsule two- 
celled. 



CLASS XV.— TETRADYNAMU. 
Plants hearifng JUnoen with rix ttamens^ f^ftDhickfimT are longer than the other two. 

Cotyledons Jlati aaumbent, Radide lateral. Seeds compressed. 

Arabis. Silique linear, with fiat valves, one-nerred in the middle ; seeds in one 
row in each cell. 

Cardahink. Siliaue linear, with flat nerveliess valves, often opening with elas- 
ticity; funides of the nilam slender. 

Cotyledons Jlat, incumbent. Radide dorsal. Seeds ovate, not margined, 
Lepidium. Silicle ovate or sub-cordate^ with carinate or rarely ventricose valves^ 
opening with one-seeded cells. 

Cotyledons incumbent, folded together, or plaited lengthwise through their middle and 

enwrapping the raduvia, Syle generally enlargedy with a cell and seed at its base. 

Seeds genaraUy globose, never margined. 

Brassica. Silique roundish ; style small, short, obtuse ; seeds in one row ; calyx 
closed. 

SiNAPis. Silique roundish, with nerved valves ; style small, short, acute ; seeds 
in one row ; calyx spreading. 

Rafhanus. Silique transversely many-ceHed or dividing into several joints. 



CLASS XVI.— MONADELPHIA. 



Plants bearing Jtowers with the JUaments united together throughout the whole or a 
part of their length,. 

Okdbk V. Decandku. Ten Stamens, 

GxRANiuH. Calvx five-leaved ; petals five, regular ; glands five, honey-bearing» 
united to the base of the longer filaments ; cocci five, one-seeded, awned^ at the base 
of a beaked receptacle. 
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OsDSK YII. FoLTANDBiA. McBMf SUmuns, 

Malya. Cal3rx doable, MLter tkiee-leaTed ; capsules miDy, one-seeded. 

Althjba. Calyx double, outer six to nine-fid ; capsules many, one-seeded. 

Hibiscus. C&Iyx double, outer inany-leaTed; stigmas five; capsule five-celled, 
many-seeded. 

GoRDONiA. Calyx «mple; style fiTe-comered, with « fire-fid stigma; capsule 
inre-ceHed4 seeds twin, imh a Uahg winff. 

Camellia. Calyx imbricated, many-leaTed, the inner leaflets largest. 



CLASS XVn.— DIAIMELPHIA. 
Stamena vnUed in two aqtantte parcels. 

Okder IIL Octansria. Eight Stamens. 

Polyoala. Calyx of five leaTes, two of them wing-shaped and coloied ; capsule 
compressed, irtieoidale. 

Order Vf. Dec anuria. Ten Stamens. 

Gkvista. Calyx two-lipped, upper one with two, lower one with three teeth ; Tez- 
illum bent backwards from the rest of the flower. 

LupiNVs.. Calyx two-lipped; anthers, five oblong, five round ; legume coriaceous, 
torulose, compressed. 

PuASEOLUs. Carina with the stamens and style twisted spirally. 

LATHYBcrs. Style plane, downy above, broader upwards ; calyx with its two upper 
senneots shortest. 

ViciA. Style bearded beneath the stigma. 

RoBiNiA. Calyx four^d, upper segment two-parted ; legume gibbous, long ; leaves 
unequally pinnate. 

Indigofsra. Calyx spreading; carina with a spreading subulate spur on each 
side. 

Tbifolium. Legume in general shorter than the calyx, one or many-seeded, inde- 
biscent, deciduous ; flowers more or less capitate. 



CLASS XVIIL— POLYADELPHLA.. 

Stamens touted into several parcels. 

Order II. Folitandria. Stamens indefinite in mtmier. 

CiTRirs. Calyx five-fid; petals five, oblong; anthers twenty, the filaments vari- 
ofusly divided ; berry nine-celled. 

Hypericum. Calyx five-parted ; petals five ; filaments many, in three or five par- 
cels ; capsule superior. 
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CLASS XIX.— SYNGENESU. 
8tamen»Jlve; anUun imUedbyiheiredg». 

Obsbk I. JEqvaijs. 
W^awen of the disk and ray all kenmapkrodUe. 

SoNCHUS. Invotacre imbricated, sweUing atthebaw; reccpwde naked; ^ppos 
nmple, sessile. ' , 

Lactuca. iDTolucre imbricated, eyliodrical, its scales with a membninow mar- 
gin ; receptacle naked ; pappus simple, stipitate. , . , i 

LnoHTODOw. InTolncie with scales that are frequently lax and flaccid ; reoeftade 
naked ; pappus simple, stipitate. , j j^ 

Apabgia. Involucre imbricated with scales at the base; receptacle naked, dot- 
ted ; pappus feathery, sessile, unequal. 

CiCHOBiuM. Inyoluere surrounded with scales or smaller leaflets; receptacle 
naked or slightly hairy ; pappus sessile, scaly, shorter than the pericarp.. 

Abctium. luTolucre globose, each of its scales with an mcurved hook at the 
extremity ; receptacle ch^ ; pappus sim]de. i . • 

Cnicus. Involucre sweUing, imbricated with spinous scales; receptacle hairy; 
pappus deciduous, feathery. 

OuopoBDUM. Involucre swelling, its scales spreading and spmons; receptacle 
cellular ; pappus deciduous, rough. 

YsBVoNi A. Receptacle naked j involucre ovate, imbricated; pappus double, outer 
paleaceous, inner capillary. 

EupATOBXVM. Involucre imbricated, oblong; florets few; receptacle naked; pajK 
pus rough. 

BiDENs. Involucre ef many leaves, with many fbliaceous bracteas at the base ; re- 
ceptacle plane, chaffy ; corolla sometimes radiant ; pericarps crowned with from two 
to five peisistent awns, which are rough, with minute deflexed bristles^ 

ObDSR II. SVPEKFLUA. 

I%oreU of the disk hermap/irodiie — of the rayfetnaU. 

Tanacstum., Involucre hemispherical, imbricated ; receptacle naked ; florets of 
tiie ray trifid, obsolete, sometimes wanting-; pericarps crerwned with a membranous 
margin or pappus. 

Abtemibia. ^volucre ovate or rounded, imbricated ; receptacle naked or dbvniy ;, 
florets of the ray subulate ; pericarps crowned with a membranous pappus. 

GhffAPHALiuM. Receptacle naked ; pappus hairy or feathery ; involucre imhricatedr 
marginal scales round, scarioos, colored. 

SxNBci6. Involucre subcylindrical, equal, scaly below, the scales withered at the 
tip ; receptacle naked j pappus simple. 

Astbb. Involucre imbricated, its lowermost scales spreading ; receptacle naked ; 
florets of the ray more than ten ; pappus simple. 

SoLiDAoo. Involucre imbricateci^ its scales eonnivent ; receptacle naked ; florets 
of the ray (of the same color as those of the disk) about five ; pappus rough. 

Inula. Involucre imbricated ; receptacle naked ; florets of ihe ray very n 



XJMU1.A. uivuiuvre mioncaiea ; receptacle naKea ; norets oi the ray very numerous, 
Unear ; anthers with two bristles at the base ; pappus simply composed of h " 

Ghbtsanthsmum. Involucre hemispherical, ira' • *^ - - 
are membranous ; receptacle naked ; pappus none. 
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AirrBBBnt. IiitoIiicm hMHitpberical, its Kales Marly eqaal» their mafgins searioat ; 
receptacle cooTex, chaffy ; periMrps crowmd with a membranous border or pappos. 

AcHiLLSA. InTolaere ovate, imbricated, uaeqaal ; receptacle plane, chafiy ; florets 
of the ia.y Htc to ten, roundish, obooidate ; pericarps aakso. 

Orbbk m. Fbustsamba. 
II0M9 ^ftke disk JkrUI&'-qf the rajf ittriU. 
HsLiAxrrHUs. Receptacle paleaceous, flat ; pftppos two-ieaTed ; inmlacre imbri- 
cated, sabsqnarrose. 

CavTAuaKA. InTolncre scaly ; receptacle bristly ; corollas of the ray infundiboli- 
form, irregular, longer than those of the disk ; pap]Nis simpi)». 



CLASS XX.^-GYNANDRIA. 
Stamens seated on tke ettfie or geraten, 
OuxEii I. MoNAVDRXA. Om Stamen. 



Anther terminal^ erect; pollen granvlar, eohering by an t^UuUb thread. 
Obchis. Corolla ringent ; lip sparred on the under side at the base ; glands of the 
stalks of the pollen-mass contamea in one common little pouch. 

Asdher parallel with the etigma, PoUen powdery. 
Nkottia. Flowers connivent ; lip sessile, two-lobed, with no calH ; anther termi- 
nal, sessile ; stigma two-lipped, pervious, the front lip thickened. 

OsBBK II. DiANDBiA. Two Stomens. 

Ctpsipedivm. Lip Tentricose, inflated; column terminated by a petal^id lobe 
dividing the anthers ; two anterior sepals usually united. 

Order III. Hbxakdria. Six Stamens. 

AatsTOLocHiA; Galyx none ; corolla moQopetalous, ligulate, veatrieoae at base ^ 
capsule six-celled, many-seeded, inferior. 



CLASS XXI.-.MON0SCIA. 

Male and female organs in disHnet Jtowers, but iqwn the samt plant. 

Order II. Diaitdru. Two Stamens. 

Lemna. Male : calyx ooe-Ieaved ; corolla none. Female: calyx one-leaved; co- 
rdis none 3 style one ; capsule one-celled, two-seeded. 

Order III. Triakdria. Three Stamens. 

TvPHA. Flowers collected into cylindrical dense spikes or catkins. Barren flow- 
er : perianthium none ; stamens three together, upon a chaffy or hairy receptsde. 
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nnited below into one filament. Fertile flower : perianthioin none ; pericarp pedicel- 
late, surrounded at the base with hairs resembling a pappus. 

Bparoanivh. Flowers in spherical dense heads. Barren flower : perianth sin- 
gle, of three leaves. Fertile flower : single, of three leaves ; drupe (uy, with one 
«eed. 

C ABKZ. Flowers collected into an imbricated catkin. Barren flower : calyx of 
one scale, glumaceous ; corolla none« Fertile flower : calyx of one leaf, glumaceous ; 
corolla or one leaf, urceolate, ventricose; stigmas two or three; nut triquetrous, in- 
cluded within the Mrsistent corolla. 

Zba. Male in distinct spikes ; calyx a two-flowered blunt fflume ; corolla a blunt 
fflume. Female : calyx a two-valvea glume ; corolla a two-valved glume ; style one, 
filiform, pendulous ; seeds solitary, immersed in an oblong reoeptack. 

Okpeb IV. Tbtkandbia. Fnir Stamens. 

ALinrs. Flowers collected into imbricated catkins. Barren flower : scale of the 
-catkin three-lobed, with three flowers; perianthium single, four-partite. Fertile 
flowers : scale of the catkin subtrifid, with two flowers ; parianthium none ; styles 
two; firuit compressed. 

BsTULA. Barren flower in a cylindrical catkin, its scales three-flowered ; perian- 
thium none ; stamens ten or twelve. Fertile flower : scale of the catkin imperfectly 
three-lobed, three-flowered; perianthium nonej styles two; germens compressed, 
two-celled, one abortive; nuts compressed, with a membranaceous margin, one- 
seeded. 

MoBus. Male: calyx foor-parted; corolla , none. F^Bmale: calyx four-leaved; 
corolla none ; styles two ; calyx berried ; seed one. 

Okdes v. Pentandria. Five Stamens, 

Amakanthvs. Male : calyx three or flve-leaved ; corolla none ; stamens three or 
five. Female : calyx of the male ; corolla none ; styles three ; capsule one-celled, 
cut round about. 

Ordbr VII. PoLTAKDRU. Stttmens move than six. 

Mtbiophtllum. Barren flower : calyx of four leaves ; petals four ; stamens eifht. 
Fertile flower : calyx of four leaves; petals four; stigmas four, sessile; nuts four, 
subglobose,' one-seeded. 

Saoittabia. Male: calvx three-leaved; petals three;, stamens about twenty- 
four. Female : calyx three-leaved ; petals three ^ ovaries many ;^ seeds many, naked. 

Castanba. Barren i|ower in a very long cyhndrical catkin ; perianthium single, 
•of one leaf, six-cleft f staniens five to twenty. Fertile flowers three, within a four- 
lobed, thickly muricated involucrum; perianthium single, urceolate, five or six-lobed, 
' having the rudiments of twelve stamens ; germen incorporated with the perianthium, 
six-celled, with the cells two-seeded, five of them mostly abortive ; styles six ; nut 
-one or two-seeded, invested with the enlarged involucre. 

OsTBTA. Male, an imbricated catkin; calyx a scale; corolla none; filaments 
branched. Female, a naked catkin ; calyx none ; corolla none ; capsule inflated, im- 
bricated, one-seeded at base. 

Cabpinus. Barren flower in a cylindrical catkin, its scales roundish, ciliated at the 
base ; stamens from eight to twenty. Fertile flower in a lax catkin, its scales large, 
loliaceous, three-lobed, one-flowered ; involucre none ; perianthium of one leaf, urce* 
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olate, six-dentate, inoorpomted with the two-oelled genneoi of which one cell is abor- 
tive ; styles two ; nut ovate, striated, one-seeded. 

Faoub. Barren flower in a globose catkin ; perianthinm single, of one leaf, cam- 
panulate, six-deft ; stamens from five to twelre. Fertile flowers two, within a fonr- 
lobed pnddy inTolncre; perianthinm single, moeolate, with four or five minute 
lobesj ge " ^ --^^ ^^ • ..^. ^ .^ , . -. 

abortiTe ; 

GORTLUB.' , . , ^ 

none ; stamens eight ; anthers one-celled. Fertile flower : peiianthium obsolete ; ger- 
mens several, surrounded by a scaly involucre; stigmas two; nut one-seeded, sur- 
rounded at the base with the enlargea. united, coriaceous scales of the involucre. 

JuGLAVS. Male, an imbricated catkin ; calyx a scale ; corolla six-parted ; filaments 
from four to eighteen. Female : calyx four-fid, superior ; coroUa four-fid ; styles 
two ; drupe ooriaoeous, with a furrowed nut. 

Quxncns. Barren flower in a lax catkin ; perianthinm single, somewhat flve-deft ; 
stamens from five to ten. Fertile flower : mvolucre cup-shapeo, scaly ; perianthium 
single, incorporated with the germen, six-lobed ; germen three^lled, two of them 
abortive ; style one ; stigmas three ; nut (acora) one-celled, one-seeded, surrounded 
at the base by the enbrged cup-shaped involucre. 

L1Q.UIDAMBAR. Male, a conical catkin, surrounded by a four-leaved involucre ; 
calyx none ; corolla none ; filaments numerous. Female, a globose catkin, surround- 
ed by a four-leaved involucmm ; calyx one-leaved, urceolate, two-flowered : corolla 
none ; styles two ; capsules two, surrounded at base by calyx, one-celled, many- 
seeded. 

Platanus. Male, a globose catkin; cal3rx none; corolla scarcely any ; anthers 
growing about the filament. Female, a globose catkin; calyx many-leaved; coroUa 
none ; styles with a recurved stigma ; seeds roundish, mucronate with the style, pap- 
pose at base. 

Abvm. Spatha of one leaf, convolute at the base : perianthium none : spadix with 
germens at the base ; stem (sessile) near the midole of the spadix, wnicn is naked 
above ; berry one-celled, one-seeded. 

OsDSK Vin. MoNADSLPHiA. Stomens touted into a single body, 

Areca. Common spatha two-valved. Male : calyx three-parted ; petals three ; 
stamens six, cohering at base. Female : calyx three-leaved ; petals three ; nectary 
six-toothed ; styles three, very short ; drupe one-seeded. 

PiNUB. Male : anthers two-celled. Female : scales in a conical cone, bracteate at 
base, digynous ; pericarps attached to the inside of scale, more or less winged, deci- 
duous ; stigmas two or three-fid ; cotjriedons from four to eight. 

Abibb. The same as Larix, excepting its habit and stigma, which is that of Pinus ; 
cotyledons firom three to nine. 

Larix. Male : anthers two-oeUed. Female : scales imbricated in a round eone, 
bracteate at base, digynous ; pericarps attached to inside of scale, winged, deciduous ; 
stiffma hemispherical, cupped!, glandular : cotyledons from five to nine. 

CuPRXBBOB. Male, an mibncated catkin ; calyx a scale ; corolla none ; anthers 
four, sessile, without filaments. Female, a cone-like catkin ; calyx a one-flowered 
scale ; corolla none ; stigma two concave dots ; nut ansular. 

Thv JA. Male, an imbricated catkin ; calyx a scale ; petals four ; anthers four. 
Female, a oone-like catkin ; calyx a two-flowered scale ; corolla none ; nut one, sur- 
rounded by an edged wing. 
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CLASS XXn,-DI(ECU. 

Mak and female Jhwen upon djfferenJt pUmie. 

OftDXR n. DiAHDUA. 2>vo Stomms, 

Saux. Bwbhl flower : Males of the catkia siagle-flowered, imbricatod, with a 
aectariferoDS gland at ito base $ perianthivm none ; stamens fiNun one to &Te. Fertile 
flower: scales of the catkin sinsle-flowered; peiianthium none ; stigmas two, often 
daft ; capsnle one-«eUed, two-vahed, many-seeded ; seeds comose. 

OsDSK III. Truhdbia. Three Sumens, 

ExpsTRUM. Barren flower : calyx tripartite ; corolla of three petals ; stamens 
three, apon long filaments. Fertile floww : calix tripartite $ corolla of thrae petals ; 
style very short ; stigma with from six to nine rays ; berry superior, gbbose, with 
from six to nine seeds. 

Okdxr IV. TsTBAjnuiA. Fnir Stamerii, 

MvRicA. Barren flower : scales of the catkin concave ; perianthinm Qone, Fer- 
tile flower : scales of the catkin concave; perianthium none ; styles two ; drupe one- 
celled, oae-seeded. 

O&DBX V. PiMTUiDRiA. JFive Stamens, 

AcNiDA. Male : calyx five-parted ; corolla none. Female : calyx three-parted ; 
styles none ; stigmas three, sessile ; capsule one-seeded. 

HuMULUs. &rren flower : perianthium single, of five leaves ; anthers with two 
pores at the extremity. Fertile flower : scales of tne catkm large, persis^^it, concave, 
entire, single-flowerM ; perianthium none ; styles two ; seed one. 

Okdxb VI. Hezahdria. Six Stamens. 

Smilax. Calyx five-leaved j corolla none ; styles three ; berry three-celled ; seeds 
two. 

Order VII. OcTA2n)RiA. Eig?U Stamens. 

^PopuLUs. Barren flower: scales of the catkin lacerated; anthers firom eight to 
" '""' ^ - . .• - ..• . '.perianthium. Fertile flower : 

; stigmas lour ; capsule 

Order IX. Decamdru. Ten Stamens. 

Gvmnocladvs. Calyx five-toothed; petals five; style one; legunen one-celled, 
pnlpy inside. 

^ Order XIII. Mohadsuphia. Stamens united into one body. 

Junipbeus. Barren flower: scales of the catkin subpeltate; nerianthinm none; 
stamens firom four to eight, one-celled. Fertile flower : scales of the catkin few, 
united at length, fieshy, and surrounding the three-seeded berry. 
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CLASS XXm.— POLYGAMIA. 

Flowen eUher midt^ femoJe^ or hermaphrodite^ vpon the eame or d/ifferetd planta. 

OkDBB I. MOKOtCIA. 

Flowers d^fieraU on the $ame pUad, 

Ybbatrum. Hennaphrodite : calyx none; corolla six-petalous ; stamens six; 
ovaries three ; capsules three, many-seeded. Male : same as hermaphrodite, but no 
ovary. 

HoLcus. Hermaphrodite : calyx glome, one or two-flowered ; pales bearded nnder 
the end \ stamens tnree ; styles two ; seed one. Male : calyx glume, two-valTed ; 
palesB none or two ; stamens three. 

ATaiPLBx. Perfect flower: perianthium single, fiTO-nartite. inferior; stamens 
five ; style bipartite ; fruit depressed, one-seeded, ooTerea by tne calyx. Pistilli- 
ferous fl!ower : perianthium single, two-partite ; stamens none ; the rest as in the per- 
fect flower. 

AcBa. Hermaphrodite: calyx flve-fid ; corolla five petals ; stamens eight; styles 
two ; samara winged at the end, one-seeded. Male : calyx five-fid ; corolla five petals ; 
stamens eight. 

CsLTis. Hermaphrodite : calyx fiTe-parted ; corolla none ; stamens five ; styles 
two ; a drupe. Male : calyx six-parted ; corolla none ; stamens six. 

Oadsk II. Dkbcia. 
Male and female Jhwen on diferent plants, 

Gleditschia. Hermaphrodite: calyx four-fid; corolla four petals ; stamens six; 
a pod. Male : calyx three-leaved ; petals three ; stamens six. Female : calyx five- 
leaved ; petals five ; a pod. 

Fraxikus. Hermaphrodite : calyx none or fisur-parted ; corolla none or four pe« 
tals ; stamens two ; samara one-seeded. Female : calyx none or four-parted ; corolla 
none or four petals ; samara one-seeded. 

DiospYBirs. Hermaphrodite : calyx and corolla four-fid : stamens ei^ht ; style 
four-fid ; benj eight-seeded. Male : calyx and corolla four-nd ; stamens eight. 

Nyssa. Hermaphrodite: calyx five-parted; corolla none; stamens five; oTary 
one; drupe inferior. Male : calyx fiTe-parted; corolla none ; stamens ten. 

Panax. Hermaphrodite: an umbel; calyx five-fid; petals five: stamens fire; 
styles two ; berry two-seeded. Male : an umbel ; calyx entire ; petals five ; stamens 
five. 

Ficus. Common receptacle turbinate, dosed, fieshy. Female : calyx five-parted ; 
corolla none ; ovary one ; seed one. BXale : calyx thtee parted ; corolla none ; sta- 
mens three. 



CLASS XXIV.— CRYPTOGAMIA. 
Sexual organs hidden; either imperfect or not existing. 

This class is the most difficult of any, c[uite too much so for young beginners, and 
en this account only one species will be giyen here, viz : 
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EaviBXTAcxA. Reproductive organs uniform, in teiminal spikes, composed of 
peltate, several-sided scales, producing on their under surface from four to seven elon- 
gated involucres containing the seeds ; branches whorled, rigid. 

The young botanist will derive much pleasure in examining Ferns, Mosses, &c.. 
vhich all belong to this class, and most of which are extremely beautiful. But until 
considerable progress is made in the science, there would be httle use in attempting 
to make them the subject of rigid botanical study* 
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of the Linnean system. 
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A'BIES. Fir. 21—8. 
A. al'ba, White Spruce: an ever- 
green tree, conunon in the northern 




states and throaghout the northern 
part of the continent, but rarely met 
with south of Massachusetts, except 
in cold and humid situations. It 
reaches the height of about fifty feet 
in favorable situations, with a trunk 
of about a foot and a half diameter, 
two or three feet from the ground. 
Its trunk is straight, and tapers reg- 
ularly to the top. Bark rather light 
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colored; leaves pale green, thinly 
scattered, encompassing the branch' 
es, four-cornered, curved inwards 
toward the branch; cones small, 
about two-thirds of an inch in 
length; the scales thin, entire; 
blossoms in May or June; seeds 
ripe about the end of autumn. The 
general form of the tree is that of 
rather a slender pyramid. 

The timber of this tree, which i» 
light, strong, and elastic, is used for 
rafters and spars, and for young 
archers makes tolerable bows. As 
fuel, it makes a hot fire but a dirty 
hearth, snapping much in burning. 
The tough fibres of the roots, after 
being macerated in water, are used 
by the Indians for sewing the birch 
bark of their canoes. The bark is 
sometimes used for tanning. The 
resin is used sometimes medicinally 
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for stimulating or strengthening 
plasters. * 

A. balsa' me a, Silver Fir : an ever- 
green of similar habit and locality 
with the white spruce, and about 
the si^me si^, or rather sma^Uer. 
fiark smooth and delicate; leaves 
rather more than half an inch long, 
growing singly on the sides and top 
of the branches, narrow, flat, upper 
side bright green, lower silvery 
white; cones four or five inches 
long, oval, the scales loose, entire ; 
flowers in May. 

The wood of this tree is not much 
used as timber. A resin or balsam 
is found in little cells in the bark, 
which is valuable as a medicine ; and 
from this, the tree is often known by 
the name of Fir Balsam and Balm 
of Gilead : the latter is iilso a name 
of the Balsam Poplar. It is a very 
beautiful tree, the branches growing 
gradually shorter to the top and 
forming a handsome regular pyra- 
mid. 

A. canaden' SIS, flemZoc^ Spruce: 
an evergreen, sometimes reaching 
seventy or eighty feet in height, of 
similar habit and locality with the 
last. The larger trees are three feet 
or more in diameter, preserving 
nearly the same size for twenty or 
twenty-five feet from the ground. 



Bark of a grayish color, becoming 
lighter and covered with moss as 




the tree grows old ; leaves half an 
inch or more in length, standing 
thickly in two regular ranks, one on 
each side of the branch ; cones oval, 
small, not much longer than the 
leaves, terminating the branches; 
flowers in May. When twenty or 
thirty feet high, it is a handsome 
tree. 

This tree is not much esteemed 
for timber, though for rough work, 
that is not to be exposed to the 
weather, it is a tolerable substitute 
for white pine. The bark, with the 
out^r part of the epidermis shaved 
off", is much used for tanning. 

A. NfoRA, Black Spruce : an ever- 
green, reaching seventy or eighty 
feet, disseminated much as the oth- 
ers. It sometimes forms large for- 
ests, covering some of our mountains 
in thick dark masses. Bark smooth ; 
limbs spreading horizontally, and 
becoming gradually shorter to the 
top, which terminates in an annual 
shoot, the whole forming a beautiful 
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K^ltir pyramid ; leaves dark freen, 
aolitkry, four-cornered, sCraigfat, au- 




vnerons, tKicklf covering ihe branch, 
from which it is often called Double 
Spruce ; comes small, oval, reddish, 
]»ointing downwards, the scales 
elliptical, wavf at the edge, erects 
Flowers in May. 

The ctistinguishing properties of 
the wood of black spruce are strength, 
lightness and elasticity. It furnish- 
es the best yards and topmasts that 
can be used. The red variety is su* 
perior in size to the other, which 
grows in a poorer soil, and is less 
supple and more liable to be crooked. 
The knees of vessels arc frequently 
of black spruce where the oak is 
rare. When these pieces are of oak, 
they are formed of two limbs united 
at the base; but when of sprucei 
they are made from the base of the 
trunk and one of the principal roots. 
It is often used for the rafters of 
houses, and is more esteemed than 
the hemlock spruce. It is some- 
2 



times sawn into boards oi considera- 
ble width, which are less valuable 
than those of ¥^te pine. Some- 
times they are used for floors, but 
they are liable to crack. -The red 
spruce is sometimes employed for 
the staves of fish casks. With the 
young branches, especially those of 
the black spruce, is made the salu- 
tary drink known by the name of 
Spruce Beer, which in long voyages 
is found an efficacious preventive 
of the scurvy. The twigs are boiled 
in water, a small quantity of molas- 
ses or maple sugar is added, and the 
mixture is left to ferment. The 
essence of spruce is obtained by 
evaporating, to the consistence of an 
extract, water in which the summits 
of the young branches have been 
boiled. This species is not resinous 
enough to afford turpentine as an 
article of commerce. The wood is 
filled with air, and snaps in burning 
like chestnut. 

These are to us the most impor- 
tant species. There are besides 
Abies frase'rx, Double Bahaim, of 
Pennsylvania; Abies fic'ca, Silver 
n(r, of Germany; Abies orient a'lis, 
Oriental Fir ; Abies clanbbasil- 
ia'na, Cianhrazil Fir, of Asia; and 
Abies commtj'nis, Norway Spruce, of 
North Europe. 
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that little accords with our ideas of 
sugar makiag and refining; yet this 
is the sugoT'-house of the northern 
farmer, and here is manufactured 
the most delicious sweet that ever 
meets the palate. If we renew our 
visit in February or March, the 
place wears a different aspect. A 
large kettle is now suspended from 
the pole over the ^ fire-place, fiHed 
with the boiling sap, and a brisk 
fire is burning underneath. The boys 
bring in the sap in pails from the 
trees, where it is collected in clean 
wooden troughs by means of spouts 
stuck two or three in each trunk ; 
the old farmer superintends the 
boiling operations, and if be is good- 
natured, gives us a tin dish-full from 
the kettle in the state of molasses, 
the smell of which hardly leaves us 
patience to wait for its cooling ; the 
whole scene wearing an enlivening 
air of business and profit. Four 
gallons of sap are generally found to 
produce one pound of sugar: Thirty- 
three pounds of sugar ha ve been made 
from a single tree in one season. 

A. Striatum, Striped Maple; 
Moose Wood: leaves cordate, 3-fid, 
smooth ; racemes simple, long, pen- 
dulous; branches striated; flowers 
green ; May ; height about ten feet. 

This is a beautiful little species, 



common in Nora Scotia, New 
Brunswick and the northeasterly 
part of the United States. Farther 
south, it is confined to cool moun* 
tainous situations, and may be found 
as far as Georgia. The bark is 
green and smooth throughout, and 
marked longitudinally with black 
stripes, whence the name. It is too 
small for tin4)er. The wood, which is 
fine grained and white, is sometimes 
substituted for holly. Cattle, are 
extremely fond of browsing on its 
yomig branches. It is used in orna- 
mental gardening, and in Europe 
has been grafted on the sycamore, 
where it has attained four times its 
usual size. 

The other species are Acer bar- 
ba'tum. Bearded Maph ; Acer ni- 
grum, Black Maple; Acer sfica'tuh, 
Mountain Maph'btish ; Acer negun - 
DO, Ash Maple y Box Elder; Acer 
macrophyl'lum, American ; Acer 
heterophtl'lum, Ever-green Maple^ 
Asiatic ; Acer pseu'do-pla'tanus^ 
Sycamore ; Acer platanoi'dbs, Nor* 
way Maple, European. 

The Maples are handsome trees, 
and when standing alone exhibit a 
symmetrical and somewhat oval- 
shaped summit, with beautiful and 
highly characteristic leaves, unlike 
those of any of our other forest trees. 
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With the ^ard frosts of autumn, the 
successive tints which they assume 
are unrivalled among the brilliant 
dyes, so conspicuous in our autumn 
scenery. 

ACHILLE'A. Milfoil. 19—2. 
Common, calyx egg-shaped, imbri- 
cated, with several egg-shaped, 
acute, close scales ; compound co- 
rolla rayed ; florets of the disk per- 
fect, tubular, with five equal spread- 
ing segments ; those of the ray from 
five to ten, flat, roundish, inversely 
heart-shaped, with a small interme^ 
diate lobe ; filaments hair-like, very 
short; anthers united into a cylin- 
drical tube ; germen small, inversely 
heart-shaped; style thread-shaped, 
as long as the stamens ; stigmas ob- 
tase, spreading; seed inversely egg- 
shaped, abrupt; seed-down none; 
receptacle narrow, covered with 
lance-shaped, chaffy scales. 

A. Millefo'liuh, Yarrow : leaves 
alternate, bipinnate, slightly hairy, 
the segments linear, toothed, mucro- 
aate ; stems furrowed ; . flowers 
white, in an erect, flat-topped, crowd- 
ed corymb ; calyx furrowed, ovate, 
disk convex ; florets of the ray four 
or five ; stem erect ; flowers in July 
and August; height about fifteen 
inches; perennial. 

This is a bumble but pretty plant, 



yery common in dry soils. It has a 
rather pleasant pungent taste and 
smell, and the root has a place 
among country specifics for the 
toothache. I never tried it. 

A. ptae'mica, Sneezewort : leaves 
linear, acuminate, equally and 
sharply serrate, glabrous; flowers 
white, August; height twelve inch- 
es; found in moist places. The 
leaves, dried and pulverized, pro- 
voke sneezing, whence the name. 
A double variety of this species very 
handsome. 

A. asflenifo'lia, Rose-colored 
MUfoil: radical leaves, twice pin- 
na tifid, cauline ones gashed ; divi- 
sions ovate, serrate, mucronate, 
obtuse; stem branched, fastigiate, 
smooth; flowers pink, July and 
August; height eighteen inches. 
Found in the southern states. 

There are more than fifty species 
in this genus, which is named after 
Achilles, a Grecian chief and physi- 
cian, who is supposed to have first 
employed it in healing wounds. 
Gerard says " it is a principall herbe 
for all kinde of bleedings, and to 
heale up new and old ulcers and 
greene woundes." 

ACNIDA. 22—5. 

A. cannabi'na. Sea Hemp : leaves 
lanceolate ; capsules smoothish, 
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acute-angalar ; flowers terminal in 
leafy spikes; flowers green, July; 
height three feet. Found on sea 
and inland marshes. 

ACONITUM. 13—3. Calyx 
none ; petals five, inferior, uneqqal, 
four of them in pairs, opposite ; the 
upper one hooded, or tubular, invert- 
ed, the convex part being uppermost, 
the deflected point recurved; two 
lateral ones roundish, opposite, con- 
verging; two lowermost oblong, 
deflected. Nectaries two, within 
the hollow of the upper petal, on 
long, awl-shaped stalks, tubular, ob- 
lique at the orifice; filaments nume- 
rous, broad at the base, awl-shaped, 
short ; anthers roundish, erect ; ger- 
mens superior, from three to ^ve^ 
oblong ; styles terminal, awl-shaped, 
spreading; stigmas simple, acute; 
follicles straight, oblong, one-valved ; 
seeds numerous, angular, arranged 
at the edges of the capsule. 

A. Napel*lus, Monk^s Hood: up- 
per petal arched at the back ; lateral 
ones hairy at the inner side; ger- 
mens three, smooth ; leaves deeply 
five-cleft, cut, with linear segments, 
furrowed above; stem erect, leafy, 
simple, terminating in a cluster of 
dark blue flowers ; perennial ; flow- 
ers in July ; height two feet. 

A. tJNcmATUM, American Wolffs- 



bane ; Monk's Hood : panicles lax; 
branches diverging ; helmet exactly 
conical ; leaves three-lobed, with 
entire lobes ; ovaries villous ; flow- 
ers blue, July and August ; height 
two feet. Cultivated at the south. 

The species of this genus are very 
numerous, and its limits undeter- 
mined. The plants are all highly 
poisonous. The roots of A. napel'lus 
resemble little turnips, and people 
have died by eating them through 
mistake. It is even dangerous to 
smell the plant when in full bloom. 
" They say that it is of such force, 
that if a man be wounded with an 
arrow or other instrument dipped in 
the juice hereof, they die within 
halfe an houre after, remedilesse.'* 
(Gerard's Herbal.) It is used in 
medicine. 

ACORUS. 6—1. Calyx none; 
spadix naked, cylindrical, simple, 
covered with sessile flowers ; petals 
six, inferior, equal, obtuse, concave ; 
filaments thickish, erect, a little 
longer than the petals ; anthers 
thick^ terminal, twice lobed ; germen 
snperior, oblong, as long as the sta- 
mens; style none; stigma hemi- 
spherical; capsule triangular, ab- 
rupt; 3-celled; seeds several,' be- 
tween egg-shaped and oblong. 

A. CAXAUUs, Sweet Flag : leaves 
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erect; summit of the flower-stalk 
rising far above the spadix ; flowers 
crowded, pale green, June, July; 
height two or three feet. This is a 
rery common plant in all parts of 
the United States, and is much 
thought of. A piece of flag'-root is 
always in demand with the young 
ones, and schoolboys can generally 
tarter a pocket full for playthings 
nnd such light articles of traffic as 
happen to be in their line. The whole 
plant is aromatic, especially the root. 
Widi us, all plants with long sword- 
^haped leaves are called flags ; this 
may be readily distinguished by a 
smooth ridge or rib running the 
whole length of the leaves through 
the centre, and by the spadix pro- 
jecting from the side of the flower- 
stalk, which is similar to the leaves, 
hut not quite so high. No cattle 
eat this plant. Its warm, pungent 
root has always been in considerable 
estimation in medicine. ** The root 
of this preserucd is very pleasant to 
the taste and comfortable to the 
stomache and heart." {fferbel.) 
Found in wet places, but in firm 
soils. PerenniaL 

ACT^'A. 13—1. Calyx infe- 
rior^ of four circular, obtuse, caducous 
leaves ; petals four, oblong, clawed, 
deciduous; filaments about thirty, 



hair-like, hroader towards the top; 
anthers roundish, two-lobed; ger- 
men egg-shaped ; style none ; stigma 
thickish, obliquely depressed ; berry 
globular, smooth, with a lateral fur- 
row ; one-celled, not bursting ; seeds 
numerous, nearly flat, arranged in 
two rows. 

A. spica'ta, Baneberry ; Red Act" 
€ta: stem smooth, roundish ; berries 




ovate, oblong, red, shining, poison- 
ous ; petals shorter than the sta- 
mens; leaves bi-tritemate; leaflets 
heart-shaped, cut-toothed, hairy be- 
neath; raceme hemispherical; pe- 
duncles round, smooth ; flowers red ; 
May; height two or three feet; 
found in woods; a bad smelling, 
disagreeable plant. 

A. al'ba, White AcUBa: berries 
roundish, purplish, black, poisonous ; 
petals long as the stamens ; raceme 
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•▼ate; leaTes 2 or 3-temate; 
leaflets egg-shaped, acutely serrate, 
deep*green ; flowers in a elose clttfr- 
ter, with white petals; May, June; 
root creeping ; stem triangular, two 
or three feet high ; found in woods 
and shady places. It is foetid and 
disagreeable. 
AGATE. 6-1. 
A. amsbicVna, Camnwn American 
Agave; great American Aloe ; stem- 
less; leaves toothed, spiny ; scape 
branched ; tube of corol contracted 
in the middle ; stem longer than co- 
rol ; flowers yellow ; August, Octo- 
ber; height twenty feet. This 
magnificent plant is not indigenous 
in any part of the United States, but 
is found farther south. This species 
grows wild in the south of Europe, 
and is much used in Italy, planted in 
vases as an ornament to pi«rs, para- 
pets, and about houses. In Milan 
and other towns in Lombardy, where 
it will not endure the winter, it is 
thought so much of that they use 
imitations of copper,, so well formed 
and painted, as to be mistaken for 
the plant itself. It is sometimes 
called the Century Plants because it 
was supposed to flower but once, 
and that after a period of a hun- 
dred years, which having accom- 
plished, it immediately died. It has 



been found, however, to flower soon- 
er or later according to the culture 
bestowed on it. A preparation is 
said to be made from the leaves, 
which hi a good substitute for soap.. 

A. viBofNiCA, Virginian Agave : 
stemless ; leaves cartilaginous, saw- 
ed ; scape simple ; flowers purple 
and green ; height four to six feet ; 
grows on the banks of rivers.. 

AGRIMO'NIA. 11—2. Calyx 
inferior, of one leaf, tubular, perma* 
nent, with five small marginal seg- 
ments; petals ^Yty flat, notched; 
filaments hair-like, shorter than the 
corolla, varying in number ; anthers 
small, tworlobed, compressed; ger- 
mens egg-shaped, compressed, in 
the bottom of the calyx ; styles a» 
long as the stamens, lateral ; stigma 
obtuse, undivided; seeds generally 
two, egg-shaped, compressed, ])oint' 
ed, smooth, inclosed in the hardened 
tube of the calyx. 

A. zupato'kla. Agrimony : calyx 
inferior, of one leaf, tubular, perma- 
nent, with five small marginal seg- 
ments ; petals flat, notched, inserted 
in the calyx; filaments hair-like, 
shorter than the corolla; anthers 
small, two-lobed, compressed ; styles ' 
as long as the stamens, lateral ; 
seeds inclosed in the hardened tube 
of the calyx ; flowers yellow, very 
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numerous, tapering to a spike, June, 
July ; height one or two feet. This 
piant is common throughout the 
United States. It grows hy road- 
sides, and the margins of fields, and 
thickets. It is slightly bitter, aro- 
matic, astringent, tonic, and was 
formerly in great repute for its me- 
dicinal properties. Grerard says 
<< the decoction of the leaues is good 
for them that haue naughty liners, 
and for such as are bitten with ser- 
pents." The root in spring is 
sweet-scented, and the fresh gather- 
ed flowers smell like ripe apricots. 
When the plant is coming into flow- 
er, it will dye wool a full nankeen 
color, and gathered in autumn, a 
darker yellow. 

There are other American species, 
as A. p^yritio' ra with small yellow 
flowers ; A. striata, with white flow- 
ers; and A. suave'olans, which 
grows to the height of flve feet 
, ALCHEMIL'LA. 4-1. Calyx 
inferior, of one leaf^ tubular, perma- 
nent; limb divided into eight seg- 
ments, the four outer alternate ones 
imaller; corolla none ; filaments 
awl-shaped, erect, small, standing 
on the mouth of calyx; anthers 
roundish; germen egg-shaped, in 
the bottom of the calyx ; style thread- 
shaped, as long as the stamens, 



standing on the base of the germen ; 
stigma knobbed; seed one, oval, 
oompressed. 

A. ALFi'NA, Alpine Lady's Mantle : 
leaves with finger-like divisions, 
silky on the back; leaves divided 
into five or seven elliptical or in- 
versely egg-shaped lobes, serrated 
towards the extremity, and covered 
with a beautiful silky down on the 
back ; perennial ; flowers in July ; 
grows on the high mountains of 
New Hampshire. 

ALIS' MA. Water Plantain . 
6—4. Calyx inferior, of three egg- 
shaped, permanent leaves; petals 
three, roundish, much larger than 
the calyx, deciduous; filaments 
awl-shaped, short; anthers round- 
ish ; germens superior, more than 
five; styles simple ; stigmas blunt; 
capsules more than five, compressed ; 
seeds small, solitary. 
A. planta'go. Water Plantain : 




leaves all radical, on long stalkiy 
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erect, oyate, acute, bluntly three- 
cornered ; root fibrous ; flower-stalk 
two or three feet high, panicled; 
flowers terminal, solitary, pale, pur- 
plish; July; found in ditches, pools, 
and rivers; common. 

AL'LIUM. GarUc. 6—1. Calyx 
none; petals six, inferior, oblong, 
regular, the three inner somewhat 
smaller ; filaments awl-shaped, flat^ 
tened, as long as the corolla ; anthers 
solitary, oblong; germen superior, 
turbinate, angular; style simple, 
erect ; stigma acute ; capsule three- 
lobed, three-celled, three-valved ; 
seeds few, roundish, angular. 

A. CANADENSE, Canadian Garlic : 
scape naked, rounded ; leaves linear, 
head bearing bulbs ; leaves radical, 
smooth, channelled above; spathe 
ovate, acute; they support a head 
of bulbs with a leaf under each, and 
a few whitish flowers; height six 
inches ; found in woods ; flowers in 
June; perennial. 

A. TRicoc'cuM, Three Seeded Gar- 
lic: scape smooth, half round; 
leaves lanceolate, oblong, flat, 
smooth ; umbel globose ; seeds soli- 
tary; flowers white; July; height 
six inches. 

There are many species of Allium, 
among which are onions of several 
kinds and garden chives, well known 



pot herbs. They are characterized 
by a hot quality, and pungent, pene- 
trating smell. They are all edible, 
and some of them of the greatest an- 
tiquity as pot herbs. " We remem- 
ber the fish which we did eat in 
Egypt freely; the cucumbers, and 
the melons, and the leeks,, and the 
garlic." Num. xi. 5. The onion 
is not only in universal estimation 
as an article of food, but holds a 
high rank among the numerous 
remedies prescribed for colds, yet 
" it heateth the body, ingendreth 
naughty bloud, causeth troublesome 
and terrible dreames, ofiendeth the 
eies, dulleth the sight, hurteth those 
that are by nature hot and cholericke, 
and is noysome to the stomacke." 

ALiroS. Alder. 21—4. Bar- 
ren flowers numerous, in a loose 
cylindrical catkin, imbricated all 
round ; calyx a wedge-shaped scale, 
three-flowered, with two very mi- 
nute lateral scales ; corolla of three 
equal florets, attached to the inner 
side of each scale, each of one petal, 
deeply divided into four equal, egg- 
shaped, obtuse segments ; filaments 
four, arising from the tube of the 
corolla, shorter than its segments; 
anthers roundish, two-lobed. 

Fertile flowers fewer, in an oval 
catkin, imbricated all round; calyx 
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a wedge-shaped, two-flowered scale ; 
corolla none; germen cpmpressed, 
two-celled ; styles two, parallel, 
brbtle-shaped, decidaons ; stigma 
simple ; nut egg-shaped, hard, com- 
pressed, angular, two-celled ; kernel 
solitary, egg-shaped, acute. 

A. serbttla'ta, Common Alder: 
leaves obovate, acuminate; the 




reins and their axils hairy under- 
neath; stipules elliptical, blunt; 
flowers in March and April ; height 
eight or ten feet. 

The alder is common in the 
northern, middle, and western states ; 
growing in thick clumps on the sides 
of brooks and rivers, and forming 
large thickets about ponds, or places 
covered with stagnant water. 

ALTH^A. Marsh-Mallow. 16 
—7. Calyx inferior, double, perma- 
nent ; the outer smaller, of one leaf 
deeply divided into nine segments ; 
the inner of one leaf, divided into 
five segments ; petals five, inversely 
heart-shaped, flat, with broad claws, 



attached to the bottom of the tube 
formed by the stamens; filaments 
numerous, hairrlike, united below 
into a tube ; anthers nearly kidney- 
shaped ; germen round, depressed ; 
style cylindrical, as long as the tube 
of the filaments; stigmas about 
twenty, bristle-shaped, nearly as 
long as the style ; capsules about 
twenty, compressed, arranged in a 
circle round the columnar rec^ta- 
cle, each two-valved and one-celled ; 
seeds solitary, kidney-shaped, com- 
pressed. 

A. officina'lis, Marsh'MaMow: 
stem erect, firm, covered with thick 
woolly down ; leaves alternate, soft, 
downy on each side, cordate or 
ovate, toothed, undivided or 3- 
lobed ; peduncle axillary, many 
flowered, terminal; cal3rx downy; 
flowers flesh-colored, July to Sep- 
tember; height six feet; found in 
salt marshes. A mucilaginous plant, 
used in medicine. 

The beautiful Ao%^X; and its 
numerous varieties, so common in 
gardens, is the A. rosea. Althsea 
comprises several species, none of 
which are supposed to be native. 

AMARANTHUS. Amaranth. 
21 — 5. Barren flowers; calyx of 
three or five erect, lance-shaped, 
colored leaves; corolla none; fila- 
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ments three or five, hair-like^ erect, 
as long as the calyx; anthers ob- 
long, two-lobed. 

Fertile flowers in the sane clus- 
ter; calyx of three or five erect, 
lance-shaped, colored leaves ; corol- 
la none; germen superior, egg- 
shaped; styles three, sometimes 
two; stigma acute, downy on the 
upper side; capsule egg-shaped, 
one-celled ; seed solitary, globular, 
filling the capsule. 

A. hy'beidus, Hybrid Amaranth : 
racemes decompound, clustered. 




erect, axillary, terminal; leaves 
ovate-lanceolate. A common weed, 
with an erect, hairy, furrowed stem, 
and alternate leaves on long petioles, 
ovate, mostly entire, mucronated, 
the lower ones retuse at the end. 
The flowers are crowded, the male 



and female in. the same duster | 90 
the plant grpws old they turn to & 
didl reddish color; JuAe to Sep- 
tember; heigjij three pr four feet; 
annual. 

A. BLf TUM, I40W Aniaranth : clus- 
ters somewhat spiked, flowers t^ee- 
leaved; leaves ovate, retuse; stem 
difluse ; flowers green ; June to Au- 
gust; height two feet. A small 
spreading or prostrate plant; an- 
nual. 

There are numerous species of 
Amaranthus, some of which are cul- 
tivated in Europe and are very or- 
namental. Our gardens also aflbrd 
some beautiful species, as the A. hy- 
pochondri'acus, Prince'si Feather^ 
which, as Millar says, is as hand- 
some a plant as the garden can 
boast. They are generally very pro- 
lific in seeds, which retain their ger- 
minating quality for many years. 
AMyOTDALUS. Almond. 12—1. 
A. FERsicA, Common Peach: 
leaves with all the serratures acute ; 
flowers sessile, solitary ; May ; 
height about fifteen fee]t. A descrip- 
tion of the peach tree would be su- 
perfluous; we are all so familiar . 
with its appearance, that we imme- 
diately recognise a single leaf, the 
flower, the naked branch, or even a 
piece of the bark ; and we also know 
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how gratefbl the fruit is to &e pd- 
ate. There are, however, tVo vari- 




eties of this species woKhy remark, 
the nectarine^ on account of the su- 
per-excellence of its firuit, and the 
double-flowering^ on account of its 
great beatity. There is no fruit in 
the world, not even the far-famed 
pine-apple, that can compete with 
the juicy and exquisitely delicious 
pulp of the nectarine. The flowers 
of the double-flowering variety are 
of the most beautiful reddish or 
blceh color, and large as the smaller 
kinds of roses. 

Tou have no doubt noticed the 
resemblance f3ii almonds to peach- 
stones; they belong to the same 
genus or family with the peach. 

ANAGALXIS. Pimpernel. 6— 
1. Calyx inferior, of one leaf, deep- 



ly divided mto fire acute, spfesdhf|f 
segments, permanent; coToHa of 
one petal, wheel-shaped, without a 
tube, the limb nearly flat, divided 
into five egg-shaped segments ; fila- 
ments slender, erect, shorter than 
the <;Ordlla, covered with glandular 
hairs; anthers h^Tt*«haped; ger^ 
men glbbular ; style thread-shaped ; 
sti^fma knobbed; capsule round, 
one-celled, splitting across into two 
viilves ; seeds numerous, angular. 

A. arvbn'sis, Scarlet Pimpehiel : 
stem procumbent ; leates ova'fe, dot- 
ted beneath ; corolla minutely notch- 
ed; stem branched, square; leaves 
sessile ; corolla scarlet, with a vio- 
let colored mouth ; capsule spheri- 
cal, one-celled, splitting across into 
two valves; seed nuine^us, arigu- 
lar ; June to Septtember ; height six 
inches. A beautiful little trailing 
plant, and one of Flora's timepieces, 
opening its flowers about eight o'- 
clock and closing them abdut two. 
It also serves as a hygrometer, for 
if rain fall, or there be much mois- 
ture in the titmosphere, the floWers 
either do not open, or soon close up 
again. On this account it has been 
called "the poor man's weather- 
glass." Small birds are very fond 
of the seeds. 

ANDROM'EDA. 10-1. Calyx 
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inferior, small, colored, permanent, 
deeply divided into five acute seg- 
ments; corolla of one petal, egg- 
shaped or bell-shaped;, the limb 
with five reflected segments; fila- 
ments awl-shaped, shorter than the 
corolla ; anthers two-celled, opening 
by two terminal pores, and sur- 
mounted by two horns; germen 
roundish; style cylindrical, longer 
than the stamens, permanent ; stig- 
ma obtuse; capsule roundish, five- 
cornered, five-celled, five-valved, 
with partitions from the centre of 
the valves; seeds numerous, round- 
ish. 

A. HYFNof DBS, Mossy Andromeda : 
stems filiform, spreading; leaves 
imbricated, subulate, smooth; pe- 
duncle solitary, terminal; corolla 
globose, campanula te; flowers 
pink, June and July; height six 
inches. This is one of the smallest 
shrubs, a perfect tree in miniature. 
It is an evergreen, with its small 
leaves so thickly crowded as to con- 
ceal the stem ; its flowers hanging 
£rom the erect terminal peduncle 
like little bells. It is confined to 
the high n(N:thern latitudes of both 
continents, and is rarely met with. 
Dr. Bigelow says its only locality, 
that he is acquainted with, is the 
summit of the White mountains, in 



New Hampshire. It has the ap- 
pearance of a moss, and spreads over 
large tracts of the cold northern 
mountains. 

A. folifo'lia.. Marsh Andromeda ; 
wad Rosemary : leaves alternate, 




linear-lanceolate, revolute, glau- 
cous beneath; flowers pendulous, 
aggregate, terminal, globose; flow- 
ers rose-colored; June; height 
twelve inches. A beautiful and 
delicate little shrub, found by the 
side of ponds and in other wet 
places. 

A. abbo'rea, Sorrel'Tree: pan- 
icles terminal; coroUa rubescent; 
leaves elliptical, acuminate, tooth- 
letted. This is the only species of 
Andromeda which rises to a su£Bcient 
height to be ranked among forest 
trees. It begins to appear on the 
Alleghanies in Virginia, and is found 
to their termination in Georgia. It 
grows also in the southern states on 
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the steep banks of the'riyers that 
flow from the mountains ; but it be- 




comes more rare in following them 
from their source, whether east¥rard 
or westward, and ceases entirely in 
the maritime parts of the Carolinas 
and Greorgia. 

It abounds in the fertile valleys at 
the foot of the lofty mountains of 
North Carolina, where they are 
found fifty feet in height and twelve 
or fifteen inches in diameter. This 
is an extraordinary size for a tree of 
this genus, which is very numerous 
in the Atlantic states, and three- 
fourths of whose species, to the num- 
ber of eight or ten, rarely exceed six 
feet in height and an inch in diame- 
ter. The growth of the sorrel-tree 
is observed to be stinted in dry and 
gravelly lands, so that it presents 
itself in the form of a bush. The 
leaves are downy in the spring, but 
they become smooth and glabrous 
in acquiring their growth. They 



are sdternate, oval-acuminate, finelf 
denticulated, and from four to five 
inches long. It puts forth small 
white flowers, from July to Septem- 
ber, formed into spikes five or six 
inches long. United in groups, they 
have a fine efiect, and render this 
tree very proper for the embellish- 
ment of gardens. The seeds are 
exceedingly minute, and are con- 
tained in small capsules. 

On the trunk of the sorrel-tree the 
bark is thick and deeply furrowed r 
The wood is of a pale rose color and 
very soft. It bums with difficulty, 
and is wholly rejected in the arts. 
The acidity of the leaves has pro- 
cured it the name of SorreUTree, 
In drying they become black, and, 
when sumac is not to be obtained, 
they are used to impart color to wool. 

There are numerous species of 
Andromeda, most of which are in- 
digenous in the United States. 
They are generally small shrubs of 
so much beauty and delicacy, that 
they have been introduced into Eu- 
rope, where they are cultivated and 
much thought of. 

ANE'MONE. 13-4. Calyx 
none ; petals from five to fifteen, ob- 
long, inferior, regular, in one or 
more rows ; filaments numerous, 
hair-like, much shorter than the co- 
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foUa; anthers two-lobe^; g«t«iMs 
snpeiior, numerous, oolleeted into « 
roundish head; styles tapetisg, 
short; stigmas simple, bkntish; 
seeds numerous, pointed, tipped 
with the permanent styles. 

A. MfiMOso'sA, Wood Anemone: 
leaYes temate, widi tiMd, cot-tooth- 
ed, lanceolate, acute-toothed seg- 
ments ; involucre stalked, shmhrr ; 
sepals six, elliptical; seeds pointed; 
stem one-flowered, erect, about a 
foot high ; petals five or six, white, 
externally purpli^ ; April, May. 
It is a very common plant, found in 
woods and thickets, and sometimes 
in the open fields about fences ; pe- 
rennial. 

A. THALiCTBo'iDEs, MeodouHTUe* 
leaved Anemone : flowers umbelled; 
floral leaves stalked, biternate, form- 
ing a sort of involucre ; stem simple, 
erect; leaves compound, tritemate; 
flowers white ; April, May ; height 
six inches; found in woods and pas- 
tures. 

A. VIKGINIAITA, Virginian Ane- 
mone : leaves temate, with trifid, 
acuminate, cut-toothed segments ; 
involucre stalked, similar; sepals 
five, elliptical ; seeds in an oblong 
ovate head, woolly; stem erect, 
very straight, round, hairy, two or 
three feet high; peduncles long. 



straight, enreet ; flowers temaiad, 
wliite, solitwry; styto namiaroasj 
June, July ; found in woods. 

Anemones are generally curious, 
pretty plants, which may be almost 
always found in woods, where the 
soil is light, airy, and not too much 
shaded, particularly where there is 
considerable variety in the growth 
of wood, with a mixture of Firs, kc, 
ANGEL' ICA. 5—2. Flowers 
aSl peifeiet, fertile and regular ; calyx 
none; petals five, superior, e^mi, 
Ittiee^^aped, flattisb, with an in- 
flected point, their base nanKw; 
filaments thread-shaped, spreading, 
longer than the corolla; anthers 
roundish ; gevmen egg-i^ped, 
sfrongly forewed ; styles at first 
very shoi(>t, e»«ct, brood and tumid 
at the base, afterwwds elongated «nd 
recurved ; stigmas knobbed ; floral 
receptacle thin, waved, nitsmately 
projecting a little beyond tbe bases 
of the styles; fVuit elliptical, slightly 
compressed, bordered, orow^ied wi^ 
the floral receptacle 4nd styles; 
seeds oblong, with three longitudinal 
wings, and a flat border ; the inter- 
stices wrinkled. 

A. atropu&fv'rea. Common An» 
gelica : petiole three-parted, the di- 
visions pinnate, five-leaved ; leaflets 
cut-toothed, of the terminal ones. 
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^ %M onee rhomboid, sessOe; tlie 
lateral ones deeursiFe ; alein fite or 
six feet high, more than an iadi in 
^ameter at the bottom, hollow, pur- 
plish, smooth, and in considerable 
demand among boys for the domes- 
tic manufactme of fifes, flutes, &c« ; 
stipules large and swelling; peti- 
oles roundish, furrowed on the upper 
side ; leaves mostly bitemate, 
smooth, pale, veiny beneath, sharply 
serrate ; umbels three, terminal, 
spherical, aad without general 
inrolacre; partial stalks angular, 
with subulate mTolucres projecting 
a little beyond the bases of the 
styles ; flowers purple ; June ; found 
in meadows. 

This is a large and beautiful plant, 
with an agreeable aromatic taste 
and smell ; it should, however, be 
sought with caution by inexperienced 
young botanists, as tome of our poi- 
sonous plants have a general resem- 
blance to it. Another species, A 
jutBHANOSi/iCA, is sometSmos culti- 
vated in gardens for its leaf stalks^ 
which are blanched and eaten as 
celery or candied with sugar. 
ANO'NA. ia-4. 
A. tbilo'ba, Pawpaw, Leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, smooth ; pedun- 
cles opposite the leaves, two-flower- 
ed. The pawpaw is seldom found 
3 



north of the river Schuylkill, and is 
extremely rare in te k>w, maritime 
parts of the southern states. It is 
not uncommon in the bottoms which 
street akmg the rivers of the mid- 
dle stales; but it is most abundant 
in the rich valleys intersected by the 
westorn waters, where at int^vals 
it forms thickets exclusively occu- 
pying several acres. In Kentucky 
and in the western part of Tennes- 
see, it is sometimes seen also in 
forests where the soil is luxuriantly 
fertile; of which its presence is an 
infallible proof. 

It seldom exceeds thirty feet in 
height and a diameter of six or eight 
inches, though it generally stops 
short at half this elevation. The 
trunk is covered with a silver-gray 
bark, which is smooth and finely 
polished. The leaves are borne on 
short petioles, and are alternate, 
five or six inches in length, and of 
an elongated form, vridening from 
the base to the summit. They are 
of a fine texture, and the superior 
surface is smooth and brilliant. 
The flowers, which are attached by 
short peduncles, are pendent, and 
of a purple hue. When the fruit is 
ripe, which takes place towards the 
beginning of August, it is about 
three inches long, one and a half 
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thick, of a yeUowisb eolor, and of an 
oval form, irregular and swelling 
into inequalities. Its pulp is soft 
and of an insipid taste, and it con- 
tains several large, triangular stones. 

The wood is spongy, extreoiely 
soft, destitute of strength, and appU- 
cahle to no use in the mechanical 
arts. 

ANTHE'MIS. 19—2. Common 
calyx hemispherical, closely imbri- 
cated, with several oblong, nearly 
equal scales; compound corolla 
rayed ; florets of the disk numerous, 
perfect, tubular, with five equal 
spreading segments; those of ihe 
ray numerous^ strap-shaped,, abrupt, 
three-toothed ; filaments very short, 
hair-like ; anthers united into a cy- 
lindrical tube; germens inversely 
egg-shaped ; style thread-shaped, as 
long as the anthers ; stigmas oblong, 
spreading ; seed inversely egg-shap- 
ed, somewhat compressed, generally 
crowned with a slight border ; re- 
ceptacle convex, covered with lance- 
shaped chaffy scales. 

A. co'tula, May Weed : leaves 
twice pinnatifid, smooth, with linear 
segments; receptacle conical, with 
bristle-shaped scales ; seeds without 
a border; stem about a foot high, 
erect, bushy ; leaves alternate, ses- 
sile; flowers solitary, on terminal 



striated stalks ; disk pale, greenisk 
yellow; ray of a dozen or mwe 




white floreta; June to September. 
This is a very common plant by the 
sides of roads, on bard, dry soils, of- 
ten occurring in large patches, cov- 
ering the ground when in flower, 
like a white sheet. It is rather a 
disagreeable plant, «f a strong un- 
pleasant smell, acrid, and not to be 
handled much with impunity, as the 
eyes sometimes dearly pay for 
making too free with it It gener- 
ally has a place among the good 
wife's medical herbs, May-weed tea 
being a grand specific for something ; 
I have forgotten what. The com- 
mon garden Camomile is the A. 

NO'BILISr 

APAR'GIA. 19—1. Common 
calyx double ; the inner oblong, im- 
bricated, of several linear, parallel, 
unequal scales ; the outer very small, 
of irregularly scattered scales ; com- 
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pound corolla of nameroiis, imbri- 
cated, uniform, perfect, strap-shaped, 
abrabt, five-toothed florets ; fila- 
ments hair-like, very short ; anthers 
united into a cylindrical tube ; ger- 
men oblong; style thread-shaped, 
longer than the anthers; stigmas 
two, recurved ; seed oblong, striated ; 
seed-down sessile, feathery, often 
scaly in the marginal seeds, some- 
times a little stalked in the central 
ones ; receptacle naked, or slightly 
hairy, dotted. 

A. ax7TX7Mna.'li8, Autumnol Hawk' 
weed : flower-stalk branched, the 




partial stalks scaly, and swelled un- 
der the flowers ; leaves lance-shap- 
ed, toothed, or pinnatifid, nearly 
smooth ; root large, tapering ; stalks 
from six inches to two feet high; 
leaves covered with scattered white 
hairs; flowers large, yellow; pe- 
rennial; flowers in July and Aa- 
gost ; grows in pastures and mead- 



ows, by waysides and on banks; 
common. 

The flower of this hawkweed or 
hawkbit very much resembles that 
of the dandelion, being of the same 
color and shape, but rather less. 

APOC'YNUM. 5—2. 

A. amdrosaehifo'liux. Dog's 
Bane. Stem erect, herbaceous, 




branching ; leaves ovate, smooth on 
both sides ; cymes lateral, terminal, 
smooth, paler beneath; stalk 
smooth, simple, repeatedly branched 
at top; calyx 5-fid, acute, much 
shorter than the corolla; corolla 
white, striped with red, with five 
acute spreading segments ; stamens 
with short filaments, widi oblong, 
arrow-shaped anthers, joined to the 
middle of the stigma ; nectary con- 
sisting of five oblong glandular 
bodies; germs two, ovate; flowero 
in June, July ; found on dry soils, 
by roads and fences ; perennial. 
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A. CAmrjksfmjM, Indian Hemp : 
stem erect, smooth, branching, her- 
baceous; leaves opposite, oblong, 
tomentose beneath; cymes lateral 
and terminal, longer than &e leaves ; 
corolla small, narrow, the segments 
erect ; flowers white, Jnne to Sep- 
tember; height about three feet; 
perennial; found in woods and on 
the margins of meadows. The In- 
dians make their twine, bags, fish- 
ing-nets and lines, from the bark of 
this plant, the fibres of which are 
strong and pliable. 

AQUILE'GIA. ia--4. Calyx 
none; petals ftvey inferior, egg- 
shaped, equal, spreading ; nectaries 
five, equal, alternate with the petals, 
tubular, dilated upwards, oblique at 
the mouth, the outer margin ascend- 
ing, the inner attached to the recep- 
tacle; their lower portion extended 
into a long tapering spur, obtuse at 
the end; filaments from thirty to 
forty, awl-shaped, the outer shorter, 
the inner abortive, dilated, clasping 
thegermens; anthers heart-shaped, 
erect; germens five, superior, ob- 
long, each tapering into an awl- 
shaped, erect style ; stigmas simple; 
follicles five, cylindrical, pointed, 
straight, one-valved; seeds nume- 
rous^ egg-shaped, smooth, arranged 
along the edges of the follicle. 



A. CAKADBN'818, Wild Columbine : 
span straight ; styles and stamen* 




exserted ; sepals acute, a little lon- 
ger than the petals; segments of 
leaves 3-parted ; stem erect, branch- 
ing; leaves ternate and biternate, 
lobed ; flowers terminal, pe^ndulous, 
deep-scarlet without and light palish 
yellow within; stamen's projecting 
beyond the petals; filaments from 
thirty to forty ; anthers oval ; germs 
oblong, acute; as the seeds ripen, 
erect with hooked awns ; styles 
filiform; flowers in May; height 
about twelve inches. A very com- 
mon and interesting little plant, 
much handsomer than the cultivated 
specie. It is among our earliest 
flowering wild plants, and may al- 
ways be found on dry hills and rocks 
before vegetation generally shows 
any signs of returning spring. It is 
sometimes called Honey^stuikle, 

A'RABIS. Wall Cress. 15. 
Calyx of four oblong, converging, 
erect, deciduous leaves, two opposite 
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<taies somewhat larger, aad ptotube- 
cant at the base ; petals oblong, un- 
divided, spreading, tapering into 
broadish claws, hardly so long as the 
calyx ; filaments thread-shaped, 
erect, genially with four glands at 
their base externally ; anth«rs heart- 
shaped; germen linear ; style very 
short; stigma obtuse; pod linear, 
compressed; its valves nearly fiat, 
ribbed or veined, slightly undulated 
by the seeds; partition linear, mem- 
branous ; seeds in one row, oval or 
round, compressed. 

A. thalia'na, Common WaU 
Cress : flowers in May ; annual ; 
grows OR dry sandy hills; leaves 
hairy, toothed ; root-leaves stalked, 
oblong, the rest sessile ; about two 
feet high, branched ; flowers small, 
white, corymbose. 

A. SAGGiTTA'TA, Sagittate Wall 
Cress: leaves somewhat toothed, 
tough, radical ones ovate or oblong, 
narrowed into the stem; cauline 
ones lanceolate, sagittate, cordate; 
stem erect, simple, straight, about 
eighteen inches high ; flowers small, 
white; June; annual; grows on 
dry sandy hills. 

A. lyua'ta, Lyraie Wall Cress : 
radical leaves lyrate, pinnatifid, 
smooth or ciliated; cauline ones 
linear ; stem branched, hispid at the 



base, about a foot high; flowers 
large, white ; June, July ; perennial ; 
grows on rocky hills. 
AKA'LIA. 5—5. 
A. nudicai/lis, Wild Sarsegxtril" 
la: stemless; leaves decompound; 
8ca!pe leafless ; leaves three-cleft, the 
leaflets subdivided into three or five 
oblong-ovate leaflets, serrate, acumi- 
nate, Veined, and slighdy hispid ; 
flower-stalk rising from the centre, 
terminated by umbels of greenish 
'v^te flowers ; petals centrally nerv- 
ed, acute, reflexed.; stamens whitish, 
erect ; flowers in May, June ; found 
in woods, in rich soils, where the 
growth IB generally oak, most abun- 
dant in rocky places; perennial. 
The roots of this plant are aromav 
ic, with «a sweetish bitter taste, and 
are used withcheckerberry, yellow 
dock-root, and a long list of other 
simples, in the concoction of a kind 
of syrup or diet-drink, of vast effica- 
cy in that complication of all disor- 
ders which is so often detailed; 
descanted and advised upon, over a 
social cup of hyson, after the com- 
mon scandal of the neighborhood 
becomes fairly exhausted. 

A. RACEMo'sA, Pettymorrely Spike' 
nard : stem herbaceous, smooth ; 
leaves decompound; peduncles ax- 
illary, branching, umbelled; stem 
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smooth, dark-green, or inclining to 
red; leaflets large, ovate, serrate; 
axils divided into branching ra- 
cemes ; flowers white ; June, July ; 
found in situations similar to the 
last; height two to four feet. It 
is aromatic, of a pleasant taste, and 
an indispensable ingredient in the 
diet-drink. 

All the plants of this genus are 
interesting. A. spinosa, Virginian 
Angdicc'treey grows to the height 
of eight to twelve feet. 

ARBUTUS. lO— 1. Calyx infe- 
rior, of one leaf, small, divided into 
five obtuse segments ; corolla of one 
petal,egg-shaped, transparent at the 
base, the limb with five small, recurr- 
ed segments ; filaments awl-shaped, 
swelling in the middle, half as long 
as the corolla; anthers two-celled, 
opening by two terminal pores, and 
bearing two short horns; germen 
superior, roundish, sitting upon a 
ten-dotted receptacle; style cyliij- 
drical, as long as the corolla ; stig- 
ma rather thick and blunt ; berry 
roundish, five-celled; seeds small, 
angular, bony. 

A. uvA-XTRsi, Bear Berry : stem 
procumbent; leaves inversely egg- 
shaped, smooth, entire ; leaves alter- 
nate, on short petioles, stalked, 
thick, stiff*, veiny, evergreen, wrink- 



led, shining above, pale beneath, 
rounded, entire; flowers flesh-cc^or- 




ed or white, in short, drooping, ter- 
minal clusters; berry bright red, 
mealy, and harsh ; flowers in May, 
June ; height six inches ; perennial ; 
found on woody hills. The whole 
plant is astringent, and is employed 
in medicine. The berries, though 
harsh and insipid, are sometimes 
eaten. 

ARCTIUM. 19—1. 

A. lap' PA, Common Burdock : 
common calyx globular, permanent; 




compound corolla of numerous, per* 
feet, equal florets^ with a long, sleor 
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48er tabe, ^d a wide egg-shaped 
limb, divided into five linear, regu- 
lar, spreading seginente; filaments 
faair-like, very sk^it; anthers form- 
ing a cylindrical fire-toothed tube, 
as long as the corolla; germen ob- 
long, downy at -the summit; style 
thread-shaped, longer than the sta- 
mens; stigmas reflected; seed in- 
versely pyramidal, with four une- 
qual, (Atuse angles ; seed-down 
eimple, rough, shorter than the 
seed ; receptacle flat ; flowers in Ju- 
ly, August ; height about three feet ; 
very common in waste and cultivat- 
ed grounds* 

This rank, coarse-looking plant is 
well known everywhere ; its large, 
green, heart-shaped leaves, becom- 
ing gradually smaller toward the 
centre, form irregular, ill-looking, 
and worse smelling pyramids about 
«every slovenly door-yard and garden* 
The burs sometimes take part in the 
sports of children, who naughtily 
stick them to one another's clothes 
and hair by means of the hooks with 
which they are covered. These 
hooked burs are a good example of 
one of the means which nature uses 
for the general dissemination of 
plants* Animals, as they stray 
among them, take a sample of the 
seeds, which stick to their coats, 



which are thus conveyed away for 
qKmtaneous planting in some other 
place* Every dog's tail contrives to 
get ensnarled and clotted with these 
tenacious pests, and so he imcon- 
sciously becomes an agent in the 
admirable provisions of nature for 
clothing the earth with verdure. 
The burdock, no doubt, has its uses ; 
birds are fond of the seeds, and the 
roots help make a diet-drink, famous 
for curing the undefinable ills that 
ailing flesh is heir to. 

ARE'CA Cabbage-Tree. 21 
—8* 

A. olera'cea. Esculent Cabbage' 
Tree: fronds pinnated ; leaflets lin- 
ear, acute ; fruit oblong, incurved. 



f 



The cabbage-tree is a palm, grow- 
ing to the height of forty feet The 
sheaths of the leaves are very close, 
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and form the green top of the trunk, 
a foot and a half in length. The 
inhahitants cut off this top, take out 
the white heart, of two or three 
inches diameter, consisting of the 
leaves closely folded together, and eat 
it, either raw with pepper and salt, 
or fried with butter. This palm is 
seven or eight feet in circumference 
near the ground, from whence it ta- 
pers gradually to the top, where 
the fine, i^umy leaves form a most 
beautiful crown. This elegant tree 
is destroyed merely fmr the few 
mouthfuls of edible matter mention- 
ed above, which resembles the al- 
mond in flavor, but more tender and 
juicy. The growth of a hundred 
years to furnish a single meal I 
Found on the coasts of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, ^nd Florida* In the West 
Indies, it also occurs inland. 

ARENA' RI A. Sandwort. 10 
— 3. Calyx inferior, of five oblong, 
pointed, permanent leaves ; petals 
five, egg-shaped or lance-shaped, 
undivided, withering; nectaries five 
or ten glands at the base of the sta- 
mens; filaments awl-shaped, five, 
rather . shorter ; anthers roundish ; 
germen egg-shaped, superior ; styles 
three, short, spreading; stigmas 
downy ; capsule egg-shaped, covered 
by the calyx and corolla, one-celled, 



three-valved; seeds nnmeroisi, kid^ 
ney-shaped. 

A» ru'bka, Commmi Sandwort: 
leaves linear, bristle-pointed; stip* 
ules membranous, sheathing; seed» 
compressed, angular, roughish ; 
stems numerous, prostoate, branch* 
ed, hairy , towards the extremity ; 
leaves opposite; flowers frpm the 
forks of the stem ; calyx clammy, 
ribless, longer than the pale purple 
petals; annual; flowers in June, 
July; height six inches; found in 
sandy fields and waste places. 

A. PEPLofDEs, Sea Chichveed : 
leaves egg-shaped, acute,, flesby; 




leaves of the calyx obtuse, ribless : 
root extensively creeping. The 
whole plant smooth and succulent, 
with inconspicuous white flowers; 
perennial ; flowers in June and Ju- 
ly ; grows abundantly on the sea- 
coast in sandy and gravelly places; 
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& small plant, about thiee inches 
fcigh. 

There are several other species 
of Arenaria. The whole are rather 
perplexing to the young botanist, 
being difficult to distinguish. They 
are chiefly diminutive weeds, found 
almost exclusiyely on sandy soils. 

ARISTOtO'CHIA. 20—3. 

A.serpbiita'bia, Virgiman Snah' 
root : leaves alternate, heart-shaped, 




cordate, oblong, acuminate; stem 
flexttous, ascending ; peduncle radi- 
cal ; lip of corolla lanceolate ; flow- 
ers of a dull purple; June, July; 
lieight twelve inches; perennial. 
This is a plant of some importance, 
its roots being used in medicine. 
They hare an aromatic odor, and a 
warm, sharp, pleasant, bitter, pun- 
gent taste, and are stimulating and 
tonic. These roots are said to be 



diewed by the Egyptian snake- 
jugglers, who stupefy the reptiles by 
introducing it into their mouths. It 
may be recognised by its singular 
flowers, which grow close to the 
ground. The corolla is a long 
curved tube, somewhat like the let- 
ter S, swelling at each end, expand- 
ing at the extremity into a broad 
margin, which forms an upper and 
under lip. Found in woods at the 
south, and, according to Bigelow, 
near New Haven, in Connecticut. 

ARTEMISIA. Wormvrood. 19 
— 2, Common calyx roundish, im- 
bricated, of rounded, close scales, 
membranous at the edges; com- 
pound corolla of two kinds of florets ; 
those of the disk numerous, perfect, 
tubular, their limb with five seg- 
ments ; those of the ray few, desti- 
tute of stamens, generally without a 
petal, or awl-shaped, entire; fila- 
ments hair-like, very short ; anthers 
united into a cylindrical tube ; ger- 
men small, egg-shaped ; style 
thread shaped, as long as the sta- 
mens; stigmas involute; seed in- 
versely egg-shaped ; seed-down 
none ; receptacle nearly flat, naked 
or hairy. 

A. canaden'sis, Wild Wormwood; 
Sea Wormwood : leaves flat, linear, 
pinna tifid ; branchlets terminating 
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in ^>ikes of small lowers ; flowers 
hemispheric; calyx scarioas ; recep- 
tacle smooth; stem decumbent, 
somewhat pubescent, woody; found 
on the sea-shore ; flowers in August; 
perennial. 

A. campes'tbis, Field Wormwood: 
leaves divided into many linear 
segments; stems at first prostrate, 
after flowering erect; nearly two 
feet high ; leaves smooth on the up- 
per side, downy beneath; flowers 
drooping, small, yellow, in slender, 
terminal, leafy clusters ; perennial ; 
flowers brownish ; August ; height 
twelve inches ; found on dry sandy 
soils in the southern and middle 
states. 

A. vxtlga'eis, Mugwort : leaves 
pinnatifid, flat, cut, downy beneath ; 
clusters simple ; flowers egg-shaped ; 
receptacle naked; stems from two 
to four feet high, erect, branched, 
panicled, smooth ; leaves dark- 
green above, white and downy be- 
neath ; clusters erect, leafy ; flowers 
purplish; slightly bitter and aro- 
matic; perennial; flowers in July 
and August; height about three 
feet ; found in waste places. 

A. abeo'tanxjm, Southern Wood : 
stem upright ; lower leaves bipin- 
nate ; upper pinnated, capillary ; in- 
volucre downy, hemispherical ; 



flowers yellow and green ; August 
to October; height three or four 
feet. This is a very common gar- 
den plant, sometimes known by the 
name of Bo^^s Love. It was once 
thought to possess great medicinal 
virtues, but, like manyother simples, 
has outlived its reputation. 

The genus contains many species, 
several of which have had their day 
as grand specifics for something oi 
other. The common wormwood, A. 
ABSEN^THiUM, is Still in use as a ton- 
ic and antispasmodic. A class of 
the community are yet familiar 
with it as a tonic or hitter, as a 
phial of essence o* wormwood gener- 
ally finds a place on the shelf with 
the rum-bottle, ready to impart its 
tone and flavor to the morning sling 
or anti'fogmatic, 

ARUM. 21—7. Common calyx 
of one erect, sheathing, oblong leaf, 
convolute at the base, converging at 
the top, compressed in the middle, 
colored within, containing the flow- 
ers arranged upon a common stalk, 
the latter terminating in a colored, 
naked appendage ; corolla none. 

Barren flowers : filaments nu- 
merous, very short, arranged in 
several close rows round the stalk, 
within the convoluted part of the 
calyx, surmounted at a little distance 
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above by a ring of pointed, anther- 
less filaments ; anthers two-lobed. 

Fertile flowers: germens sessile, 
inversely egg-shaped, in a dense 
ring round the lower part of the 
stalk, at a small distance below the 
barren flowers; styles none; stig- 
ma downy; berry globular, juicy, 
one-celled; seeds several, roundish. 

A tbiphtl'lttm, Dragon Root, 
WUd Tumipy Indian Tutnip : stem- 




less ; leaves temate, entire ; spadix 
shorter than the spathe ; spathe ovate 
acuminate, flat-stalked ; height eight 
to twelve inches ; flowers in May ; 
perennial. This is a handsome 
and interesting plant, occasionally 
met with in rich shaded soils by 
fences. Though well worthy the 
attention of the young botanist, this 
plant is not one of the most agreea- 
ble. Examine it well, but though 
its root resembles a turnip, beware 
of tasting it, as we have no other 
vegetable so intensely acrid and 



painful to the mouth as this. If it 
is but slightly chewed, the tongue 
and glands of the mouth become in- 
flamed and swollen, leaving a sore- 
ness which lasts for several days. 

ARUNDO. Reed. 3—2. Calyx 
of two unequal, lance-shaped, point- 
ed, keeled, awnless chafi'-scales ; 
corolla of two unequal husks ; the 
outer larger, lance-shaped, keeled, 
compressed, pointed ; the inner cleft 
at the point, inflected at the edges ; 
each husk with numerous, soft hairs 
at the base ; nectary of two minute 
scales ; filaments thread-like ; an- 
thers cleft at both ends; germen 
oblong ; styles short ; stigmas feath- 
ery ; seed oblong, loose, but envel- 
oped in the husks. 

A. fHiulohi'tes, Common Reed: 
flowers about five in each calyx, 




awnless ; panicle loose ; root creep- 
ing; stems about six feet high, 
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Btoat, smooth ; leaves lance-sbaped, 
rough on the edges, many ribbed ; 
panicle very large, with the branches 
in half whorls; flowers brownish 
piirple, with large tufts of silky 
hairs; perennial; flowers in July; 
grows in ditches, marshes, lakes, 
and rivers ; not very common, but 
often growing in large masses. In 
England it is used for thatching 
cottages. 

A. abena'bia, Sea Reed, Mat' 
grasSy Sea Bent : calyx one-flower- 
ed, a little longer than the corolla ; 
panicle close ; leaves involute, pun- 
gent; root creeping, often twenty 
feet long ; straw stifl^ greenish yel- 
low; leaves very long, mostly radi- 
cal ; panicle close, linear, attenuated 
at each end; cha£f-scales unequal, 
membranous, rough on the keel. 
Very few of the seeds are perfected. 
This plant is common on the coasts, 
wherever there is loose sand, which 
it serves to bind down by its long 
tough roots. It is manufactured 
into door mats and floor brushes. 
In the Hebrides, it is made into ropes 
for various uses; mats for pack- 
saddles, bags and vessels for holding 
and preparing meal and grain, and 
into hats. Perennial; flowers in 
July. 

AS'ARUM. Asarabacca. 11 



2 ASA 

— 1. Calyx superior, of ope les^, 
bell-shaped, leathery, colored} per- 
manent, in three 6r four deep 
segments; corolla none; filaments 
awl-shaped, half the length of the 
calyx ; anthers adnate, of two round, 
separated cells; germen inferior, 
turbinate; style thick, furrowed, 
nearly as long as the stamens; stig- 
ma six-cleft, with recurved seg- 
ments; capsule leathery, six- 
celled, not bursting; seeds several 
in each cell, inversely egg-shaped. 

A. CAMADENSE, WUd Ginger: 
leaves two, radical, broad, reniform ; 
calyx woolly, deeply cleft, the seg- 
ments broad, reflected ; flowers from 
May to July ; perennial ; grows in 
rich shady places. 

A. viBGiNicuM, Sweet-scented 
Asarabacca : leaves solitary, cordate, 
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obtuse, smooth ; flower sub-sessile ; 
calyx short, campanulate, smooth 
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OQtside ; flowers in April ; grows in 
light soils. 
ASCLETIAS, Swallow-Wort. 

' A. TTTBEBo'dA, Butterfiy^weed : 
stem erect, hairy, with spreading 
cymose branches at the end ; leaves 
scattered, alternate, lanceolate, 
hairy ; cymes terminal, erect ; flow- 
ers nmnerous, of a bright orange 
color ; calyx much smaller than co- 
rolla, 5-fid, segments subulate, re- 
flexed, and concealed by corolla; 
seed-ressels erect, lanceolate ; folli- 
cles downy, of a reddish-green color ; 
seeds flat, roundish, ovate, margined, 
connected to the receptacle, by long 
shining, silky fibres ; flowers from 
July to September; height two 
feet ; perennial ; found on hard dry 
soils. 

A. stbul'cji. Common Milkweed: 
leaves lance-oblong, gradually acute, 
downy beneath ; stem simple ; um- 
bels nodding ; leaves opposite, large, 
oblong; flowers lateral and termi- 
nal; calyx segments lanceolate; 
corolla green and red, reflected ; 
follicles oblong, acute, roughish, of 
a soft loose texture ; seed roundish, 
flat, margined, attached to the recep- 
tacle by bundles of silky filaments, 
which are sometimes used as a sub- 
stitute for feathers. Skilful and in- 



dustrious young ladies have also 
made capes with this beautiful silk, 
which, for richness and elegance, 
leave the finest ftirs quite in the 
back-ground. Flowers in July and 
August ; height four feet ; very 
common by road-sides. 

There are many species of As- 
clepias, all of which, I believe, are 
indigenous in the American conti- 
nent. Some of them are well 
known to every one. The curious 
and singular pods or follicles attract 
the attention of the school-boy, who, 
on opening them, finds a beautiful 
imbricated mass of seeds and sUk, 
corresponding to the size and shape 
of the follicle. In the middle of this 
is the receptacle, a lance-shaped 
kind of leaf, beautifully furrowed 
and dotted or pearled with the points 
to which the seeds were attached by 
their flossy down. Sometimes he 
forms mimic cattle by inserting 
four slender sticks in the pods for 
legs. When the stem or leaves of 
the common milkweed are broken, 
a thick, milky juice exudes, of an 
acrid quality, which has the credit 
of efficacy in removing warts by fre- 
quent application. The young plants 
are also boiled and eaten like as- 
paragus, from which it cannot be 
distinguished by the taste. Among 
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the other species is A. fhttolac- 
coi'des, Pokc'leaved Milkweed, a 
rather taller and more slender plant 
than A. sybia'ca ; it may be distin- 
guished by its pods, which are 
smooth, long, slender, and of a 
strong green color ; it is found in 
low grounds. 

ASPARAGUS. 6-1. Calyx 
none ; corolla inferior, divided into 
six equal, oblong segments, perma- 
nent ; filaments Uiread-shaped, short; 
anthers oblong, erect ; germen glob- 
ular; style very short; stigma 
three-lobed; berry globular, three- 
celled; seeds one or two in each cell. 

A. officina'lis, Common Aspara* 
gus: a well-known culinary vege- 
table, not indigenous in this coun- 
try, but naturalized and met with in 
almost every garden. It is one of 
the oldest and most delicate of culi- 
nary vegetables. In Europe, it 
grows wild on the sea-shores, and 
is very abundant on the sandy plains 
of Russia, Turkey, and Greece. 

ASTER. Starwort. 19—2.. 
Common calyx oblong, imbricated ; 
the inner scales standing out at the 
points, the lowermost spreading; 
compound corolla rayed ; florets of 
the disk numerous, perfect, tubular, 
with five equal, spreading segments ; 
those of the ray more than ten, 



strap-shaped, oblong, three-toothed, 
finally revolute, without stamens; 
filaments hair-like, short ;^ anthers 
united into a cylindrical tube ; ger- 
men oblong; style thread-shaped; 
stigmas two, oblong, spreading, 
^ose of the disk larger; seed in- 
versely egg-shaped; down sessile, 
hair-lUce; receptacle naked, almost 
flat. 

A. nova-an'olub, New England 
Aster : leaves linear-lanceolate. 




clasping the stem, auricled at base ; 
stem simple, pilose, straight, heads 
sessile, terminal, clustered; calyx 
scales longer than the disk ; flowers 
larger ; rays deep purple ; Septem- 
ber, October; height four or five 
feet ; found by road-sides ; perennial. 
This beautiful plant has been intro- 
duced into European gardens, where 
it is much prized. 
A. salicifo'lius, WiUow4eaved 
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Mter ; leaves sessile, linear-lanceo- 
late, entire, smooth ; stem smooth, 
panicled at the end ; involucre lan- 
ceolate, imbricated; scales acute, 
spreading at the ends ; flowers blu- 
ish pink; September to October; 
height six feet; found in woods; 
perennial. This is a tall, slender 
plant, with a somewhat flexuous 
stem, and smooth, slender, alternate 
branches. 

The species of this genus are very 
numerous, particularly in America. 
They are readily distinguished from 
other plants, but not so easily from 
each other. 

ATRIPLEX. Orache. 23-1. 
Perfect flowers : calyx inferior, per- 
manent, deeply divided into five 
equal, egg-shaped, concave seg- 
ments, membranous at the edges; 
corolla none; filaments five, awl- 
shaped, as long as the calyx; an- 
thers round, two-lobed ; germen s^u- 
perior, round, often imperfect ; style 
short, deeply divided ; stigmas sim- 
ple, spreading ; seed one, round, de- 
pressed, invested by a thin pellicle, 
and covered by the closed, perma- 
nent, five-cornered calyx. 

Pistilliferous flowers : calyx infe- 
rior, deeply divided into two large, 
flat, egg-shaped segments; corolla 
none; stamens none; germen su- 



perior, compressed; style shorty 
deeply divided ; stigmas spreading ; 
seed one, round, compressed, invest- 
ed by a thin pellicle, and enclosed 
between the enlarged, heart-shaped 
leaves of the calyx. 

A. fa'tula. Spreading Hdtbert' 
shaped Orache : stem herbaceons. 




spreading; leaves between lance- 
shaped and triangular, somewhat 
halbert-shaped ; calyx of the fruit 
tuberculated at the sides ; stem and 
leaves dull green, slightly mealy, 
often reddish; annual; flowers in 
June and July ; grows in salt 
marshes. 

A. lacinia'ta, Frosted Sea 
Orache: stem herbaceous, spread- 
ing ; leaves between triangular and 
egg-shaped, widely toothed, mealy 
beneath; stems about a foot high, 
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mealy, alternately branched ; leayes 
alternate, stalk^, entire at the 
base ; perfect flowers in terminal, 
lobed clusters, their germens com- 
monly about five ; fertile floi^ers 
axillar, several together ; annual ; 
flowers in July; grows in sand, on 
the sea-coast. 

A. anoustifo'lia. Spreading 
Narrow'leaved Orache: stem her- 
baceous; leaves lance-shaped, en- 
tire, the lower ones three-lobed; 
calyx of the fruit halbert-shaped, 
slightly tuberculated at the sides; 
resembles the former, of which it is 
perhaps only a variety ; annual ; 
flowers in July ; grows in cultivated 
and waste ground. 

AZAXEA. 6--1. Calyx infe- 
rior, of one leaf, deeply divided into 
five acute, erect segments, perma- 
nent ; corolla of one petal, bell-shap- 
ed, divided half-way into five nearly 
equal segments with inflected mar- 
gins; filaments thread-shaped; an- 
thers roundish; germen globular; 
style cylindrical, erect, permanent ; 
stigma knobbed; capsule roundish, 
with five deep furrows, five-celled, 
five-valved ; seeds numerous, round- 
ish. 

A. procum'bens. Trailing Azalea: 
branches spreadii^and procumbent; 
leaves opposite^ revolute, smooth. 



A small shrub growing in tuAs; 
flowers terminal, rose-colored; flow^ 
ers in July ; found on the summits 
of the White mountains. 

A. YiBOo'sA, WUd Honey-Mdde; 
Sunm^ Pink : branches hispid; 




leaves with a rough margin, same 
color on both sides, the nerve his- 
pid ; corolla viscid, hairy ; stamens 
little longer than corolla; flowers 
white ; June, July. Thi» beaotifal 
little shrub is found abundant in our 
swamps, where its delightful fra- 
grance is perceived at a considera- 
ble distance. There are varieties 
of this species, with striped and 
pink colored flowers. 

B. 

BALLO'TA. Horehound. 14 
—1. Calyx of one leaf, tubular, ob- 
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long, witk five corners, ten ribs, and 
ten fiirrows, the limbdilatedi spread- 
ing, piaited, regular, with fiw point- 
ed teeth; -coiolla gaping; tnhe cy- 
lindrical, as long as the calyx; up- 
per lip erect, egg-shaped, notdied ; 
loi^r lip tkree-lobfd, the middle 
lebe larger and cleft; filaments 
awl-shaped, directed towards the 
upper Up; anthers oblong, two-ralT- 
«d ; germen sn^l, foar-lobed ; flt3rle 
tb read-shaped, as long as the sta- 
mens; stigma slender, deft; seeds 
four, egg-shaped, im the bottom of 
ihe somewhat hardened calyx. 

B. Ni'GBA, Bktck Horehewnd^ 
leaves egg-shaped, undivided, aer- 




rate; calyx funnel-shaped, abrupt, 
with short spreading teeth; stem 
two or three feet high, erect, branch- 
ed, downy; calyx dilated at the 
mouth ; corolla dull purple ; upper 
lip cleft, covered externally with 
white hairs lower marked with 
white veins; perennial; flowers 
4 



in July and August ; grows wiih 
odier weeds about slovenly build' 
ings. 

BEITBERIS. 6^1, Calyx in- 
ferior, of six, inversely egg-shaped, 
spreading^ colored leaver, the three 
outer smaller ; petali six, roundisbi 
spreading, the claw of each haviQg 
two obteng nectariferous glands; 
filaments linear, flattened ; anthers 
of two separate bbes» on the oppO' 
site edges of the top of the iilanieat ; 
gennen superior, oblDng; aligma 
round, broader thaD the gennen ^ 
permanent ; berry oblong, one-cell- 
ed, pulpy; seeds two or three, ob- 
long, cyllndricaL 

B. vulga'ris, Common Barberry : 
dusters pendulous; thorM three* 




cleft; leaves inversely egg-shaped 
with bristly serraiures; a bushy 
shrub, three or four feet high ; flow- 
ers bright yellow ; the stamens, on 
being irritated, contract^ and thus 
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throw the pollen upon the stigma ; 
berries scarlet, very acid, when 
boiled with sugar forming a very 
agreeable jelly. Thi? plant is said 
to be injurious to grain growing in 
its neighborhood, causing blight; 
this howerer is disputed. 

BETULA. Birch. 21^-4. Bar- 
ren flowers : catkin cylindrical, 
loose, imbricated all round, with 
temate, concave scales, the middle 
one largest, egg-shaped ; corolla 
none ; filaments from ten to twelve, 
shorter than the scale ; anthers 
roundish, two-lobed. 

Fertile flowers: catkin cylindri- 
cal, dense ; scales peltate, dilated 
outwards, three-lobed, three-flower- 
ed; corolla none; germen pom- 
pressed, bordered, two-celled ; styles 
two, awl-shape^, downy; stigmas 
simple; nut oblong, deciduous, 
winged, one-celled ; kernel solitary. 

B. paptra'cea, Canqe Birch, 
Paper Birch : leaves ovate, acumi- 
nate, doubly serrate; the veins 
hairy beneath.. This birch is 
very abundant in the northern and 
eastern part of the United States, 
Lower Canada, and New Bruns- 
wick. It attains its largest size, 
which is about seventy feet in height 
and three feet in diameter, on the 
declivity of hills, and in the bottom 



of fertile valleys. Its branches are 
flexile, slender, and covered with a 
shining, dark-broWn bark,, dotted 
with white. The leaves are of a 
dark-green color, smooth, oval, ter- 
minating in a rather slender point. 
The aments ave pendulous and about 
an inch in length. The seeds are 
ripe toward the middle of July. The 
wood is handsome, with some 
strength, but as it decays speedily it 
is not used as timber; tables are 
sometimes made of it, and stained 
in imitation of mahogany. It » 
good fuel. The Indians make their 
canoes of the bark of this tree, which 
they peel ojQf in large plates and seW 
with fibres of the roots of the While 
Spruce. These canoes are so light 
that one calculated for four persons 
with their baggage weighs only 
forty or fifty pounds, so that they 
are easily carried on the shoulders 
of two men from one river to ano- 
ther. Little baskets for huckle^ber' 
rying, and other light purposes, are 
also made of this bark, and as it 
may be divided into thin delicate 
sheets like paper, I suppose the In- 
dians may have sometimes written 
their love letters 04 it. 

B. popiilifo'lia, Common^ White 
Birch: leaves acuminate, serrate, 
smooth; scales of the cones with 
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kteral lobes, roundish; petioles 
smooth. This birch, common in 




the north-east part of the United 
States, is found, but more rarely, as 
far south as Virginia. It occurs 
most frequently on dry meagre soils, 
where it attains a height of twenty 
or twenty-fiire feet. No use is made 
of ^e wood. 

B. BU^B&A, Red Birch: leaves 
acuminate, doubly toothed, light 
green above, whitish beneath^ peti- 
oles short, hairy ; aments about half 
an inch long, straight, and nearly 
qrlindrical ; seeds npe early in June. 
This birch is common in the middle 
and southern states, and is generally 
found on the banks of rivers. It 
grows to the height of seventy feet, 
with a diameter of two or three feet. 
Bowls and trays are sometimes 
made of the wood. The twigs 



make good brooms for out-door use, 
and are used as a corrective in the 
in-door economy of school and fami- 
ly government. 

B. lbn'ta. Black Birchy Mahoganjf 
Birch: leaves heart^>vate, acutely 




serrate, acuminate, glabrous. This 
biich abounds in the middle states, 
and is not unccnoamon in the north- 
em and eastern. South of Pennsyl- 
vania it is confined to the summits 
of the Alleghanies. It is a hand- 
some tree, sometimes reaching, in 
favorable situations, the height of 
seventy feet, with a diameter of 
three feet. The wood is strong, of 
a reddish color, and when old and 
well seasoned, resembles mahoga- 
ny; it is used in the manufacture 
of tables, bedsteads, chairs, &c. 
The leaves are fragrant, and the 
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bi»k of the yottng shoots has a plea* 
iMt aromatic taste. 

BIDENS. B!rf-Marygold. 10^ 
1 . Common calyx erect, of several 
oblo&g, nearly equal, parallel «caks, 
conea^ or dumndled on the baek ; 
compomid corolla level at the top, 
of several parallel, .perfect, tabular, 
equal florets; th«ir'lhnb egg-shaped, 
with five marginfil, spreading seg- 
ments; filaoiaits -hair-like, very 
short; anthers united into a cylin- 
drical tube:; germea oblong, com- 
pressed, with bristly, erect points on 
its outside ; style thread-shaped, as 
long as the stameps ; stigmas long, 
reflected ; seed angular, abrupt, beak- 
ed with two or more bristles, which 
are rough with deflected prickles; 
receptacle flat, covered with erect, 
chaffy, oblong, deciduous scales. 

B. cer'nua, Nodding BuT'imary" 
gold : leaves lance-shaped, serrate ; 
flowers drooping; bracteas lance- 
shaped, nearly equal ; bristles of the 
seed about four, erect; stem' erect, 
two or three feet high; flowers 
large, yellow ; annual ; flowers in 
September; grows by the aides of 
ditehes and ponds. 

B. cfiBTSiiKTitBifofDBs, Large* 
Jhwered Biden$ : flowers erect, 'ra- 
diate, three times as long as calyx ; 
leaves lanceolate, serrate, ccmnate 



at the base ; stem one to three feel 
high ; flowers large ; the rays eight 
spreading, yellow ; August to Octo- 
ber ; annual ; grows in wet places. 

B. TKiPARTrTA, Three-deft Bur^ 
marygold : leaves divided into three 
segments; braeteas lance-shaped, 
unequal ; iMtstles of the seeis two 
or three, ereet; stem two or three 
feet high ; flowers brownish yellow; 
August and September ; annual; 
grows about the sides of ditches 
and ponds. 

BIGNO'NIA. Trumpet-Flower. 
14-^. 

B» BA'*)i<?iiKs, Trumjfet'']Flower : 
leaves pinnate; leaflets ovaae, acu- 
minate, toothed ; cdry-mb terminal ; 
tube of corolla three times as iong 
as calyx. This is a most beautifbl 
climbing shrub, reaching the height 
of thirty feet, and produeiDg a pro- 
fusion of onange-colored flowers 
from June to Au^usit. One variety 
of this species produces flowers of a 
scarlet-yellow, and another, bright 
scarlet. They are indigenous in 
&emid«(le part of the United States, 
and have been -introduoed iiito Eu- 
ropean gardens, where they are 
greatly admired. 

BRAS'SIGA. 15. Calyx of four 
oblong, concave leaves,' protubcM 
rant and close helow^ spreading 
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«bove ; petals inversely egg-shaped, 
spreading, with erect, channelled 
claws ; filan^nts atrl-shaped, erect ; 
a gland at the inside of^ each of the 
outer, and one at the outside of each 
of the longer pairs ; anthers ohlong ; 
germen cylindrical, as long as the 
stamens; style tapering; stigma 
knohbed; pod nearly cylindrical, 
beaked, with the style two-celled, 
with a cell in the beak ; valves con- 
cave; partitions membranous; seeds 
nearly globular, arranged in a single 
row ; the cell of the beak also some- 
times containing one or more seeds. 
^ B. NATT7S, Rape, Cole-seed : root 
spindle-shaped ; leaves smooth, up- 
per ones lance-shaped, heart-shaped 
at the base, and clashing ; the lower 
ones lyre-shaped, toothed; stem 
erect, striated, branched, two feet 
high ; leaves j;laucQus ; flowers 
bright yellow, 

B. ea'pa. Common Turnip: root 
fleshy, globular, depressed; root- 
leaves lyrate, rough; stem-leaves 
nearly entire, smooth ; flowers pale 
yellow ; bienmal ; flowers in May. 

B. olera'cea. Sea Kxde^ or Calh 
fmge: root stem-like, cylindrical, 
fleshy; leaves glaucous, waved, 
lobed, smooth; from one to two 
feet high ; , flowers pale yellow, 
large; biennial; flowers in May 



and June ; grows on maritime difiii* 
From this species are derived all obt 
numerous varieties of cabbage. 

This genus comprises all the spe* 
cies and varieties of the cabbage^ 
turnip, and borecole, so well known 
in agriculture. They are all exotic, 

BROMEXIA. Pine-Apple. &~1. 

B. ANANAS, Common PiiM-Apple : 
leaves fringed with spines, mucro* 
nate; spike comose. The pine, so 
well known h»e by its delicious 
firuit, is a native of South Americai 
but is generally cultivated in nurse* 
ry gardens throughout ^ country. 
When in fruit, the plant has a fine 
rich appearan<%. 



CACTUS. 12—1. 

C. opun'tia, Prickly Pear : pvolir 




ferous; articulations compressed, 
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oyate; brisrtles fascicular. This 
plant, like many others of the ge- 
nus, has the appearance of a series 
of thick fleshy leaves, one growing 
from the top or on the sides of the 
other. It is very common on the 
rocky mountains near New Ha- 
ven. 

This genus consists of thick, 
succulent plants, of very singular 
and various structure; generally 
without leaves, and having the stem 
or branches jointed; for the most 
part armed with spinas in bundles, 
with which, in many q;)ecies, bris* 
ties are intermixed. There are ma- 
ny species, all natives of this conti- 
nent. The flowers of many are 
very beautiful. C. grandiflo'rus pro- 
duces flowers of an exquisite fra-^ 
grance, near a foot in diameter; the 
inside of a splendid yellow color, 
the outside dark brown, the stamens 
pure white. C. flagellifor'mis also 
produces very sweet flowers. Some 
are valued for their fruit ; some are 
inhabited by the famous cochineal 
insect, and all are remarkable for 
their singular appearance. 

CALLITRICHE. Water Star- 
wort. 1—2. Calyx none; petals 
two, curved inwards, opposite, e- 
qual; filament slender, elongated; 
anther two-lobed ; germen superior. 



four-robed; styles two, hair-like; 
stigmas acute ; seeds four, oblong. 
C. aqua'tica. Water Starwort: 
leaves lance-shaped, the upper ellip- 




tical, entire at the end ; stems float- 
ing, feeble, numerous, branched, 
leafy ; lower leaves in pairs, lance- 
shaped ; upper crowded in the form 
of a star, elliptical or inversely egg- 
shaped and floating ; flowers axillar, 
solitary, sessile, very small; some 
imperfect flowers mixed with the 
others; annual; flowers in April, 
May and Jui^e ; grows by the edges 
of pools, ditches, and especially 
brooks; common. 

CALTHA. Marsh-Marigold. 13 
— 4, Calyx none; petals five or 
more, inferior, egg-shaped, spread- 
ing; nectaries none ; filaments nu- 
merous, thread-shaped, shorter than 
the petals; anthers oblong, two- 
lobed, erect; germen s superior, from 
five to ten, oblong, compressed, 
erect; styles none; stigmas obtuse; 
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follicles cylindrical, pointed, two- 
€dged ; seeds numerous, oval, ar- 
ranged along the edges of the fol- 
tide. 

C. paltjs'tris, Comm&n Cow" 
3lip: stem erect; leaves heart- 




^aped, rounded; root large; stem 
about-a foot hi^, hollow, round, 
branched ; lower leaves stalked, up- 
^r sessile; petals five, roundish, 
bright yellow; perennial; flowers 
May and Juae ; grows in wet mea- 
dows and by the sides of brooks. 
The young tender leaves and flow- 
er-buds of this plant are much used 
as greens. With their large, shin- 
iDg, dark green leaves, and bright 
Ifiowers, the plants make a hand- 
some appearaace, and are quite an 
ornament to our meadows, at a time 
that the other vegetation has scarce- 
ly begun to feel the effects of return- 
iag spring. 

CAMELXIA. 16—7. 

C. JAPON'icA, Japan Rose : leaves 
ovate, acuminate, acutely serrate; 



flowers terminal, solitary. In this 
country, this camellia is only found 
as a small beautiful greenhouse 
and parlor shrvb, bat in Japan, its 
native country, it grows to the size 
of a large, lofty tree, much admired 
fyr its rich, shining, dark green fo- 
liage and elegant flowers ; these are 
geherally about the size of common 
roses, and are of many sorts and 
colors. With us, the Double Wnte^ 
Double Redf and Double Striped, all 
garden varieties of the same species, 
are sucoessfully cultivated and much 
admired^ 

The tea-shrubs of China belong 
to this genus, the green tea being 
produced from C. vi'ridis, and the 
black from C. bohe'a. 

CAMPATTOLA. Bell-flower. 5 
— 1. Calyx superior, of one leaf, 
deeply divided into five acute seg- 
ments, permanent; corolla of one 
petal, beli-shaped, impervious at the 
base, famished at the lower part 
with five acute valves, covering the 
top of the germens, the limb divided 
into five broad, regular segments; 
filaments hair-shaped, very short, 
from the point of the valves; an- 
thers lineaif, compressed; germen 
inferior, angular ; style thread-shap- 
ed, longer than the stamens ; stigma 
oblong, with three revolute divi- 
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Bioiis; capsule roundibb, angiriar, 
three-celled; seeds numerous, spiall* 

C. BOTnxn)iFo'LiAy Round'leaived 
or Common BeJhfiower: ^t-leaves 
kidney-diapedy serrate ; stem-leaves 
linear, entire ; the root-kaves wither 
very soon, so that when the plant is 
in flower the stem-leaves alone are 
to be seen ; stem about a foot high ; 
coroUa blue; perennial; flowers in 
July and August; grows in dry 
pastures, by road-sides, hedges^ &e. ; 
common. 

C. PERTOLiA'TA, Ctosping Bett' 
flower: stem simple, erect, some- 
what hairy; leaves small, attenuate, 
heart-shaped, toothed, clasping the 
stem ; flowers axillary, sessile, clus- 
tered; corolla spreading; flowers 
blue; June; annual; found by road- 
sides on dry soils. 

CAN'NA. Indian Shot. 1—1. 

C. flac'cida: spike terminal; 
flowers few; bractea an obtuse 
scale surrounding the base of the 
germ; calyx three-leaved; corc^ 
one-petalled ; root perennial, creep- 
ing; stem herbaceous, two to th^ee 
feet high, very smooth; flowers 
yellow; May to July; grows in 
Wet places on the borders of ponds 
in Georgia. 

CARDA'MINE. 15. Calyx of 
fout oblong, blunt, slightly spread- 



ing l,eave8^ iwo of them protuberai^t 
at the base; petals inversely egg- 
shaped, ui^divided^ tapering into 
short claws; filaments awl-shaped^ 
the two shorter with a gland at the 
base; anthers small,, heart-shaped, 
acute, recurved ; germen linear, 
slender; style very short; stigma 
obtuse; pod erect^ linear, compress- 
ed; valves flat, without ribs, scarce- 
ly narrower than the bordered parti- 
tion ; seeds egg-shaped, not border- 
ed, inserted alternately in a single 
rcw, by short and slender stalks. 

C. ftiRSU'TA, Hairy Cctrdaniine: 
leaves pinnate, without stipules; 




leaflets stalked, roundish ; from three 
inches to a foot high, more or less 
hairy ; flowers small, white, corym- 
bose; annnal; flowers from May to 
July ; grows in loose soU, in shady 
places. 

C. PENSYtVA'NicA, Common Water 
Cress: leaves pinnatifid or lyrate; 
lobeft angular, toothed, blunt ; stem 
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«reet; petals oblong, linear ; flowers 
white ; May ; height of stem twelve 
inches. This is a rery coinmon 
plant throughout the northern and 
middle States, ia brooks, growing 
under water, except its flowers and 
a few of the upper leaves. The 
upper leaf is always the largest. 

C. fbaten'sis, Ladies' Smocks 
Cuckoo-flower : leaves pinnate, with- 
out stipules ; leaflets of the radical 
ones roundish, toothed ; those of the 
stem-leaves lance-shaped, entire ; 
petals with a tooth on the claw; 
about afoot high ; flowers large, iu 
corymbs, pale purple, lilac or white ; 
perennial ; grows in moist meadows 
and watery places ; flowers in May. 

CA'REX. 21—3. Barren flow- 
ers numerous, arranged in one or 
more oblong, dense catkins, with 
scales imbricated all round ; calyx a 
lance-shaped^ permanent chafi'-scale ; 
corolla none ; filaments three, hair- 
like, longer than the scales; anthers 
linear, two-celled. Fertile flowers 
numerous, arranged in one or more 
oblong, dense catkins ; calyx a lance- 
sbaped chaff-scale; corolla a com- 
pressed, ribbed, permanent husk ; 
germen superior, roundish, three-cor- 
nered, smooth ; style one, terminal, 
cylindrical, short; stigmas three, 
awl-shaped, long, downy, deciduous ; 



seed roundish, three*«omered, loose- 
ly covered by the enlarged husk. 
Caikuu toUtanff simple. 
G. Dior'cA, Creeping diacious Ca- 
rex : catkins simple, dicecious ; fruit 
egg-shaped, ascending, pointed, stri- 
ated, rough at the edges ; root creep- 
ing ; four or five inches high ; leaves 
keeled ; scales of the catkins brown, 
with a green rib and white edges ; 
perennial; flowers in May and 
June; grows in bog^ places; not 
uncommon. 

C. davallia'na. Prickly dicecious 
Carex: catkins simple, dioecious; 
fruit lance-shaped, deflected, beaked, 
ribbed, rough-edged near the top; 
root tufted ; five or six inches high ; 
perennial; flowers in May and 
June; grows in marshy places; 
rare. 

Catkins or gpikdeta oggregaUi each, com- 
posed qf barren flowers and JertUe 
flowers; stigmas'itta, 

C. cur'ta. White Carex: spike- 
lets about six, elliptical, somewhat 
distant; scales egg-shaped, mem- 
branous, small; fruit broadly egg- 
shaped, tumid, smooth; straw a 
foot high, three-cornered, rotigh at 
the upper part ; spikelets silvery ; 
perennial; ftowes in June; grows 
in watery places ; not common. 

C.STELLT7LA'TA,2A«fe PricMy CQ" 
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rex : spikelets three or four, round- 
ish, rather distant; barren flowers 




inferior; fruit spreading, egg-shap- 
ed, with a flat beak, rough at the 
edges; straw about eight inches 
high, triangular, with roughish edg- 
es ; fruit brown ; perennial ; flowers 
in May ^nd June ; grows in boggy 
meadows; common. 

C. ova'lis, Oval'Spiked Car ex : 
spikelets about six, oval, close toge- 
ther; barren flowers inferior; fruit 
lance-shaped, rough-edged, striated, 
as long as the lance-shaped scales ; 
straw from twelve to eighteen inch- 
es high, with rough corners ; spike- 
lets grayish, each with a large egg- 
shaped scale at the base, the lowest 
with a bristle-shaped bractea; pe- 
rennial ; flowers in June ; grows in 
marshy places and wet meadows. 

C. remo'ta, Remote Carex: spike- 
lets several, nearly sessile, distant 



from each other; barren flowers 
inferior; bracteas very long; fruit 
egg-shaped, obtuse at the edges, the 
beak slightly cleft; straw about a 
foot high, three-cornered above, with 
rough edges; spikelets yellowish; 
perennial; flowers in May ai^d 
June; grows in moist shady places. 

C. . murica'ta, Greater Prickly 
Carex: spike oblong, dense, com- 
pound; spikelets with the fertile 
flowers inferior; fruit spreading, 
egg-shaped, acutely angulaif, with a 
long, rough-edged, cleft beak; root 
fibrous; straws a foot and a half 
high; perennial; flowers in May 
and June; grows in marshes and 
shady places. 

C. TEBETius'cuLA, Lesser ClttS' 
tered Carex : spike dense, twice or 
thrice compounded; spikelets egg- 
shaped, sterile at their extremity; 
fruit spreading, tumid at one side, 
with d tapering serrate beak ; straw 
thrfee-comered, with convex sides; 
straws twelve or eighteen inches 
high; perennial; flowers in May; 
grows in wet meadows. 

C. panicula'ta: spike thrice 
compound, loosely panicled, inter- 
rupted, acute ; spikelets egg-shaped, 
sterile at their extremity; fruit 
spreading, with an abrupt serrate 
beak ; straw acutely three-cornered, 
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with flat sides; stem two or three 
feet high; perennial; flowers in 
June; grows' in wet meadows and 
marshy places. 

Barren Jlowen and Jeiiile Jlowen in te- 
paraie catkins J the barren eaUanaolitc^ 
ry; braeteas leq/y ! sHgmoa three. 
C. CAPILLARS, Dwarf Hair4ike 
Carex : common sheiath much short- 
er than the drooping, hair-like flow- 
er-stalks; fertile catkins egg-shaped, 
rather loose, pendulous; fruit egg- 
shaped, three-cpmered, pointed, rih- 
less, membranous at the tip; root 
fibrous; from two to four inches 
high; perennial; flowers in July 
and August. 

C. psettdo-ctpe'rits, Cyperus'Uke 
Carex: sheaths scarcely any; fer- 
tile catkins dense, cylindrical, droop- 
ing, many-flowered; scales awl- 
shaped ; fruit lance-shaped, spread- 
ing, furrowed, rough-edged, with a 
deeply cleft beak; straw about a 
foot high, with three sharp, rough 
comers ; perennial ; floWers in June ; 
grows in clusters on marshy places, 
and by risers and lakes. 

C. LiMo'sA, Green and gold Carex : 
sheaths scarcely any; fertile catkins 
egg-shaped, dense, drooping, many- 
flowered; fruit broadly elliptical, com- 
pressed, ribbed, smooth-edged, with- 
out a beak; root creeping; straws 



about eight inches high, three-cor- 
nered, roughish ; perennial ; flowers 
in July ; grows in bogs and marshes. 

C. ustttla'ta, Scorched Alpine 
Carex: sheaths very short; fertile 
catkins egg-shaped, dense, pendu- 
lous; fruit elliptical, compressed, 
rough-edged, with a cleft beak ; root 
tufted, somewhat creeping; straw 
tnree or four inches high ; perenni- 
al ; flowers in July. 

C. FALLES'CENs, Poh Corex : 
sheaths scarcely any; fettile cat- 




kins cylindrical, stalked, somewhat 
drooping ; fruit inversely egg-shap- 
ed, three-cornered, inflated, smooth, 
with a minute abrupt point; straws 
a foot or more high, acutely three- 
cornered; catkins pale green; pe- 
rennial ; flowers in June ; grows in 
wet meadows and marshy places. 
C. atba'ta, Black Carex : sheaths 
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scarcely anf; catkins stalked, egg- 
shaped, drooping, the terminal one 
with many barren flowers at the 
base; fruit elliptical, compressed, 
smooth, with a notched beak ; straw 
about a foot high, three-cornered, 
smooth; catkins reddish black; pe- 
rennial ; flowers in June and July ; 
grows on woody hills and mountains. 
Q, FLA'VA, Yellow Carex .-sheaths 
short, nearly as long as the flower- 
stalks ; fertile catkins roundish, egg- 
shaped; fruit three-cornered, smooth, 
with a long curved beak, notched 
at the end ; stem about a foot high, 
nearly smooth ; catkins yellowish ; 
perennial; flowers in May and June. 

Barren Jlowen and fhrtiU JUnoera in 
separate catkinas barren oatkina two or 
more. 
C. acu'ta, Slendev'spiked Carex : 




stigmas two ; sheaths none ; catkins 



cylinddcal, Silender ; fruit elliptjiaali 
with an obtuse, undivided point; 
i^traws two or three feet high, with 
rough angles; leaves broad,. ro^gh 
on the edges and keel; perennial; 
flowers in May ; grows about ditch- 
es, pools, and rivers; common. 

C. frasi^eia'na, Fraser's Carex: 
leaves oblong, lanceolate, wit)i a 
white scarious margin; heads ob- 
long; scape not longer than tb,e 
leaves;, flowers in May, June; 
height six inches. This is the 
handsomest species of the gei^us. 

The species, of carex are very nu- 
merous, and grow mostly ia mead- 
ows, marshes, and other wet places. 
They are a coarse sort of grass, of 
little use as fodder, and generally 
destitute of beauty. lu Lapland, 
some are dressed and used as flax. 
In Italy, they are used for covering 
Florence flasks, and for chair-bot- 
toms. 

CARPI'NUS. Hornbeam. 21- 
7. Barren flowers : catkin cylindri- 
cal, loose, imbricated all round,, with 
egg-shaped, acute, fringed, single- 
flowered scales, accompanied by 
three smaller inner ones; corolla 
none ; filaments ten or more, h.air- 
lik^, much shorter ^an the scale; 
anthers roundish, two^lobed. Fer- 
tile flowers in a bracteated cluster ; 
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calyx double ; the outer inferior, of 
several oblong, unequal, erect, deci- 
duous, two or three-flowered scales; 
the' inner Superior, deeply divided 
into three erect, acute, permanent 
segments; corolla none; germen 
egg-shaped, crowned by the innet 
calyx ; styles very sl^ort, permaheiit ; 
stigtnas tWo, awl-shaped, erect, de- 
ciduous; nut egg-shaped, angular, 
leathery, one-<;elled, crowned by the 
inner calyx and the base of the 
style ; kernel one. 

C. amebica'na. Hornbeam : leaves 
oblong-ovate, acuminate, finely den- 




of all parts of ihe United Slates. 
The wood is white, very compact^ 
and fine-grairicd, but too small for 
any use. From the ends of the 
branches hang long, loose, leafy 
a meats, each leaf of which is fur- 
niished at the base with a dark, 
brownish seed, or nut. These 
aril en ts remain on the tree long^ 
after the foliage is shed. The 
Glim Tne or Tiipfh is also called 
Hornbeam in New England. 

CASTA^NEA. 21^7. 

C * V E 3' c A , C(? ffl m f>n C A f 5n w f ; 1 ea ve 3 
oblong, lanceolate, acuminate, mu- 




ticulated ; scales of cones three-part* 
ed, the middle segment oblique, 
ovate, lanceolate, one-toothed on 
one side ; flowers in April and May ; 
height twelve or fifteen f^et. A 
small tree, common in the woods 



cronate, serrate, glabrous on. each 
£=ide. With us, the chesnut is one 
of our finest trees, but they are quite 
eclipsed hy some said to be found 
in the eastern continent, measur- 
ing from seventy-five to one hun- 
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dred and sixty feet in circumference. 
One in Fcance, thought to be more 
than a thousand years old, has been 
known as the Great Chesnut for six 
hundred years; its branches are 
still annually laden with fruit, and 
the trunk is perfectly sound. In 
this country, it generally attains the 
height of fifty or sixty feet, the 
trunk quite large in proportion. Its 
leaves are six or seven inches long, 
an inch and a half in breadth, 
coarsely toothed, of a fine brilliant 
green color, of fine texture, "with 
prominent parallel nerves beneath. 
The wood is coarse-grained, but 
strong, elastic, and light ; it is very 
durable, and is much used for fences, 
which endure the alternate moisture 
and dryness of the weather many 
years. But what recommends this 
tree particularly to the young folks, 
is its fruit ; almost every boy must 
have his winter stock of chesnuts 
and shagbarksy to enjoy with his 
friends during the long evenings. 

C. pt/mila. Dwarf Chesnut, Chin^ 
quapin: leaves oblong, acute, mu- 
cronate, serrate, white, with down 
beneath. The chinquapin is bound- 
ed northward by the eastern shore 
of the river Delaware, on which it is 
found to the distance of a hundred 
miles from Cape May. It is more 



common in Maryland, and still 
more so in the lower part of Virgi- 
nia, of the Carolinas, Georgia, the 
Floridas and Louisiana, as far as 
the river Arkansas. In West Ten- 
nessee, it is multiplied around the 
prairies inclosed in the forests, and 
it abounds throughout the southern 
states where the chesnut is wanting. 
In the south of the United States, 
the chinquapin fructifies on the most 
arid lands : its perfect development 
requires a cool and fertile soil. As 
it springs everywhere with facility, 
except in places liable to be covered 
with water, it is among the most 
common shrubs. 

This tree sometimes grows to the 
height of thirty or forty feet and 
twelve or fifteen inches in diameter, 
although its usual height is ten or 
twelve feet. The leaves are three 
or four inches long, sharply toothed, 
and similar in form to those of the 
American chesnut, from which they 
are distinguished by their inferior 
size, and by the whitish complexion 
of theii lower surface. The fructi- 
fication, also, resembles that of the 
chesnut in form and arrangement, 
but the flowers and frUit are only 
half as large, and the nut is convex 
on both sides, and about the size of 
the wild hazel nut. 
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CATALTA. 2—1. 
C. STRiNGiFo'itiA, CotMnon CataH" 
pa: leaves cordate, flat, smooth. 




In the Atlantic states, the catalpa 
begins to be found in the forests, on 
the banks of the river Savannah, 
and west of the Alleghanies, on 
those of the Cumberland, between 
the thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth de- 
grees of latitude. Farther south it 
is more common, and abounds near 
the borders of all the rivers which 
empty into the Mississippi, or which 
water West Florida. In the regions 
where it grows most abundantly 
it frequently exceeds fifty feet in 
height, with a diameter from eigh- 
teen to twenty-four inches. It is 
easily recognised by its bark, which 
is of a silver-gray color, and but 
slightly furrowed, by its ample 
leaves, and by its wide-spreadkig 



summit, disproportion ed in size 10 
the diameter of its trunk . It differs 
from other trees also by the fewness 
of its branches. The flo we rs, whi ch 
are collected in lai^ bunches n£ the 
extremity of the branches, are white, 
with violet and yellow spots, and 
are beautiful and showy. The cnp- 
sules are cylindrical and pendent, 
of a brovim color when ripe, three 
or four lines in diameter nud twelve 
or fifteen inches in length. The 
seeds are thin, flat, and developed ia 
a long, narrow, membranous ^i^^ 
terminated by a hairy tuft. Each 
seed, with its wing, is about an inch 
long, and a line and a half broad. 

That the catalpa is a tree of rapid 
grovirth is proved by the distance of 
the annual concentric circles. Its 
wood is of a grayish* white color^ of 
a fine texture, very light, and very 
brilliant when polished. It resem- 
bles the butternut wood, with this 
exception,' that the butternut wood 
is of a reddish hue, and k less dura- 
ble when exposed to the weather. 
Posts of the catalpa perfectly sea- 
soned hive been proved to be very 
durable. In the spriog, if a bit of 
the cellular integument of the catal- 
pa bark is removed, a venoraous 
and ofiensive odor is exhaled. In 
a thesis supported at the medical 
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college of Philadelphia, this hark is 
maintained to he tonic, stimulant, 
and more powerfully antiseptic than 
the Peruvian hark. It is stated 
that the honey collected from the 
flowers of this tree is poisonous, and 
that its effects, though less alarm- 
ii^, are analogous to those of honey 
of the yellow jasmine. Its hark is 
considered to be a good antidote for 
the bite of snakes, the machineel 
poison, &c. 

CEANOTHUS. 6—1. 

C. aherica'na, Jersey Tea : leaves 
heart-ovate, acuminate, three-nerv- 



were used as a fiubstitute for tea, 
whence the nsune. The root is 
sometimes used for dying wool of a 
nankeen cinnamon color. 

CELTIS. Nettle Tree. 23—1. 

C. ocgidsnta'lis, Aftwrieaa Nettle 
Tree: leaves ovate, acmninate, 




ed beneath, soft, with hairs ; pani- 
cles axillary, elongated; flowers 
white; June; height two feet; 
grows in dry or sandy places. 
This little shrub may be known by 
its crowded bunches of white, mi- 
nute flowers, which grow on long, 
slender, white pedicels from the ax- 
ils pf the upper leaves. During the 
war of the revolution,^ its leaves 




acuminate serrated, unequal at base, 
rough above and hairy beneath. 
This tree abounds in the middle, 
southern and western states. It 
grows to the height of sixty or se- 
venty feet, with a diameter of eigh- 
teen or twenty inches. Its branches 
are numerpus and slender, and the 
limbs take their rise at a ismaH dis- 
tance frpm the ground, and seek a 
horizontal or an inclined direction. 
The bark is rou^ and entire upon 
the trunk, and smooth and even on 
the secondary branches. The leaves 
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mm alternate, about three inclhes 
loDg, of a dark green color, oval- 
i»hliqae at the ba^, rexj acuminate 
at the sammit, dendcnlated, and 
somewhat rough. The flowers open 
in April or May, and are smaU, 
white, sin^ and axiHary ; the fruit 
also is small and single, of « round 
form, and of a dull red color. When 
perfectly seasoned, the wood is of a 
dark brswn color, hard, compact, 
supple and tenacious : it makes ex- 
cellent hoops and whip-stocks, and 
is used by wheeiwr^ts for shafts 
and for other purposes. 

C. CRASsiFo'LiA, Hodsbcrtiff Hoop 
Ash : leaves ovate, acuminate, ser* 
rated, unequally cordate at base, 
sub-coriaceolis, rcrugh on both sides. 
This tree^ abounds in the western 
states. It attains a hwght of seventy 
or eighty feet, with a disproportion- 
ate diameter of eighteen or twenty 
inches. In rich soils the luxuriance 
of its vegetation is shown by 
sptouts, six or ten feet in length, 
garnished on each side with large, 
substantial leaves. Thehackberry 
is easily distinguished by the form 
of its trunk, which is straight and 
undivided to a great height, and by 
its bark, which is grayish, unbroken, 
and covered with asperities unequal- 
ly distributed over its surface. Its 
6 



leaved are larger than those (^ any 
other species of nettle tree, being 
six inches loi^f and tltfee or four 
broadk They are oval-acuminate, 
denticulated, cordiform ut the base, 
of a thick, substantial tiexture and 
of a rude surface. It puts forth 
flowers in May, 'which are small, 
white, and dften united in pairs on 
a common peduncle. The fruit is 
round, about as large as a pea, and 
black at its maturity. The wood is 
fine-grained and compact, but not 
heavy, and when freshly exposed it 
is perfectly white : sawn in a direc- 
tion parallel or oblique to its concen- 
tric circles, it exhibits the fine undu- 
lations that are observed in the elm 
and locust. On laying open the sap 
of this tree in the spring, it changes 
in a few minutes from pure white 
to green. This wood is little appre- 
ciated, on account of its weakness, 
and its speedy decay tvhen exposed 
to the weather. It is rejected by 
wheelwrights, but is sometimes 
employed in building for the cover- 
ing which supports the shingles. 
As it is elastic and easily divided, it 
is used for the bottom of common 
chairs, and by the Indians for bas- 
kets. On the banks of the Ohio it 
is frequently taken for the rails of 
rural fence, and is wrought with the 
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greatest ease, as it is straight-grai^* 
ed and free from knots; it is also 
said to afford ^cellent charcoal. 

CENTAU'REA. 19—3. Com- 
mon calyx roondieJi, closely knbri- 
catedy with scales of various forms; 
compound corolla of numerous tu- 
bular florets^ those of the disk per- 
fect, regular, with fire equal spread- 
ing segments^ an oblong limb, and 
a slender tube; those of the ray 
fewer^ with a rudimentary pistil, 
not perfecting seed, spreading, often 
wanting, funnel-shaped, with five 
or more unequal segpoaents; fila- 
ments hair-like, very short; anthers 
united into a cylindrical tube ; ger- 
men small, oblong; style thread- 
shaped, about the length of the sta- 
mens ; stigma blunt, often cleft, 
prominent; style and stigma very 
small in the florets of the ray ; seed 
in the disk only, of various forms ; 
seed-down various, or wanting; 
reeept&cle bristly. 

C. ja'cea, Brown Knapweed: 
scales of the calyx membranousy 
torn, the lower ones pinnatifid; 
leaves between lance-shaped and 
linear, root-leaves l»roader, toothed ; 
flowers with rays ; stem a foot high, 
erect, angular, branched | flowers 
solitary, terminal, light xsrimson, on 
tumid stalks; scales of the calyx 



brown, the outer deeply pinnatrfij, 
the inner termHmting in a light 
brown, jagged lobe; perennial; 
flowers in August and September ; 
grows in meadows and moist woods. 

C. -aHiQt^x^ Black Knapweed : scales- 
of the calyx lance-shaped, iringed at 
the tip with hair-like teeth ; lower 
leaves lyre-shaped, upper ones be* 
Iween egg-shaped and lanee-shaped; 
flowers without rays; stem from 
two to three feet high, wodly when 
young, afterwards ' rough ; leaver 
rough; scales of the ^a^lyx tipped 
with an egg-shaped membranous 
expansion of a dark brown color^ 
fringed with long linear teeth ; flow- 
ers purple; perennial ; ^ flowers in 
July and August; gipws in dry 
pastures* 

These plants are exotic,, bat na- 
turalized, and are now common. 
Some are troublesome weeds. The 
handsome Blue-Bottle or BacheMs 
Button f C. cya'nus, belongs to this 
genus* 

CERAS'TIUM. 10—4. Calyx 
inferior, of five egg-shaped, acute, 
permanent leaves, membranous at 
the edges ; petals five, divided, ob- 
tuse, about the length of the calyx ; 
filaments thread-like, generally ten, 
sometimes five or lour, alternate 
one shorter; anthers loondish, two- 
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lobed ; germen egg-shaped, superior, 
sessile ; styles five, rarely four only, 
short; stigma bliintish, downy; 
capsule tbin, egg-shaped or cylin- 
drical, one-celled ; seeds numerous, 
roondbh, rough. 

C. vulga'tum, Broad4e(W€d Mouscf 
tar Chick'weed : leaves egg-shaped, 
hairy; petals as long as the c^lyx; 
flowers longer than their stalks; 
root fibrous, small; stems nume- 
rous, from four to siz inches long ; 
leaves and stems hairy and pale- 
green; capsule twice as long as the 
calyx, cylindrical ; annual ; flowers 
in the summer months; grows in 
fields and waste ground ; common. 

C. visco'suM, Narrow'leaved Mouse' 
ear Chkk^eed: leaves between ob- 
long and lance-shaped, hairy ; flow- 
ers shorter than their stalks ; roots 
fibrous, small; stems numerous, 
from four to eight inches long; 
leaves and stems hairy, dark green 
and clammy; perennial; flowers dur- 
ing the summer months ; grows in 
fields and waste grounds ; common. 

C. SEX msGAN'DBnx, Small Mouse' 
tar Chick-ioeed : leaves egg-shaped, 
inclining to oblong; petals slightly 
ckft; stamens five; stem generally 
blanched, spreading at the base, 
three or four inches hi^; leaves 
and steins hairy, very clammy, and 



generally covered with particles of 
sand and dust; annual; flowers in 
April and May; grows in sandy 
ground and on walls ; common. 

C. arvien'se, Fidd Mouse-ear 
Chick-weed: leaves narrow, lance- 
shaped, fringed at the base ; petals 
twice the length of the calyx; roots 
creeping; stems numerous, covered 
with fine deflected hairs, from four 
inches to a foot high; leaves and 
stem hairy ; panicles few-flowered ; 
petals largCj white; perennial; flow- 
ers in the summer months ; grows 
in fields and dry gravelly pastures. 

CHELIDO'NIUM. Celandine. 13 
— »1 . Calyx inferior, of two round- 
ish caducous leaves; petals four, 
equal, roundish, flat, narrower at 
the base ; filaments about thirty, 
flat, broader upwards, shorter than 
the corolla; anthers oblong, com- 
pressed, erect, two-lobed; germen 
cylindrical, as long as the stamens ; 
style none; stigma small, obtuse, 
cleft; pod linear, one-celled, with 
two undulated deciduous valves; 
seeds numerous, oval, dotted, ar- 
ranged in two rows along a linear 
receptacle at each side ai the pod. 

C. ma'jxjs, Celandine : root taper- 
ing; stem about two feet high, 
branched, enlarged at the joints^ 
roimd, smooth, leafy; leaves deeply 
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pinnatifid, smooth ; flowers in urn* 
bels, on long stalks ; calyx tawny; 




petals yellow; seeds black and 
shining. The juice of every part of 
the plant is yellow and acrid, re- 
moves warts, and is said to core the 
itch. Perennial ; flowers in May and 
Jane; grows in thickets and waste 
grounds, generally near houses. 

CHENOPODIUM. 5-2. Calyx 
inferior, of one leaf, deeply divided 
into five egg-shaped, concave, per- 
manent segments, membranous at 
the edges ; corolla none ; filaments 
awl-shaped, as long as the calyx ; 
anthers roundish, two-lobed'; ger- 
men round, depressed ; styles short ; 
stigmas obtuse ; seed solitary, round, 
flattened, enveloped by the perma- 
nent, five-cornered calyx. 

C. rtj'brum, Red Ooose-foot: leaves 
triangular, somewhat diamond-shap- 
ed, deeply toothed and sinuate; ra- 
cemes erect, compound, leafy; seed 
very minute ; stems reddish ; from 
one to two feet high; annual; 



flowers in August and September; 
grows on waste ground. 

C.al'bxjm, White Creo^e'foet: leaves 
mealy, egg-shaped, inclining to dia- 
monds-shaped, jagged', entire at the 
base, the upper ones oblong, entire; 
clusters branched, somewhat leafy ; 
seed smooth; stem branched, fur- 
rowed ; the whole, plant mealy ; an- 
nual; July and August; grows in 
waste and cultivated ground. 

C. HT'BBmtTM, TaR Goose-foot: 
leaves heart-shaped, pointed, with 
broad angular teeth; clusters pa- 
nicled, cymose, divaricate, leafless ; 
stem rather slender, branched ; the 
whole plant bright green and fetid ; 
annual ; flowers in August ; grows 
in waste places. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. 19—2. 
Common calyx hemispherical, close- 
ly imbricated with numerous, round- 
ish scales, membranous and dilated 
at the margin, the innermost termi- 
nating in a filmy appendage ; com- 
pound corolla rayed ; florets of the 
disk very numerous, perfect, tubu- 
lar, with five equal, spreading seg- 
ments ; those of the ray more than 
twelve, strap-shaped, between eUip- 
tical and oblong, with three teeth; 
filaments hair-like, very short ; an- 
thers united into a cylindrical, notch- 
ed tube; germen inversely t^'^ 
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shaped ; style thread-shaped^ a little 
longer Uiaa the stamens; stigmas 
oblong, spreading; seed oblong, or 
inversely heart-shaped, striated ; 
seed-down none ; receptacle a little 
convex, naked. 

C. x.EucAN'THSMnH^ Oreat WfUte 
Ox-eye^ White Weed : leaves oblong, 




cut, ptnnatifid at the base, clasping 
the stem ; root-leaves inversely egg- 
shaped, stalked; stem about two 
feet high, erect, furrowed; flowers 
large, soUtary, terminal, with a yel- 
low^disk, and white ray ; perennial ; 
flowers in June and July ; grows in 
dry pastors, and by roads ; com- 
mon. This plant is an exotic, but 
is naturalized, aiid is now a very 
troublesome weed, sometimes cov- 
ering whole acres, and presenting, 
in the early part of summer, one ex- 
tended and unbroken sheet of White 
dowers. C. sinem'sis, CAinese CAry«- 



avUKemtan^ comprises all the varie- 
ties that are cultivated. 

CICHOHIUM. 19—1. Common 
calyx double, cylindrical, the outer 
of a few oblong, shortish scales, the 
inner of about eight linear, equal, 
permanent scales; compound co- 
rolla of about twenty strap-shap- 
ed, abrupt, deeply five-toothed, per- 
&ct florets ; filaments hair-Uke, 
very short; anthers united into a 
five-cornered tube; germen egg- 
shaped; style thread-shaped, as 
long as the stamens; stigmas revo- 
lute; seed obscurely five-sided, ab- 
rupt; seed-down of several chaffy, 
ecect bristles, shorter than the seed; 
receptacle somewhat chaffy. 

C* in'ttbus, Succory : flowers in 
pairs, sessile; leaves runcinate; 




stem two or three feet high, round, 
rough, branciied; flowers large, 
bright blue, axillar; the roots are 
eatable, and have also been used a» 
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a substitate for coffee ; perennial ; 
flowers in July and Augost; grows 
in borders of fields and by roads. 

CICUTA. 5—2. Flowers uni- 
form, perfect, and nearly regular; 
calyx superior, o£ five broad, acute, 
somewhat unequal leaves; petals 
fiye, egg-shaped, or slightly heart- 
shaped, with an incurved point; 
filaments thread-like, spreading, as 
long as the corolla ; anthers round- 
ish ; germen hemispherical, ribbed ; 
styles thread-like, short, erect, little 
swelled at the base; stigmas ob- 
tuse; fruit nearly orbicular, heart- 
shaped at the base, a little com- 
pressed, crowned with the perma- 
nent calyx and recurved styles; 
seeds hemispherical, tumid, each 
with three double ribs. 

C. macijla'ta, American Hemlock : 
serratures of leaves mucronate ; 




leaf-stalks membranous, two-lobed ; 
stem smooth, branched at top, hol- 



low, striated, jointed ; lettves com- 
pound, the lower three-ternate, up- 
per temate; stipules clasping the 
stem ; leaflets oblong, acuminate, 
acutely serrate, or mucronate ; um- 
bels without a general involucre; 
partial umbels distinct with invo- 
lucres of small narrow leaflets ; ca- 
lyx superior, of five minute, unequal 
leaves; petals five^ obovate, with 
an incurved point ; filaments thread- 
like, spreading, as long as tbe corol- 
'la; anthers roundish; fruit nearly 
orbicular, heart-sbaped at the base,, 
crowned with the permanent calyx 
and recurved styles ; flowers white ; 
July, August; height four to six 
feet ; perennial ; a dangerous plant, 
and highly poisonous ; grows in 
wet meadows. 

CIRCiEA. 2—1. Calyx of one 
leaf, superior, tubular at the base, 
the limb with two egg-sbaped de- 
flected segments; petals two, in- 
versely heart-shaped, equal; fila- 
ments hair-like, as long as the 
calyx; anthers roundish; germen 
roundi^ ; style tb read-like ; stigma 
dilated, notched ; capsule universal* 
ly egg-shaped, covered with hairs^ 
two-celled, each cell one-seeded; 
seeds oblong. 

C. alpi'na, Motmtain Enchant^ 
er*s Night'shade : stem ascending^ 
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smoothish; leaves "beart-shafed, 
toothed, shining; nwt spreading; 
whole plant nearly «mooth; stem 
prostrate at tlie base, red ; leaves 
pale green, delicate; flowers mse* 
colored, in short, terniinal, and axil- 
lar bun<^s; perenmal; in i^dy 
places, IB woods, and «mofig stones, 
iQ the kwer parts of mountainous 
districts. 

C. LUTETfA^'NA, EmSutnter^s iVi^- 
^hade : stem erect, bairy ; le&ves 
egg-shaped, denticulate ; root spread- 
ing, difficult to be extirpated.; stem 
little braoched, generally with a 
-solitary, terminal bunch of flowers ; 
leaves dark green, opaque, hairy; 
flowers small, white or timged with 
red ; perennial ; weeds, copses, and 
«hady lanes; flowers in June aad 
July. 

CITRUS. 18—2, 

C. LiMo'miM, Lemons petioles 
:somewhat winged; leaves oblong, 
acute, toothed ; stamens numerous ; 
fruit oblate with m rind, very acid ; 
flowers white ; May to July ; height 
flfteen feet. The fruit of this tree 
is common enough everywhere, but 
^he tree with us is only met with in 
nursery gardens, or as a house 
shrub. It is a beautiful little tree, 
«md, loaded with its bright yellow 
fruit, which hangs from the stems 



among its dark green, shining 
kavea, makes a very fine appear- 
ance. It is a native of temperate 
and tropical climates, and is easily 
cultivated in the northern states, 
requiring protection through the 
winter. C. lime'ta is a species 
which bears the /tme, a smaller fruit, 
o£ similar quality ; both are used to 
iinpart an acid flavor to drinkables, 
as punch asd lemonade. C. aman'- 
tium produces the delicious orange. 
This, too, is often met with in our 
gardens, and as a house shrub, and 
with its fruit is even more beautiful 
than the lemon. 

CNrcUS. 19—1. Common ca- 
lyx swelled, imbricated, of numer^ 
ous laace-shaped, thorn-pointed 
scales, pefmaaent ; compound co- 
rolla nearly uniform, equal, tubular, 
funnel-shaped florets, with « slen- 
der, recurved tube, the limb egg- 
shaped at the base, with five linear 
segments ; filaments hair-like, very 
short; anthers united into a five- 
toothed, Cylindrical tube, nearly as 
long as the corolla ; stigma undi- 
vided, or cleft, oblong; seed in- 
versely egg-shaped, with a slender, 
cylindrical point ; seed-down sessUe, 
feathery, very long ; receptacle flat, 
covered with bristles as long as the 
tubes of the florets. 
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C. xjlmcbola'tus, Spetar TkMe: 
kares decarrent, bristly, pinuadfid, 
their segments generally three-lobed, 
spreading in different directions, 
thorny; calyx egg-shaped, woolly, 
with lance-shaped, thorn-pointed 
scales, sprea^g above ; stem 
branched, stout, ^rom one to three 
feet high ; leaves woolly beneath, 
with a very long and very sharp 
point; flowers large, pnrple,^ single 
or in pairs; biennial; flowers in 
July and August ; grows by road- 
sides, and in waste places, dry pas- 
tures and neglected fields. 

C. arven'sis, Ctwadtt Thistle: 
leaves sessile, pinnatifid, thorny ; 
stem panicled; calyx egg^shape^, 
with closely pressed, minutely thorn- 
pointed scales; stem from two to 
four feet high, round, smooth, angu- 
lar; leaves bare beneath; flower- 
stalks cottony ; flowers pale purple ; 
perennial; flowers in July; grows 
in corn-fields, pastures, and waste 
places ; common. This thistle is a 
troublesome pest tp the former, and 
in England is czHtd. Cursed Thistle. 
Bigelow says the *' plant seems to 
have come to us from the west- 
ward." I remember hearing it first 
talked of as then making its unwel- 
come appearance on Massachusetts 
farms, about twenty-five years ago. 



CONVALLA^U. Lily of Ae 
Valley. 6— 1, Calyx none; co- 
rolla inferior, of one petals bell-shap- 
ed, deciduous, with six obtuse 
segments ;. filaments awl-shaped- 
shortei than the cordla;^ anther» 
oblong,, erect ; germen globular ; 
style thread-shaped, longer than 
the stamens ; stigma triangular, ob- 
tuse; berry globular, three-celled; 
seeds two in each cell^ roundish. 

C. kaja'lis, LUy of the Valley : 
stalk naked, semi-cylindfical ', dus- 




ter simple ; flowers drooping, cup- 
shaped; leaves two^ radical, ellipti)- 
cal, ribbed, stalked, pale green; 
flowers white, elegant, sweet-scent- 
ed; berry scarlet; perennial; flow- 
ers in May; grows in woods at the 
south. 

CONVOL'VULUS. Bindweed. 
5—1. Calyx inferior, of one leaf, 
small, divided into five egg-shaped, 
permatient segments ; corolla of one 
petal, large, bell-shaped, regular. 
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with fire plaits and fire shaUow 
lobes; nectary a gland under the 
germen; filaments awl-shaped, half 
as long as the corolla ; anthers ar- 
row-shaped, erect, terminal; get* 
men roundish ; style thread-shaped, 
as long as the stamens ; stigmas 
two, spreading; capsule roundish , 
seeds large, roundish. 

C. SB^FitTM, ijrreat Bindweed: 
leaves arrow-shaped; flower-stalks 
square, bearing a single flower; 
bracteas heart-shaped, dose to the 
flower ; roots long, creeping ; stems 
twining, several feet long; flowers 
large, white or tinged with rose- 
color; perennial; flowers in July 
and August; grows in thickets. 

C. ▲ryen'sis, Small Bindweed: 
leaves arrow-shaped; flower-stalks 




bearing a single flower; bracteas 
minute, remote from the flower ; 
root creeping, long ; stems twining 
or prostrate, several feet long; flow- 



ers rose-color^ sometimes white ; 
perennial ; flowers in June and July ; 
grows on dry banks, in pastures, &c. 
In this interesting genus, which 
contains many species, is found the 
beautiful Common Morning Glory^ 
which forms so rich an outer cur- 
tain to our south windows. The 
Sweet Potato^ C. bata'tas, also be* 
longs to this genus. 

CGNITIM. Hemlock. &-2. 
Flowers all perfect, slightly irregu- 
lar ; calyx obsolete ; petals five, su« 
perior, inversely heart-shaped, with 
an acute inflected point ; the utter- 
most rather larger; filaments hair- 
like, scarcely so long as the coroUa; 
anthers roundish; germen egg-shap- 
ed, a little compressed, furrowed, 
wrinkled ; styles thread-shaped, 
spreading, a little swelled at the 
base ; . stigmas obtuse ; fruit egg* 
sharped, slightly compressed, with 
ten prominent, acute rib^, crowned 
with the dilated, undulated, floral 
receptacle, and the spreading styles ; 
seeds half egg-shaped, each with 
five acute ribs, the interstices flat. 

C. kacula'tuh. Poison Hemkock: 
stem much branched, polished and 
spotted ; about three feet high ; leaves 
large, repeatedly compound, with 
egg-shaped, pinnatifid leaflets ; flow- 
ers numerous, white, all bearing 
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seeds. The whole plant is fetid and 
poisonous. It has been used in pow- 
der, extract and infusion, in cancer- 
ous diseases, and for chronic ulcers; 
perennial. Flowers in June and Ju- 
ly ; grows in waste ground. 

COFTIS. 13-4. 

C. tbifo'lia, GokUkread: leaves 
trifid, with obovate, toothed, blunt, 



nate, entire ; inyolucres four-leaved ; 
leaflets obcordate ; fruit ovate. 




three-lobed segments; scape one- 
flowered ; leaf segments smooth, 
fine, veiny ; calyx none ; petals five 
to seven, oblong, concave ; nectaries 
inversely conical ; anthers roundish ; 
styles recurved ; flowers white ; 
May. This little plant is found 
in thick woody swamps. Its fine, 
thread-like, creeping roots, of a 
bright yellow color, may be found 
just beneath the moss at the surface. 
They are intensely bitter, and are 
used in medicine. They are uni- 
versally known as a remedy for sore 
mouths. 

COR'NUS. Dog-Wood. 4-1. 

C. flor'ida, Dog-Wood, False 
Box : leaves opposite, ovate, acumi- 




This is a rather small tree, of from 
thirty to thirty-five feet in height, 
and when in flower extremely beau- 
tiful; At this time the leaves are 
just beginning to expand, and the 
tree appears entirely covered with 
its fine white flowers. It occurs in 
woods from Massachusetts to Flori- 
da. It is of slow growth, and the 
wood is very hard, compact, and 
heavy, being used for harrow teeth, 
cogs of mill-wheels, and other small 
work where these qualities are 
requisite. The bark is extremely 
bitter, and is used in medicine. 
Flowers in May. 

CORTLUS. Hazel-Nut. 21—7. 

Barren flowers : catkin cylindri- 
cal, imbricated all round with scales, 
each enclosing a single flower, nar- 
rower at the base, broader at the 
end, with three deep egg-shaped 
segments, the middle one largest 
and lying over the others; corolla 
none; filaments eight, very short. 
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hanging from tbe itioler side of th« 
scale ; a^th9r8 oblqng, two-celled, 
pendulous, .shorter than the scale. 

Fertile flowers at a di8ta^ce firom 
the others, from scaly huds; calyx 
doahle ; the outer inferior, of one 
leaf, deeply divided, many flowered, 
finely enlarged, permanent; inner 
superior, minute, deciduous ; corolla 
none ; germen very small, egg- 
shaped, with rudiments of < two 
seeds; styles two, rery short; 
stigmas prominent, awl-shaped, 
downy, deciduous; nut egg-shaped, 
hard,, compressed, downy at the top, 
one-celled, invested with the greatly 
enlarged outer calyx; kernel soli- 
tary, egg-shaped. 

C. AMEBIC a'na. Hazel: calyx of 
fruit roundish, campanulate, krger 




than the nut; its horder dilated, 
tooth-serrated ; leaves roundish, 
cordate, acuminate; . flowers in 
April ; height five or six feet ; grows 
in thickets, by woods and road-sides ; 
common. 



C. BOBTRATA, Beaked Ebzd : 
stipules linear-lanceolate ; calyx of 
firoit campanulate, tubular, larger 
than nut, two-parted, the segments 
cut-toothed; leaves oblong-ovate, 
acuminate ; flowe^ in May ; height 
four or five feet. Locality same as 
the last, which it resembles in ap- 
pearance, the principal difference 
being in the calyx which envebpes 
the nut. In this species it is con- 
tracted so as to resemble a little 
bottle. It differs also in being cov- 
ered with short stiff* hairs. The 
nuts of both species are well tasted, 
but, owing probably to want of cul- 
tivation, are somewhat inferior to 
the European filbert. They are pro- 
tected, while green, froni the squir- 
rels, and in some measure from 
boys, by the inteusely acid calyx 
which covers them. 

CRATJE'GUS. Hawthorn. 12 
— 2. Calyx superior, of one leaf, 
with five permanent segments; 
petals five, round, from the edge (tf 
the calyx; filaments awl-shaped, 
incurved; anthers roundish, two- 
lobed ; germen inferior, roundish ; 
styles from two to five, diread-shap- 
ed, erect; stigma knobbed; apple 
globular, concave at the top, crowd- 
ed with the calyx, with from two to 
five hardceUs or capsules, each one- 
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valued ; seeds two in each cell, erect, 
mrersely egg-shaped* 

C. cacs-GALLi, Cemmon Thorn: 
branches thorny; leaves three or 
five lobed, serrate, smooth; flowers 
in tenuioal corypbs; stytes gene- 
niUy twQy often one ; a small tree or 
shrub, with smooth bark; thorns 
small, straight; Bowers white; 
fruit mealy, deep red. The wood is 
very hard; the flowers emit an 
agreeable odor ; and the berries, 
which remain upon the hraDches 
dtuing the winter, are eaten by nu- 
merous species of small birds. 
Flowers in May, June; grows in 
thickets and pastures. 

CUPRES^SUS. Cypress. 31-^. 

C* pis'ticha, Cypress : leaves dis- 
tichous, Hat, deciduous, four or five 
inches long; leaflets small, fine, 
teomewhat incurved ; male flowers 
paniculate, leafless ; cone spherical r 
This beautiful tree is common in 
the southern states and Mexico, 
where it occupies wet soils and oc- 
curs in dense masaea, called Cj/press 
Swamps, sometimes to the extent of 
thnusands of acres. In these situa- 
tions, it is frequently met with of 
the height of one hundred and twenty 
feet, with a trunk from twenty-flve 
to forty feet in circumference above 
the conical base, which at the sur- 



face of the earth is always three or 

four times as large as the continued 
diameter of the trunk: in felling 
them the negroes are obliged to 
raise themselves upon scaffolds five 
or six feet from the ground. The 
base is usually hollow for three* 
fourths of its bulk, and is less regu- 
larly shaped than that of the large 
tupelo. Its iurfac^ is longitudinal- 
ly furrowed with deep channels, 
whose ridges serve as cramps to fix 
it ro ore firmly in the loose soil . The 
roots of the largest stocks, particu- 
larly of such as are most exposed to 
ipundation, are charged with conical 
protuberances, commonly from eigh- 
teen to twenty-four inches, a ad 
sometimes four or five feet in thick- 
ness ; they are always hollow, 
smooth on the surface, and covered 
with a reddish bark like the roots, 
which they resemble, also, in the 
softness of tiieir wood ; they exhibit 
no sign of vegetation, and no cause 
can be assigned for their existence ; 
they are peculiar to this tree, and 
begin to appear when it is twenty or 
twenty-five feet in height ; they are 
not made use of except by the ne- 
groes for beehives. Amidst the 
pine forests and sm^annas of the 
Floridas, is seen here and there a 
bog or a plash of water filled with 
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cypresses, whose squalid appear- 
anee, when they exceed ei^teen or 
twenty feet in height, prores how 
much they are affected by the bar- 
renness of a soil which differs from 
the surrounding vraste only by a 
layer of vegetable mould a little 
thicker upon the quartzoos sand. 
The summit of the cypress is not 
pyramidical like that of the spruces, 
but is widely spread and even de- 
pressed upon old trees. The foliage 
is open, light, and of a fresh agreea- 
ble tint ; each leaf is four or five 
inches long, and consists of two 
parallel rows of leaflets upon a com- 
mon stem. The leaflets are small, 
fine, and somewhat arching, with 
the convex side outwards. In au- 
tumn they change from a light 
green to a dull red, and are shed 
soon after. 

This tree blooms in Carolina 
about the first of Febmary. The 
male and female flowers are sep- 
arately borne by the same tree, the 
first in flexible pendulous aments, 
and the second in bunches scarcely 
apparent. The cones are about as 
large as the thumb, hard, round, 
of an uneven surface, and stored 
with small, irregular, ligneous seeds, 
containing a cylindrical kernel; 
they are ripe in October, and re- 



tain their productive virtues two 
years. 

The wood is fine-grained, and af- 
ter being for some time exposed to 
the light, of a reddish color : it pos- 
sesses great strength and ekisticity, 
and is lighter and less resinous than 
that of the pines. To these proper- 
ties is added the faculty of long re- 
sisting the heat and moisture of the 
southern climate. The color of the 
bark and the properties of the wood 
vary with the nature of the soil ; 
the stocks Which grow near the 
natural bed of the rivers, and are 
half the year surrounded with water 
to the height of jthree or four feet, 
have a lighter-colored bark than 
those which stand retired in places 
that the waters do not reach, or 
where they sojourn but a moment. 
The wood, also, is whiter, less resi- 
nous and less heavy. These are 
called White Cypresses. The others, 
of which the bark is browner and 
the wood heavier, more resinous, 
and of a duskier hue, are called 
Black Cypresses. When destined 
to be employed in the arts, both 
varieties i^ould be felled in the 
winter, and kept till, by a long {mto- 
cess, the wood has become perfectly 
dry. A resin of an agreeable odor 
and a red color exudes from the cy- 
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picn ; it is not abundant enough to 
be collected for commerce, though 
more copious than that of the white 
cedar, which is probably the reason 
of the wood being denser and strong- 
er; it is preferred to that of the 
pines for the dressing of saturating 
wounds. By boiling the leaveji 
three hours in water they afford a 
fine durable cinnamon color. This 
wood is extensively employed for 
building whererer it abounds. Of 
whatever materials the building is 
constructed, the roof is universally 
covered with cypress shingles, 
which, if made of trees feUed in the 
winter, last forty years. Cypress 
boards are preferred to those of pine 
lor the inside of brick houses, and 
for window sashes, and the pannels 
of doors exposed to the weather : 
cabinet-makers also choose it for 
the inside of mahogany furniture. 
It is highly proper for the masts and 
sides of vessels, and wherever it 
grows it is chosen for canoes, which 
are fashioned from a single trunk, 
and are ofteii thirty feet long and 
five feet wide, light, solid, and more 
durable than those of any other tree. 
It makes the best pipes to convey 
water under ground ; especially the 
hhuk variety, which is more resi* 
BOOS and solid. 



C. THt'omss, WUte Cedar: 
Inranohes compressed; leaves imbri- 
cated four ways, ovate, warted at 
the base; cone spherical. This tree 
grows to the height of seventy or 
eighty feet, with a diameter of about 
three feet. The foliage is evergreen ; 
each leaf is a little branch numer- 
ously subdivided, and composed of 
small, acute, imbricated scales; in 




the angles of these ramifications 
grow the flowers, which are scarcely 
visible, producing very small, rug- 
ged cones. It is rare in the north- 
em and eastern states, but becomes 
plenty in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, occurring in 
swamps, forming dense masses. 
It extends south until it is supplant- 
ed by the cypress. The wood is 
light, spft, fine-grained, and easfly 
wrought. It has an agreeable, 
strong, aromatic odor, which it re- 
tains as long as it is kept dry. It 
is extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of pails, and similar wares. 
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Its durability, exposed to the alter- 
nate dryness and moisture of the 
weather, isastooi^ng; fences con- 
structed of the young stocks last 
fifty or sixty years. 

CYNOGLOS'SUM. Hound's 
Tongue. 5 — 1. Calyx inferior, of 
one leaf, deeply five-cleft ; segments 
slightly acute ; corolla of one petal, 
ftronel-sbaped, little longer than the 
calyx ; tube cylindrical, short ; mouth 
half closed, with ^re horizontal 
valves ; filaments short ; anthers 
roundish ; germ ens four, depressed ; 
style awl-sbaped, central, longish; 
stigma small, notched ; seeds four, 
roundish, imperforate at the base, 
attached to a central receptacle. 

C. officitia'le, Hound's Tongue : 
stamens shorter than the corolla; 
stem-leaves broadly lance-shaped, 
sessile, downy ; whole plant dull- 
green, downy, and soft ; stem two 
feet high; root-leaves large, taper- 
ing at both ends ; clusters terminal, 
panicled; corolla dull crimson. 
This plant is suspected of possessing 
narcotic properties ; its smell is very 
disagreeable, and greatly resembles 
that of mice. Perennial ; flowers 
m July; grows by road-sides. 

C. stlva'ticttm, Greeu'leaved 
Hound's Tongue: stamens shorter 
than the corolla ; leaves lance-shap- 



ed, the upper ones embracing the 
stem, smooth above, hairy beneath ; 
whole plant bright green; leaves 
cohered on the back part with cal- 
lous warts; flowers dull blue ; bien- 
nial ; flowers in June ; grows in sha- 
dy lanes ; rare ; grows at the south. 

CYPRIPE'DIUM. 20—2. Ca- 
lyx superior, of three lance-shaped, 
^reading, t»lored leaves, the upper 
ones broadest; petals two, about 
the same length, spreading, narrow, 
lance-shaped; nectary spurless, 
with an inflated, obtuse, prominent 
lip, having an irregular longitudinal 
fissure above ; filaments two, on the 
style, lateral, oblong; anthers later- 
al, elliptical ; germen oblong, trian- 
gular ; style short, somewhat com- 
pressed, terminating above the sta- 
mens in a dilated lobe ; stigma be- 
neath this lobe, and parallel to it, 
dilated and flattened; capsule ob- 
long, angular ; seeds oblong, nu- 
merous. 

C. CALCE'OLTJS, YeUow Ladies^ 
Slipper : stem leafy ; terminal lobe 
of the style elliptical, obtuse, chan- 
nelled; lip s(»newhat compressed, 
shorter than the petals ; root tube- 
rous, branching; stem a foot high ;^ 
flower solitary, terminal, large, 
dark-brown ; perennial ; flowers in 
June ; grows in woods. 
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C. AGAifLB, Ladled Slipper: 
scape leafless, one-flowered; root- 
leaves two, oblong, obtuse ; stem 
without leaves ; nectary large, of a 
Ikfht purple color ; flowers in May, 
June; height six or seven inches; 
perennial ; grows in woods. 

C. SFBCTA'BILE, ToU Lodio^ SUp' 

per : stem leafy ; lobe of column el- 
liptical, cordate, blunt; lip shorter 




than sepals, compressed; flowers 
two or three ; the lip much striped 
with purple and white, large ; Jidy ; 
height two feet ; perennial. 

There are other species of this 
genus indigenous here ; they are all 
handsome and interesting plants, 
and have been introduced into the 
gardens of Europe, where they are 
much thought of. They are readily 
known by their large, curious, in- 
flated nectaries, which are shaped 
aomething like a colt's foot. 



D. 

DATUHA. 6-1. 

D. STRAMo'mnx, Apple Peru^ 
ThonK^^ : leaves ovate, smooth, 
angular, toothed; pericarp prickly; 
flowers wiiite with a tinge of purple ; 
August, September; height three 
feet; aimual. This is a well-known 
plant, growing among the rubbish 
of waste grounds. 

D. ta'tula. Blue nom-apple 
leaves ovate, subcordate, smooth, 
angular, toothed; stem spotted 
pericarp prickly ; flowers blue ; Au< 
gust, September; height three feet 
common with other species. 

Every part of these plants is poi- 
sonous, but owing to its extremely 
disagreeable odor, little danger of its 
being eaten by children is to be ap- 
prehended. It is used in medicine 
fbr asthma, &c. 

DAPHNE. 8—1. Calyx inferior, 
of one leaf, tubular, withering; tube 
cylindrical, closed, longer than the 
limb, which is divided into four egg- 
shaped, colored segments ; corolla 
none ; filaments shprt, in two rows; 
andiers rotmdish, two-celled, erect ; 
germen egg-shaped; style very 
short; stigma knobbed, depressed; 
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iMirf oval, one-celled ; seed single, 
oval, lai^e« 

D. odo'ba : head terminal, sessile, 
many<^owered ; leaves scattered, 
oblong, lanceolate, smooth. This 
species is a common and very inter- 
esting green-honse shrub. With 
its fine green laurel-like leaves it is 
very beautiful, and the fragrance of 
its small, spicy, clustering flowers, is 
not exceeded by those of any other 
plant. It is a native of China. 

DAU'CUS. Carrou 5—2. Flow- 
ers separated ; the outermost irreg- 
ular and barren; inner fertile., the 
central one generally neutral, often 
colored; calyx obsolete; petals in- 
versely heart-shaped, with an inflect- 
^ed point, irregular; filaments hair- 
like, spreading, longer than the co- 
ToUa ; anthers oblong ; germen in- 
ferior, egg-shaped, bristly, imperfect 
in the outermost and central flowers ; 
styles thread-shaped, spreading, di- 
lated at the base ; stigmas obtuse ; 
friut oblong, compressed; seeds 
with four principal ribs, having each 
, a row of flattish, straight, or hooked 
prickles, and rough intermediate 
ribs; their inner surfaces flat and 
closely applied. 

D. CAROTA, Wild Carrot : bristles 
of the seed slender ; leaflets pinnati- 
fid, their segments between linear 
6 



and knce-shaped, acute ; umbel hav- 
ing in the centre a solitary colored 
flower, when in fruit concave ; root 
tapering, yellow, sweet, slightly 
aromatic, bearing no resemblance 
in taste or color to tlie cultivated 
carrot, which is said to be produced 
from it ; stem from one to two feet 
high, bristly ; umbels tenoinalj the 
central llower dark purple. The 
roots are eaten by the Hebridians. 
Biennial ; flowers in June and July ; 
grows in pastures and the borders 
of deids. 

DIANTHUS. Pink. 10—2. 
Calyx inferior, of one leaf, eylindri- 
calj striared, permanent^ with five 
teeth at the mouth, and two or more 
pairs of opposite imbricated scales 
ut the base ; petals five, their claws 
as long as the calyx, narrow, and 
angular J the limbs fiat, dilated to- 
wards the end, obtuse, variously 
notched ; filaments awl-shaped, a a 
long as the calyx, spreading at the 
topj anthers oblong, compressed; 
germen oval ; styles two, awl-shap* 
ed, longer than the stamens , stig- 
mas revolute, tapering ; capsule cy- 
lindrical, one-celled, opening with 
four teeth ; seeds numerous, round- 
ish, compressed, 

D. AEPLE KiA, Wild Pink : flowers 
aggregate ; scales of the calyx lance- 
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' shaped, downy, as long as Ae tube ; 

'stem about a foot high, corymbose 

[ above ; flowers small, speckled pink 

and white ^ annual ; flowers in July 

and August } grows in pastures. 

This beautiful and much admiied 
genus of plants contains many spe* 
cies, the present being the only one 
I find mentioned as indigenous ta 
the United States, They consist 
of all the plants known as pinks, 
carnations and sweet-williams. The 
foliage of most of them is evergreeny 
preserving their viri^ green color 
through fbe winter, P^ cabtofhtl'- 
Lus, &e d<y&e pink, is thought to be 
the source of all the difievent Tarie- 
ties of camatum, which amo«ni to 
about Jour hundred. We may judge 
of the estimation in wiiich these 
plahts have always been held, by 
the name, Dianthus beings composed 
of the Gri^k word Dios, (God,) and 
anthos, (a flower,) the flower of God, 
or divine flower, 

DIGITAXIS. Foxglove. 14— ST, 
Calyx dTone leaf, deeply divided in- 
to flve roundish, acute segments, 
the upper narrower ; corolla beU- 
shaped; tube large, cylindrical at 
the base, dilated and bulging up> 
wards ; limb smaU, with four itne^ 
qual segments, the upper recurved 
and slightly clef%, the lower largest ; 



filaments awl-shaped, ariisiu]^ f^rnn 
the tube of the corolla, declining ^ 
anthers deft, aeute ; style thread* 
shaped, as loBtg as the stamens p* 
stigma deft, acute; capsule egg^ 
shaped, pointed,' two-celled, two- 
valved, with a double partition 
formed by the inflected margins o^ 
the valves, 

D. PUEPu'aKA, FoxghBe : seg^ 
ments ^ the calyx egg-shaped,. 
acute; corolla obtuse, its upper lobe 
searcdy clef^; leaves egg-shaped,, 
downy; stem erect, from two W 
four feet high ; leaves akemate,. 
erenate^ wrinkled and veined ; clus- 
ter terminal, erect, simple,^ with nu- 
merous large,, pendulouej crimson 
flowers, etegantEy mot tied, and hairy 
within. Infusion and tincture of 
the leaves are used in dropsy anJ 
for diminishing the rapidity of the 
puke in inflammations.^ This is a 
most elegant and showy cultivated 
plant, Biesraial; flowers m June 
and July, 

DIONiE'A, TO-^i. 

D, KxrsciPtJ^LA, Venus^s FSy^trap : 
the leaves of this most singular 
plant are each termmated by an ap- 
pendage of two lobes, with a gland 
ID a cavity at the bottom which se- 
cretes a fluid attractive te flies. The 
edges of the lobfs are famished 
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with long spines or bristles; and 
«t the bottom of the ca;v\tj are 




three sharp points projecting up- 
wards. Whether all this contrivance 
is intended as a snare, I cannot say, 
bat whenever an unlucky insect 
alights on it, the lobes instantly 
dose, catching him 

" as cleverly as the ablest trap," 
aud pressing him down upon the 
points^ thus impale him alive. 
From the middle of the leaves ris^s 
the flov^er-stalk, terminated by an 
tunbel-like corymb, of small, white 
flowers. Grows in wet places in the 
southern states. 

DIOSPYllOS. 23—2. 

D. vmoiNiA'NA, Persimon, The 
banks of the river Connecticut, be- 
low the forty-second degree of lati- 
tude, may be considered as the north- 
em limit of this tree; but it is 
rendered rare in these parts by the 
severity of the winter, while in 
New Jersey it is common, and still 



more so in Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and the southern states : it abounds, 
also, in the western forests. The 
persimon varies surprisingly in size 
in different soils and climates. In 
New Jersey it is not more than 
half as large as in the more south- 
ern states, where, in favorable situa- 
tions, it .is sometimes sixty feet in 
height and eighteen or twenty 
inches in diameter. The trunk of 
a fuU-grown tree is covered with a 
deeply-furrowed blackie^ bark, from 
which a greeni^ gum exudes, with- 
out taste or smell. The leaves are 
from four to six inches in length, ob- 
long, entire, of a fine green abpve and 
glaucous beneath ; in autumn they 
are often variegated with black spots. 
The terminal shoots are observed to 
be usually accompanied, at the base, 
by small, rounded leaves. This 
tree belongs to the class of vegeta- 
bles whose sexes are confined to 
different stocks. Both the barren 
and fertile flowers are greenish and 
not strikingly apparent. They put 
forth in June or July. The ripe 
fruit is about as large as the thumb, 
of a reddish complexion, round, 
fleshy,and furnished with six or eight 
semi-oval stones, slightly swollen at 
the sides, and of a dark purple color. 
It is not eatible till it bas been touch- 
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ed with frost, by which the skin is 
shrivelled, and the palp, which be- 
fore was hard and extremely harrii 
to the taste, is softened and render- 
ed palatable. The fruit is so abun- 
dant in the sonthem states, that a 
tree often yields several bushels. 
In the south it adheres to the branch- 
es long after the shedding of the 
leaf, and when it falls it is eagerly 
devoured by wild and domestic ani- 
mals. 

The fresh sap wood is of a green- 
ish color, which it preserves after 
it is seasoned, and the heart wood is 
brown, hard, compact, strong and 
elastic. It is employed for screws, 
tinmen's mallets, and shoe lasts. 
It is used by coach makers for the 
shafts of chaises, and is found prefer- 
able to the ash. The fruit is some- 
times pounded with bran, and form- 
ed into cakes, which are dried in an 
oven, and kept to make beer, for 
which purpose they are dissolved in 
warm water with the addition of 
hops and leaven. 

DIPSA'CUS. 4—1. Involucre 
many-flowered, of many spreading, 
permanent leaves; calyx superior, 
double, short, undivided ; corolla of 
one petal, tubular; the limb four- 
lobed, the outer lobe larger; fila- 
ments hair-like, longer than the co- 



roUa ; anthers oblong, fixed sidewise ; 
germen inferior; style thread-like, 
as long as the corolla ; stigma sim- 
ple; seed naked, solitary, oblong, 
crowned with the calyx; common 
receptacle conical, covered with 
scales. 

D. stlves'tbis. Wild Teasel: 
leaves opposite, serrated ; scales of 
the receptacle straight; involucre 
bent inwards, longer than the head 
of flowers; about four feet high; 
leaves lance-shaped ; heads large ; 
biennial; flowers in July ; grows by 
road-sides. 

D. fxjllo'nttm, FuUer*s Teasel: 
leaves united, serrate ; scales of the 
receptacle bent backwards ; involu- 
cre spreading ; root fleshy, tapering; 
stem five or six feet high, erect, fur- 
rowed, prickly, branched above; 
leaves oblong, sessile, united at the 
base, serrate ; flowers whitish; cul- 
tivated for the use of clothiers, who 
employ the scales of the receptacle 
to raise the nap upon woollen 
cloths. For this purpose the heads 
are fixed round the circumference 
of a large broad wheel, which is 
made to turn round, and the cloth is 
held against them. Biennial; flow- 
ers in July. 

DIR'CA. 8—1. 

D. FALXj'sTi^is, LeatluT'ioood, This 
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18 an irregular shrub, about six feet 
in height, flowering in April and 




May, before the leaves have begun 
to put forth. The flowers are small, 
yellow, and without a calyx; the 
coroHa funnel-shaped, slightly tooth- 
ed on the margin. The stamens are 
much longer than the corolla, eight 
in number, and placed a long and 
short one alternately ; fruit a small 
oval red berry. Every part of this 
shrub is remarkably tough, the twigs 
being used for making baskets and 
tickling the legs of mischievous 
boys, and the bark for ropes, &c. 
Grows in woods and swamps 
throughout the United States. 

DRaSERA. Sun-dew. 5-^. 
Gdyx inferior, of one leaf^ deeply 
divided into five acute, permanent 
segments ; petals from five to eight, 
nearly egg-shaped, obtuse ; filaments 
from five to eight, awl-shaped, as 



long as the calyx; anthers small, 
roundish; germen roundish; styles 
from six to eight, simple, as long as 
the stamens ; stigmas club-shaped ; 
capsule egg-shaped, one-celled, with 
three or four valves ; seeds numer- 
ous, minute, inversely egg-shaped, 
attached to the middle of each valve. 
D. botundifo'lu., Round-leavei 
Sun'dew: leaves round, on hairy 




stalks; flower-stalks from the root, 
forming a simple cluster; leaves 
from the root, numerous, Ipng close 
to the ground, tapering into a flat 
hairy stalk, and beset with red hairs, 
discharging a drop of clammy fluid 
from their tips ; petals five, white ; 
perennial ; flowers in July and Au- 
gust ; grows in bogs. 

D. longifo'lia, Long4€aved Sun- 
dew: leaves inversely egg-shaped, 
on smooth stalks ; flower-stalks 
from the root, forming a simple 
cluster; leaves from the root, nu- 
merous, ascending, tapering into a 
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flat, smooth stalk, and beset with 
Kaiis, as in the last species; petals 
white; perennial; flowers in July 
and August ; grows in bogs. 

E. 

E'CmUM. 5—1. Calyx inferi- 
or, of one leaf, permanent, five-cleft; 
the segments awl-shaped; corolla 
of one petal, bell-«haped ; tube very 
short ; limb gradually widening up- 
wards; segments fiye, the two up- 
permost longest, the lower smallest ; 
mouth open and naked; filaments 
as long as the corolla, awl-shaped, 
unequal ; anthers oblong, fixed side- 
wise ; germensfour; style thread- 
shaped, long ; summit blunt, cleft ; 
seeds four, roundish, wrinkled, ob- 
liquely pomted. 

E. vxtlgjl'be. Common Vipers' 
JBugloss: stem rough with bristles 
and tubercles; stem-leaves lance- 
shaped, bristly ; spikes lateral, hairy, 
deflected; stems from one to two 
feet high, round, bristly; leaves al- 
ternate, entire, dull green; the low- 
est stalked, all bristly; flowers 
large, crowded, beautiful, bright 
purplish blue; perennial; flowers 
in June and July; grows in corn- 
fields and waste ground. 



EMPETRXJM. 22—2. Barren 
flowers: calyx deeply divided into 
three egg-shaped, permaQent seg- 
ments ; corolla of thre« oblong pet- 
als, larger than the ealyx ; filaments 
from three to nine, bair-like, long, 
pendulous; anthers roundish, deeply 
cleft, two-celled. 

Fertile flowers.: calyx deeply di- 
vided into three egg-shaped, perma- 
nent segments ; corolla of three ob- 
long petals, larger than the calyx ; 
germen superior, round, depressed ; 
style very short, erect ; stigmas 
nine, oblong, spjreading ; berry glob- 
ular, depressed, wider than the ca- 
lyx, one-celled ; seeds nine, triangu- 
lar, closely arranged in a circle. 

E. ni'gkum. Common Crow'berry : 
stem and branches procumbent; 




leaves between linear and oblong. 
A small procumbent shrub, with 
numerous slender branches ; leaves 
fringed at the edges; flowers 
reddish, axillar ; berries black ; 
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cfttA . by iNflds. Tk^j aie noi uth 
pjenut, a«4 %|ipeajr u^$»e. p^fectljr 
^tdiokaome. Flowers, m Ijfoy; 
^i€m» oa BMUMtaiM.. 

EPILOBIUM. S^.qalfiBU- 
perior, of ose. l^f^ de^i^ly divided u»* 
to four obiieing, eoloped, decidaoiis 
segments, ; petids ioar, ciTeuUr, 
tiroadest at the outer part, notcked, 
inserted between the segments of 
the €dyx; filaments awl^sh^^^ 
four alternate ones shorter^; angers 
oyal, cedqiEessed, obt^3e; gennen 
infeiior, qrlindrieal, y^^y long ; s^le 
thread-shaped; stigma thiqk;, blunt, 
generally fear-cleft; capsule quad* 
tangulair, yery laag, £bur-celled| 
four-v^ived ; partitions opposite the 
valves; seeds numerous, oblong, 
«mall, crowned mth down« 

£« Al»VSTIF0*Ln7H, }2os0-&iy 

WtOmfhherh: leaves scarred, be- 




tween linear and lance-shaped, 
veined, smooth; petals unequal; 
atamens de<dining; stems from three 



to six feet bigh; flowers rose-color- 
ed, numerous^ in. long, terminal, 
erect clusters; perenuial; flpwers 
in July and August ; grows i& moist 
meadows and sbady places* 

£. LiNBA'sEyXiiiMr WiUawherh; 
8tem4emate, pubeacent^ Ranched at 
teb ; «tem4eayes opposite ; brancb- 
leaves alternate, linear^ entire, revo- 
lute at the margin; flowers few, 
terminal, axillary; grows in moist 
woods; flowers in August; peren- 
niaL 

K. ALPfwDM, Alpme WiUaw-Urb : 
leaves elliptical, obtuse, nearly en- 
tire, on short stalks ; stem decum- 
bent, two or three-flowered; root, 
creeping ; stems three or fpur inches 
long ; flowers generally two, rose- 
colored ; perennial ; flowers in Juq<^ 
and July; grows on the edges of 
rilis on the Wkite mountains, 

EQUISETUM. 24-2. Spike 
•oblong, of many peltate, stalked 
scales, arranged on a commoi^ stalk ; 
scales angular, bearing at the back; 
from four to seven ol^l^ng membra- 
nous cells, parallel to eacb other, 
fiaall}^ bursting into two equal 
valves ; seeds globular, very minute, 
having four spiral filaments attach- 
ed to their base, which terminate 
each in a flat appendage or anther, 
producing pollen. 
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E. A.KVBV'BEy Com Horse-tail: 
sterile steins decumbent at the base, 
with undiyided, angular, rougbish 
ascending branches; fertile stems 
erect, destitute of branches, their 
sheaths distant, deeply toothed ; fer- 
tile stems about eight inches high, 
appearing before the sterile ones, 
which are from one to two feet 
high; perennial; lowers in April; 
grows in fields and meadows. 

E. stltat'ictim, Wood Borae-taU : 
sterile and fertile stems with com- 
pound, four-sided, smooth branches, 
curved downwards ; stems about a 
foot high, erect, with short branches, 
each whorl with a pale brown torn 
sheath above it ; spike oblong ; pe- 
rennial ; flowers in April and May ; 
grows in moist woods. 

E. LiMo'sxjM, Smooth Naked HorsC' 
tail: sterile and fertile stems nak- 
ed, or branched at the upper part ; 
the branches about fifteen in each 
whorl, simple, smooth, ascending ; 
stems from two to three feet high, 
smooth to the touch, furrowed, 
sometimes branchless, more fre^ 
quently branched ; spike smaU, ob- 
long; perennial; flowers in June 
and July ; grows in marshes and at 
the edges of lakes and rivers. 

E. palus'tre. Marsh Horse'taH: 
sterile and fertile stems deeply fur- 
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rowed, bnmdied throughout , 
branches about ten in each whorl, 
minutely roughish, ereet ; stems 
about two feet Ugh; spike cylindri- 
cal. Perennial ; flowers in June 
and July ; grows in watery places. 

E. htsma'le. Greater Rough 
HorsB'taS : sterile and fert^e stems 
generally branchless, sometimes 
branched at the base^, very rough, 
furrowed; sheaths v^iitish, black at 
the top and bottom, their teeth 
pointed, deciduous ; stems from one 
to two feet high; spike elliptical » 
Perennial ; flowers in July and 
August; grows in boggy woods; 
not common. The evrticle of all the 
Equiseta contains silicious earth, 
on which account they are used for 
polishing wood and metals. 

EUPATOHIUM. 19—1. Com- 
mon calyx oblong, imbricated, with 
lance-shaped, unequal, ereet, thorn- 
less scales; compound corcdla uni- 
form, level, of a few perfect, regular, 
funnel-shaped florets ; filaments 
hair-like, very short; anthers united, 
with a cylindrical tube, as long as 
the corolla ; germen small, oblong, 
angular; style thread-shaped, very 
long, cleft as far, down as the an- 
thers ; stigmas oblong, downy, 
spreading; seed oblong,^ angalar; 
seed-down sessile, rough or feath- 
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ery, permanent; receptacle naked, known by their rough-looking learet^ 

ginall. which, in most species, are perforat- 

£. FEBFOLiATim, Boneset^ Tho» ed by the stem. 
rough-wart, FeveT'Wort : leaves con- 

F. 



FAGUS. Beech. 21—7. Bar- 
ren flowers in a roundish or cylin- 
drical catkin ; calyx of one leaf, di- 
vided into five or six segments; 
corolla none ; filaments from five to 
twenty, hair-like, longer than the 
calyx; anthers roimdish or oblong, 
two-lobed. 

Fertile flowers stalked; calyx 
doable ; the outer inferior, leathery, 
externally prickly, with four, fire, 
or six deep segments, containing 
two or three flowers ; the inner su- 
perior, of one leaf, with five or six 
deep segments, internally woolly; 
corolla none ; germens two or three, 
below the inner calyx, egg-ishaped, 
compressed at angular, tluree or six- 
celled, with rudiments of two seeds 
in each cell; styles three or six, 
short; stigmas oblong, undivided, 
permanent; nuts two or three, egg» 
shaped, more or less angular, leath- 
ery, one-celled, attached to the base 
of the outer calyx, and crowned by 
the upper; kernels one, two, or 
three. 
F. ferrugi'nsa, Beech Tree^ Rtd 



nate, perfoliate, serrate, wrinkled 
underneath, downy ; stem erect, 
round, hairy; flowers in corymbs; 
peduncles hairy; calyx imbricate, 
the scales hairy. Flowers white; 
August to October; height about 
two feet; perennial. The whole 
plant is bitter and used in medicine ; 
grows in moist grounds. 

£. abomat'icuk, Ar'ontaiic Eupa* 
terhan : leaves stalked, ovate, acute, 
three-nerved, bluntly serrate, glab- 
rous ; stem panicled upwards ; flow- 
ers corymbose. Flowers white, 
July ; height about four feet ; annu- 
al. A beautiful species, with large, 
firagrant flowers, found in dry woods. 
There are many species of eupa- 
torium, some of which may be seen 
in almost every moist place by our 
road-sides. They are generally 
rank, showy plants, and may be 
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Bneh: levna ovftt^, aeuBikM^ 
downy imderaeadi) widi larg* t«etll, 




dliate at the maigm; calyx of the. 
fruit ovate, thin, covered with soft 
perides, containing two nuts, of a 
triangular form, in a very tough, 
smooth skin. This Beech is* con- 
fined to the north-east part of the 
United States, Canada, New Bnms* 
wick, and Nova Scotia* Its wood 
is fine-grained, tough, and* strong, 
but not durable when exp(»sed to the 
weather. It is used for sfaoe-lasta, 
ciurpentef's tools, ^tc, and for fuel. 
Height forty or fifty feet, with a' 
trunk rather lai^ in proportion, 
coyered with a very smooth bark. 
The nuts are agreeable but small^ 
and enter into the ImII of fare of 
hogs and wild animals^ 

FI'CUS. Fig Tree. 23-2. F. 
earica is the species which produces 
the fig, a well-known fruit of the 
Aops. It is supposed to be a native 
of Asia, but is now cultivated in the 
south of Europe. Within a few 



years, it has been cultiv»tediia the^ 
southern states, and in the nortbem. 
is oommoa as a gnco^ouse.or 
room ahnib. Of thk?. genusi ia the? 
famous JJanum-tree, F. indica, with 
a summit three or four hundred feet 
in diameter* This canc^y is sup- 
ported by natund pillars which the 
hori^ntal branches send out at in- 
tervals, which, growing downwards, 
reach the ground, in whtcb they take 
root, presenting the remarkable ap- 
peanmoe of a single tree with sevf 
etal trunks, sometimes as many 
as fifty or sixty. 

FRAGAHIA. 12—3. 

F. VKionnAivA, WM S^rau^ernf : 
ealyx of the fruit spreading; hairs 
of the petioles erect, of the pedun- 
cles iqipressed ; leaves smooth 
above. The flavor of the wild 
strawberry, when growing in. warm 
open situations, is superior to that 
of the cultivated; but in shady pla- 
ces becomes, insipid and sometimes 
sour. 

The genus contains sevecal. spe* 
cies, all producing fimit in high efr* 
teem. 

FBAXINUS. Ash Tree. 23-2. 
Calyx none, or in four deep seg* 
ments; corolla none, or in four deep 
segments ; filaments short ; anthers 
krge,^ with four furrows; germea 
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siq^ior, egg-shaped, ' two-celled ; 
style short; stigma deft; capside 
laftee-flihaped, flat. 

F. ABtsRicii'EVA, WhUeAsk: 1^ 
lets stafited, oblong, i^mhg, acijh 
minate, entire, or slighUy toothed, 
giaucous beneath; buds yellowish; 
flowers in May; height seventy or 
eighty feet. Ihis is one of the most 
valaable trees a( the American for- 
ests, as well as one of the most 
beautiful. Its fine trunfc, sometimes 
three feet in diameter, and extend- 
ing without a single bratich for 
more than forty feet, furnishes a 
very light, strong, elastic timber, 
which renders it superior to that of 
any other tree for a great variety of 
purf)oses, where these qualities are 
requisite. It is always preferred for 
the shafts and frames of carriages, 
scythe snaths, rake handles, and 
many light wooden wares fbr house- 
hold purposes, for shii^'s blocks, be- 
laying pins, oars, handspikes, &:c. 
Another desirable property is its re- 
markably rapid growth. Its beau- 
tiful foliage consists of leaves twelve 
or fourteen inches long, opposite, 
and composed of three or four pair 
of leaflets terminated by an odd one. 
The flowers are succeeded by long, 
winged capsules, in bunches four or 
five inches long, tdiich remain 



through the summer, the seeds ri* 
pening early in autumn. This tree 
prefers a cold climate, and is abun- 
dant in the northern part of the 
United 8taf^, Canadav <^nd N^ 
Brunswick. 

F. flattoab'fa, Caraima Ash. 
Tliis species of ash is confined to 
the southern states^ It aboimds 
particularly on the river Cape Fear 
in North Carolina^ and upon the 
Ashley and the Coo^per in South 
Carolina. The marshy borders of 
creeks and rivers, and all places ex- 
posed to long inuhdatibns, are con- 
genial to this ash, which deh'ghts in 
more abundant moisture than the 
other species. 

Its vegetation is beautiful, but its 
stature rarely exceeds thirty feet, 
and it fiructMes at hklf this hei^flii. 
In the spring the lowei* sid^ of lliit 
leftves and young sliobts ar^ coir«i»-> 
ed with thick down, widch disap- 
pears at the approach of summer. 
The leaves commoiily consist of 
two pair of leaflets with a termiHill 
odd (me. The leaflets are laii^, 
nearly round, petfiblated and dis- 
tinctly toothed. The floWers, as 
in the other species, are smidland 
not very conspicuous ; the seedii, un- 
like those of any mher lish WidI 
which we are abqudAted, ai^ flif , 
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oftl and broader than they aie 
long. 

From it! inferior dimensions this 
tree is not much used in the arts ; 
although it possesses properties of 
eminent utility. 

F. quadkangula'ta, Blue AmH. 
The Uae ash is unknown to the 




Atlantic parts of the United Staies, 
and is found only in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and the southern part of 
Ohio. It requires the richest soil 
to bring this tree to perfection. 

The blue ash frequently exceeds 
sixty or seventy feet in height and 
eighteen or twenty inches in diame- 
ter. Its leaves are from twelye to 
eighteen inches long, and are com- 
posed of two, three or four pair of 
leaflets with an odd one. The leaf- 
lets are large, smooth, oval-acumi- 
nate, distinctly toothed and support- 



ed by short petioles. The young 
shoots to which the leaves are at- 
tached are distinguished by four op- 
posite membranes, three or four 
lines broad and of a greenish color, 
extending through their indole 
length ; this character disappears 
the third or four& year, leaving only 
the traces of its existence. The 
seeds are flat from one extremity to 
the other, and a little narrowed to- 
wards the base. 

The wood of the blue ash pos- 
sesses the characteristic properties 
of the genus, and of all the species 
of the western states it is the most 
extensively employed and the most 
highly esteemed. Besides the ha- 
bitual use that is made of it for the 
frame of carriages and for the felloes 
of wheels, it is generaUy selected 
for die flooring of houses, frequently 
for the exterior covering, and some- 
times for the shingles of the roof; 
but for the last purpose the tulip 
tree is preferred. It is said that a 
blue color can be extracted from the 
bark of this tree. 

F. sambttcifo'lu., Black Ask. In 
the extensive country comprising 
the northern section of the United 
States and the provinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the 
white ash and the black ash, which 
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18 floAetimes eaUed Water Aah and 
Brawn Ashy are the most abaadant 
in the forests and the most perfectly 
known to the inhabitants. The 
black ash requires a moister soil 
than the white ash, and Icmger ex- 
posed to inundations* 

The black ash is sixty or seventy 
feet high and about two feet in dia- 
meter. It is easily distinguished 
from the white ash by its bark, 
which is of a duller hue, less deeply 
furrowed, and has the layers of the 
epidermis applied in broad sheets. 
The buds are of a deep blue, and 
the young shoots of a bright green 
sprinkled with dots of the same 
color, which disappears as the sea- 
son advances. The leaves at their 
unfolding are accompanied by stipu- 
Ise, which fall after two or three 
weeks: they are twelve or fifteen 
inches long when fully developed, 
and composed of three or four pair 
of leaflets with an odd one. The 
leaflets are sessile, oval-acuminate, 
denticulated, of a deep green color, 
smooth on the upper surfiice, and 
coated with red down upon the 
main ribs beneath: when bruised 
they emit an odor like that of elder- 
leaves. Its flowers open in May or 
June ; they are of a greenish color, 
and are succeeded by seeds disposed 



in bunches four or five inches long, 
flat, and, like those of the blue ash, 
are nearly aa broad at the base as 
at the summit. 

The perfect wood is of a brown 
complexion and fine texture; it is 
tougher and more elastic than that 
of the white ash, but less durable 
when exposed to the vicissitudes of 
dr3rne8S and moisture, and for this 
reason it is less extensively used. 
Coach-makers do not employ it, and 
it is never wrought into oars, band- 
spikes and pulleys. In New Hamp- 
shire and the state of Maine it is 
preferred to the white ash for hoops, 
which are made of saplings from six 
to ten feet in length split in the 
middle. As this wood may be se- 
parated intp thin, narrow strips, by 
maUing, it is selected in the country 
for the bottoms of chairs, for baskets 
and riddles. This wood is more 
liable than any other species to be 
disfigured with knobs, which are 
sometimes of a considerable size, , 
and are detached from the body of 
the tree to make bowls. The wood 
of these excrescences has the ad- 
vantage of superior s(4idity, and 
when carefully polished exhibits 
singular undulations of the fibre; 
divided into thin layers it might be 
employed to embellish mahogany. 
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The ashes of this wood are singa* 
larly rich in alkali, from which, in 
Vermont and New Hampshire, 
great quantities of potash are made. 
F. TOMENTo'sA, Red Ash, Of all 
the ashes, this species is the most 
multiplied in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia. Like the white 
ash, it prefers swamps, and places 
frequently inundated or lialde to 
he covered with water hy copious 
rains. The red ash is a beautiful 
tree, rising perpendicularly .to the 
height of sixty feet, with a diameter 
of fifteen or eighteen inches. It is 
inferior to the white ash not only 
in size but in the rapidity of its 
growth : the length of the annual 
shoots and the distance of the buds 
are but half as great as in the white 
ash. The bark upon the trunk is 
of a deep brown color. The leaves 
are from twelve to fifteen inches 
long, and are composed of three or 
four pair of very acuminate leaflets, 
tetminated with an odd one. Their 
lower surface, as well as the shoots 
4if the same season to whiiBh they 
are attached, is covered with thick 
down : on insulated trees this down 
is red at the approach of autumn, 
whence, probably, is derived the 
name of the tree. It puts forth 
jgieenish flowers in May, which ure 



followed by seeds, similar in. {ma 
and arrangement, though shorter, 
to those of the white ash. 

The wood of this 9pecies is of a 
brighter red than that of the white 
ash, and possesses all the pipperties 
for which the other is esteemed, 
and in the middle and northern 
states they are indifferently applied 
to the same diversified uses; that 
of the red ash, however, is some- 
what harder, and consequently less 
elastic. 

F.YtRimSfQreenAsJu The green 
ash is more common in the western 
districts of Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia than in any other part 
of the United States ; but even here 
it is less multiplied than the white 
ash and black ash. It is found on 
the islands of the Susquehannah, 
and grows most abundantly on the 
banks of the Monongahela and the 
Ohio. This tree attains the height 
of twenty-five or thirty feet, with a 
diameter of four or five inches. It 
may be easily recognised by the 
brilliant cdior of the young shoots 
and of its leaves, of which the two 
surfaces are nearly alike, are firom 
six to .fifteen inches in length, ac- 
cording to the vigor of the tree and 
to the coolness of the soil, and are 
composed of three, fouror five pairs 
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'of pedolated, or&l<«ciiminate and 
di8tia6t)f denticulated leaflets, snr- 
monnted by an odd one. It puts 
forth greenish flowers in May, which 
are succeeded by seeds, similar in 
form to tfawe of the white ash, 
thou^ only half as large. The 
wood of the ^gcten -vsh is distin- 
guished by the same properties with 
that of the preciiding species; but 
as the others are common in the 
same regions, and are so much su- 
perior in size, it is only accidentally 
employed. 

G. 

CFALEOF'SIS. Remp^nettle. 14 
— 1. Calyx of one leaf, tubular, 
with fire spreading,, thorn-tipped 
teeth, as long a? the tube ; corolla 
gaping; tube slender at the base, 
dilated at the throat, which has two 
prominences, hollow beneath, in 
front; upper lips vaulted, roundish, 
setrkte at tiie end; lower lip deeply 
three-Iobed, the lateral lobes round- 
ish, the middle one larger, deft and 
crenate ; filaments awl-shaped, co- 
vered by the upper lip; angers 
roundish, cleft ; germen superior, 
fbar-lobed; style thread-shaped, as 
long as the stamens ; stigma divided 
into two acute, spreading segments ; 



se^s four, triangular, eonvez at 
&e top, in the bottom of die stifi^ 
thorny, open ealyx. 

stem not swelM below the joints; 
leaves knee-shaped, somewlmt ser- 
rate, hairy ; Upper lip of the oorolla 
slightly crenate ; stem about a fool 
high, erect, with opposite branches ', 
flowers in dense whorls; oorolla 
rose-eolored, spotted with crimson 
and white ; annual ; flowers in Au- 
gust and September ; grews among 
rubbish and in gravelly fields. 

G. tetra'hit, C&mmon Hemp^ 
nettle : stem bristly, swelled below 
the joints; coroUa twice as long 
as the calyx, its upper lip nearly 
straight; stem from one to two feet 
high, rough, with deflected, very 
sharp, prickly bristles ; leaves egg- 
shaped, acute, serrate, baiiry on both 
sides; flowers in numerous deuse 
whorls ; corolla with a purple upper 
lip, and a nearly equaUy three-lobed 
lower one, variegated with white 
and purple; annual; flowers in 
June and July ; growa in cvdtivat^ 
grounds and waste places ; common. 

GAXIUM. Bed-straw. Cleav- 
ersi 4—1. Calyx very small, fliur- 
tooihed, superior; corcrfla of one 
petal, wheel-shaped, with four acute 
divisions; filaments fr<mi the base 
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rf the corolla, awl-shaped, shorter 
<han the limh ; anthers two-celled ; 
germen inferior, of two united 
glohes; style thread-ehiqped, cleft, 
as long as the stamens; stigmas 
knobbed ; seeds two, naked, united, 
globular, not crowned by the calyx. 

G. te'rum, Common Yellow Bed- 
straw: leaves eight in a whorl, 
linear, channelled, entire at the 
€dges, rough ; flowers in dense pa- 
nicles ; root very long, creeping, 
reddish brown ; stems about a foot 
high, erect, hard, much branched; 
flowers greenish yellow, very nu- 
merous, in dense panicles. The 
roots are used in the Hebrides for 
dyeing a brownish red color: in 
sandy soil they attain a length of 
^many feet, and are there easily pro- 
cured, but the di^fing for them is 
injurious by setting loose the sand. 
Perennial; flowers in June and Ju- 
ly ; grows in pastures, abundantly. 

G. bobea'le, Cros$4eaved Bed- 
straw : leaves four in a whorl, be- 
tween ^g-shaped and lance-shaped, 
three-nenred, smooth, with rough 
edges; stems erect; root creeping, 
reddish; stems a foot high, erect, 
square, roughish ; flowers white, in 
nume^rous branched panicles; pe- 
rennial ; flowers in July ; grows in 
shady places. 



G. APABim', Goose-grass, Com* 
mon Cleavers: leaves eight in a 




whorl, lance-shaped, keeled, rough, 
fringed with reflected prickles; 
stems feeble; root fibrous; stem 
branched, from two to six feet 
long ; flowers few, white, in axillar 
panicles ;, annual ; May to August; 
grows in moist thickets ; common. 

GAULTHE'RIA, 10—1. 

G. frogxth'seiis, Partridge Ber* 
ry : stem procumbent ; leaves in a 
terminal tuft, oblong, obovate, mu- 
cronate, toothed, crowded; flowers 
axillary, drooping, on downy foot- 
stalks ; outer calyx two-leaved ; in- 
ner one-leaved, ijrhite, five*cleft, the 
segments roundish, rubacute ; corol- 
la one-petaUed, five-cleft ; segments 
reflexed; filaments white, hairy, 
bent toward the corolla; anthers 
obbng; germ roundish, depressed, 
five-angled; style erect; stigma 
simple; flowers white; May, Au- 
gust; perennial. This humble lit- 
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lie plant may be met with in diy 
^¥Qod8, generally near tbe bottom 
of large oak tMes, forming patches, 
with smaM, numerouB, beautiful, 
dark green leaves, among which 
may be foand its bright scarlet ber* 
ries. The ieaves hare a pleasant 
aromatic taste. 

GENISTA. 17-^. Calyx in- 
ferior, two-lipped, the upper Hp 
with two, the lower with three 
teeth; corolla of five petals; stand- 
ard inyersdy heart-shaped, re'flected, 
standing out from the rest; wings 
oblong, spreading; keel of two 
lance-shaped obtuse petals, cohering 
below; ^laments ten, united below 
into a tube; anthers roundish ; stig- 
ma oblong ; legume compressed, ob- 
long, one-celled, with two concave 
valves ; seeds several, roundish* 

G. tincto'ria, Wood W^en^ Df» 
er*' Weed: leaves lance-shaped, 
smooth; branches round, striated, 
erect; legumes smooth, nearly cy» 
lindricaL A small shrub, with nu- 
mereos straight branches; flowers 
on short and axillar stalks, tuowded 
about the tops of the branches; pe- 
tals bright yellow; a good yellow 
color is obtained from the whole 
plant; flowers in July and August; 
grows in thickets and pastures; 
very abundant in some places. 
7 



GENTIA'NA. Gentian. 5->3. 
Calyx inferior, of one leaf, divided 
into five, sometimes four, oblong, 
acute, permanent segments ; corolla 
of one petal, tubular in its lower 
part, die limb deeply divided into 
five, sometimes four, equal seg- 
ments; filaments foar or five, awl- 
shaped, shorter than die corolla; 
anthers oUong; germen oblong, 
nearly cylindrical, pointed; styles 
short, erect ; stigmas flat, egg-shap- 
ed; capsule oblong or elUpdcal, 
cylindrical, pointed, slighdy cleft, 
two-valved, one-celled; seeds nu- 
merous, small, compressed, attached 
to the inflected edges of the valves. 

G. fneuvonan'thb. Marsh Gen* 
tiem: corolla beU-shaped, five-deft; 
flowers stalked ; leaves linear ; 
stems simple, square, from four to 
ten inches high ; leaves sessile, ob- 
tuse; flowers large, few on each 
stem ; corolla deep blue, with five 
prominent pale greenish angles; 
perennial; flowers in August and 
September; grows m moist pas- 
tures and marshes. 

G. safona'ria, Soapwort Gen* 
Hariy Barrd-Jhwered Oentian : flow- 
ers in whorled heads, sessile; co- 
rolla ten-deft, ventricose, campanu- 
late, closed at top, alternate seg- 
ments of the coroUa fringed, small* 
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er; leaves opposite, ovmte-Ianceolftte, 
Muminate, smooth; flowers blue, 
erect; September, October; height 
two feet; a handsooie, conspicuous 
I^ant, growing in moist pastures 
and by road<^ides« 

G. caon'TA, Dinged Oentimt: 
corolla campanulate^ four-cleft, seg- 
ments finely cat ; leaves lanceolate, 
acute ; atem round; toward the top 
the stem divides into several slender 
branches without leaves^ curving at 
first, them perfectly straight and erect 
to the top, where each is snrmoimted 
by a flower; flowers large, erect; 
calyx foor-cleft; corolla fringed at 
the margin; flowers purple; July, 
August ; height six to eight inchesw 
This is one oi our most beautiful 
and interesting plants ; it generally 
occurs in cool or moist situations, 
where it forms a striking and rather 
lonely contrast with the exhausted 
herbage around it. 

GERATOUM. Crane's-bill. 16 
— 5. Cidyx inferior, of five egg- 
shaped, acute, permanent leaves; 
petals five, inversely heart-shaped, 
spreading, much larger than the ca- 
lyx; nectaries five glands, alternate 
with the petals; filaments ten, awl- 
shaped, united at the base; anthers 
oUong; germen roundish, with five 
forrows; style awl-«haped, erect, 



longer than the stamens, perma* 
nent; stigmas five, oblong, reflect- 
ed; capsizes Hve^ nearly globular, 
aggregate, each tipped with a long, 
linear, erect, pmnted, stiff awn, 
smooth and naked, finally recurved, 
adhwring by its point to the top of 
the style ; seeds one in each capsule, 
roundish. 

G. BOBBKTiA'inrK, Stinkmg Crrnu^^' 
Mlf Herk Robert: leaves ternate 




or qumate, with pinoatMd leaflets ; 
calyx angular ; hairy ; capsules 
wrinkled, keeled; stems about a 
foot long, spreading, branched, red, 
and brittle; flowers purple, some- 
times white; annual; flowers from 
May to October; ^grows in waste 
ground, by road-sides, and especial- 
ly among large stones and the de- 
bris (Crocks. 
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G, MACXTLA'TUM, SpoUed Cran^s* 
InU : peduncles two-flowered ; stem 
someWliat angular, erect^ dichoto* 
mous, pubescent; leaves five-part- 
ed, cut-tootbed, upper ones sessile ; 
root-leaves on very^ long stalks; 
peduncles long, hairy; calyx five- 
ieayed ; petals rounded ; flowers 
purple; May, June; height two 
feet; a handsome, showy plant, 
common about the edges of moist 
woods; the root is astringent, and 
a useful medicine. 

G. dissec'tum, Wood Geranium : 
leaves deeply divided into five or 
seven narrow, three-cleft segments; 
petals cleft; capsules hairy; stems 
weak, a foot or more high, branch- 
ed, covered with short, deflected 
hairs; flowers rather small, with 
purplisb-red petals; annual; flow- 
ers in June and July; grows in 
fields, pastures, and waste ground. 
This genus contains many spe- 
cies, some of which are very gene- 
rally known and cultivated as orna- 
mental plants, while others are 
mere weeds. 
GERARDIA. 14—2, 
G. fla'va. Yellow Gerardia : pu- 
bescent ; stem nearly simple ; leaves 
sessile, lanceolate, entire or toothed, 
and cut; flowers subsessile; stem 
erect, pubescent; leaves opposite. 



few-flowered; flowers large, trum- 
pet-shaped, yellow; August; peren- 
nial ; height two feet. This beau- 
tiful plant is very common in our 
woods. In drying, it turns black. 

G. glatt'ca. Tall Gerardia: gla* 
brous stem, panicled; leaves pe- 
tioled, pinnatifid, pale beneath, the 
upper ones lanceolate ; flowers pe- 
dicelled ; stem smooth, more branch- 
ed than G. fla'va, which it resem- 
bles; flowers yellow; August; pe- 
rennial. 

G. mariti'ma, Salt-Marsh Gerar- 
dia: leaves linear, fleshy; calyx 
truncate; upper segments of the 
corolla fringed; stem smooth, with 
opposite branches; leaves linear- 
lanceolate, obtuse ; peduncles axil- 
lary, terminal ; flowers purple ; Ju- 
ly, August; perennial; found on 
salt marshes. 

G. aphyl'la : stem naked, nearly 
simple, with scales opposite, ovate, 
small, deciduous ; corolla longer 
than the peduncle ; stem erect, 
about three feet high, sparingly 
branched ; flowers small ; found 
along the coast of the southern 
states. 

G. plttnke'tii : stem erect, about 
two feet high, slightly angled, very 
much branched; leaves scarce an 
inch long, setaceous, glabrous ; flow- 
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era namerouB) near the summit of 
the branches, generaUy tenninal, 
sometimes opposite and axillaqr; 
peduncles about half as long as the 
leaves; calyx with five minute, 
acute teeth; flowers small, purple ; 
August to October; grows in wet 
soils at the south. 

G. seta'cea : stem slender, much 
branched, slightly angled, smooth, 
about twp feet high ; leaves oppo- 
site, about an inch long, with the 
margins roughish ; peduncles oppo- 
site and alternate; calyx truncate, 
teeth subulate, small, acute; flow- 
era small, purple; August — Octo- 
ber; annual. 

This genus comprises many inte- 
resting herbaceous plants peculiar to 
our continent. It is named in honor 
of the old English botanist, John 
Gerarde. They are abundant in our 
woods, and would find a place in our 
gardens were they not of very diffi- 
cult culture. Loudon says " they de- 
serve any pains which may be neces- 
sary to their successful cultivation." 

GETJM. Avens. 12—3. Calyx 
inferior, of one leaf, the limb deeply 
divided into ten acute segments, of 
which five alternate ones are much 
smaller ; petals five, rounded, undi- 
vided or cleft, as long as the calyx; 
filaments awl-shaped, shorter than 



the corolla; anthere short, roundish, 
two-celled ; germens superior, egg- 
shaped, compressed, numerous, col- 
lected into a round head ; styles 
long, lateral, with a joint above the 
middle, one to each germen; stig- 
mas simple ; seeds egg-shaped, com- 
pressed, hairy; leceptade cylindri- 
cal, dry, hairy. 

G. biva'le, Water Avens: root- 
leaves interruptedly pinnate, some- 




what Isrrate; styles hairy; root 
somewhat woody, creeping; stem 
neaily a foot high, slightly pa- 
nicled ; root-leaves stalked, the 
terminal lobe very large, round- 
ed, lobed and crenate; stem-leaves 
temate or three-lobed ; flowers 
drooping; calyx purplish brown; 
petals erect, cleft, yellowish brown ; 
the root is astringent and aromatic ; 
perennial ; flowers in June and Ju- 
ly > grows in moist meadows and 
woods, and by ditches and streams ; 
cottony; flowers yellow; annual; 
flowers in August. 
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GLECHCmA. Ground-Iry. 14 
— 1. Calyx of one leaf, tubular, 
qrlindrical, striated, with five points 
ed, unequal, marginal teeth; co- 
folla gaping; tube slender, com- 
pressed; upper lip erect^ obtuse, 
cleft half-way down; lower lip 
three-lobed, the middle lobe larger 
and deft ; filaments covered by the 
upper lip; anthers of each pair 
coming together, and forming a 
cross; germen egg-shaped, four- 
cleft; style thread-shaped, curved 
under the upper lip ; stigma cleft, 
acute; seeds four, egg-shaped, in 
the bottom of the permanent calyx. 

G. hedeka'cea, Ground Ivy, C^- 
rmiHn>er'the'ground,Aleh(H>f^ leaves 




kidney-shaped, crenate; roots creep- 
ing, sending out long runners ; stems 
frequently several feet long, creep- 



ing ; leaves stalked ; flowers bluish 
purple, with a variegated palate. 
This plant is aromatic, and has 
been variously used as a medicine* 
Perennial ; flowers in May ; grows 
by old walls and road-sides. 

GLEDITS'CHIA. ^3-2. 

G. tsiacan'thos, Sweet Locttst, 
Honey Locust : branches spiny ; 
spines thick, triple ; leaflets linear- 
oblong, blunt. The sweet locust 
belongs peculiarly to the country 
west of the AUeghanies, and it is 
scarcely' found in any part of the 
Atlantic states. In situations fa- 
vorable to its growth, it attains 
the height of seventy or eighty 
feeC with a diameter of three or 
fowr feet, with a trunk undivided 
for forty feet. This tree is easily 
known by its bark, which, at inter- 
vals of a few inches, detaches itself 
laterally in plates three or four 
mches wide and two or three lines 
thick, and by the form of its trunk, 
which appears to be twisted, and 
which presents three or four cre- 
vices of inconsiderable depth, open- 
ing irregularly from the bottom 
towards the top. The large thorns 
which cover the branches, and fre- 
quently the trunk of young trees, 
afibrd another very distinct charac- 
ter. These thorns are sometimes 
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several indies long, ligneous, of a 
reddish ooknr, and ,anned, at some 
distance from the base, with two 
seoondary thorns about half the size 
•f the first. The leaves ar& pinnat- 
ed, and eomposed of small, oval, 
serrate, sessile leaflets. This foli- 
age is elegant and of an agreeable 
tint; but it. is thin, and scarcely ob- 
structs the passage of the sunbeams. 
It is shed annually at the approach 
of winter. The flowers, whidi open 
in June, are small, not very conspi- 
cuous, and disposed in bunches. 
The fruit is in the form oi flat, crook- 
ed, pendulous pods, from twelve to 
eigh)teen inches long, and of a red- 
dish-brown color. The pods con- 
tain hard, smooth, brown seeds, en- 
Teloped in a pulpy substance, which, 
for a month after their maturity, is 
very sweet, and which then becomes 
extremely sour. 

The perfect wood or heart of the 
sweet locust nearly resembles that 
of the water locust, but its grain is 
coarser, and its pores more open: 
in these respects it is more striking- 
ly characterized even than the wood 
of the red oak, when perfectly sea- 
soned. It is little esteemed in Ken- 
tucky, where it is more employed, 
aad consequently can be better ap- 
preciated, than elsewhere. It is 



used ndther by the carpenter nor 
the wheelwright: it is sometimes 
taken by the fanners for rails to 
fence their fields, but only when 
they are unable to procure better 
wood. The only destination for 
which it appears to be peculiarly 
adapted is the forming of hedges,, 
which would be rendered impene- 
trable by its long thorns. Beer is 
sometimea made by fermenting the 
pulp of the fruit while fresh ; but 
the practice is not general, as the 
apple tree and peach tree, particu* 
larly the last, have become common^ 
and aflbrd a much superior beve- 
rage. 

G. monosmr'ma. Water Locvat, 
Swamp Locust : branches somewhat 
spiny; leaflets ovate-oblong ; pods 
one-seeded. The water locust is 
first seen in the Atlantic states in 
the lower part of South Carolina, in 
which place, as wdl as in Georgia 
and East Florida, this tree, though 
not very rare, is not common. la 
the western country, it is found 
three or four degrees farther north 
in Illinois. It grows to the hei^t 
of fifty or sixty feet^ and from one 
to two feet in diameter. The bark 
upon the trunk of young trees is 
smooth ; on old stocks it is cracked, 
but less deeply furrowed than that 
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«r the eaks tad the widiittls. The 
t>ranclies, like tlMse of tlie sweet lo- 
cust, ave armed 'wkh. thoms, HFhidh 
areless irameiNms, smsUcr and moK 
pointed; they are of^ simple, <x 
accompanied near the base with a 
single secondary thorn. The leaves 
nearly resemble those of the sweet 
locust, from which they differ in 
being a little smaller in all their 
proportions. The iowers, which 
■are not conspicuous, open in Jane, 
■and are of a greenish color and des- 
titute of odor. These are SBCceeded 
t>y reddish pods about an inch in 
<Iiameter, and are united in bundles 
cf three, each of which oontaiins a 
single naked seed. The wood of 
this tree resembles that of the sweet 
locust in its loose texture and yel- 
low color ; but as it grows in wet 
grounds, it is consequently iaSstiai 
in quality. 

GNAPHAXIUM. Everlasting. 
19 — ^ Common isalyx roundish, 
imbricated, with membranous co- 
lored scales ; compound corolla with 
the florets of the disk perfect, tubu- 
lar, five^left at the margin; some 
^orets destitute of stamens, and of- 
ten of corolla, either marginal or 
interspersM in the circumference 
<)f the disk; their corolla, when 
present, slender; filaments five, 



hMr-like, diort ; anthers united into 
a cylindrical tube; germen inversely 
egg-shaped, angular ; style thread- 
shaped, as long as the floret ; sl%^ 
mas -two, spreading, notdied ; beed 
inversely egg-shaped, small ; down 
simple or feathery; ^>eoepiacle na- 
ked. 

G. masoabita'ceum, Common 
Life Everlasting: leaves between 
Haear and lanee-diaped, acutely 
pointed, alternate, lodsely cottony 
above, densely beneath ; stem 
branched at the upper part; flowers 
corymbose; stems two feet high, 
erect, cottony; flowers numerous, 
with white calyxes ; perennial ; 
flowers in August; ^ows in moist 
meadows, 

G* XTLiGiNO'stTM, Cvdweed : stem 
much branched, spreading; leaves 
between lance-ahaped and linear, 
cottony on both sides; flowers in 
dense terminal clusters, which are 
shorter than the leaves ; stems firom 
flve to eig^t inches high, densely 
cottony; flowen yelbw; annual; 
flowers in August. 

GORDO'NIA. 16—7. 

G. LASiAM^THus, LoblM/ Bay: 
pedicels axillary, half as long as 
the leaves; leaves oblong, coreace- 
ous, smooth, serrated. The loblolly 
bay is confined to the maritime 
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parts of the United States, to the 
Floridas, and to Low» Louisiana* 
In the pine banens^ tracts of fifty ok 
a hundred acres are met with at in- 
tervals, which, being lower than the 
adjacent ground, are kept constantly 
moist by the waters collected in 
them after the great rains. These 




spots are entirely covered with 
the lobloUy bay, and are called bay 
swamps. Although the layer c^ 
vegetable mould is only three or 
four inches thick, and reposes upon 
a bed of barren sand, the vegetation 
of these trees is surprisingly luxuri- 
ant. 

The loblolly bay grows to the 
height of fifty or sixty feet, with a 
diameter of eighteen or twenty 
inches. For twenty-five to thirty 
feet its trunk is perfectly straight. 
The small divergency of its branch- 



es near the trunk gives it a xegulap- 
ly pyramidical form ; but as they 
ascend they spread more looselyi. 
like those of other trees of the forest. 
The bark is very smooth while the 
tree is less than six inches in dia- 
meter; on old trees it is thick and 
deeply furrowed. 

The leaves are evergreen, from 
three to six inches long, alternate, 
oval-acuminate, sHghtly toothed, 
and smooth and shining on the 
upper surface. The flowers are 
more than an inch broad, white and 
sweet-scented; they begin to ap- 
pear about the mid^e of July, and 
bloom in succession during two or 
three months. This tree possesses 
the agreeable singularity of bearing 
flowers when it is only three or four 
feet high. The fsuit is an oval cap- 
sule, divided into five compartments,, 
each of which contains small, blacky 
winged seeds. These seeds appear 
to germinate successfully only im 
places covered with spkagnmn^ a 
species of mos» which copiously 
imbibes water. 

In trunks of these trees which 
exceed fifteen inches in diameter, 
feur-fifths of the wood is heart. 
The wood is of a rosy hue, and of a 
fine, silky texture ; it appears to he- 
very proper for the inside of furuir 
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tore, though the cypress is genenlly 
preferred. It is extremely light; 
i^hen seaspned it is very brittle, 
and it rapidly decays unless it is 
kept perfectly dry : hence it is en- 
tirely neglected in use for timber, 
and it is not employed for fuel. The 
value of the bark in tanning com- 
pensates in some measure for the 
uselessness of its wood : it is em- 
ployed for this purpose throughout 
the maritime parts of the southern 
states and of the Floridas. 

G. PUBEs'cENs, DrankUnia : flow- 
ers subsessile; leaves obovate-lan- 
ceolate, downy beneath, subserrate, 
membranous; petals and sepals 
silky outside. This q)ecies of gor- 
donia appears to be restricted by 
nature within very narrow bounds, 
having been hitherto found only on 
the ban)» of the Altamaha in Geor- 
gia. It v^as discovered there in 
1770, by John Bartram, who gave 
it the name of FrankUniaj in honor 
of Dr. Franklin. It flourishes best 
in a sandy peat. 

The Franklinia is much smaller 
than the preceding species, and 
rarely exceeds thirty feet in height 
and six or eight inches in diameter. 
The bark of the trunk presents a 
smooth and angular surface like 
that of the hornbeam. The leaves 



are alternate, oblong, narrowed at 
the base and toothed : they are an- 
nually shed in autumn. It blooms 
in Carolina about the beginning of 
July, and a month later near Phila*' 
delphia. The flowers are more 
than an inch in diameter, white, 
and of an agreeable odor. Like 
those of the preceding species, they 
open in succession during two or 
three months, and begin to appear 
when the tree is only three or four 
feet high. The fruit is in the form 
of round, ligneous capsules, which, 
when ripe, open at the summit in 
four seams, to release the small 
seeds. No particular use is made 
of this tree, except for ornament. 

GRASSES. 

It has been thought best to depart so 
far from the alphabetical arrangement, ais 
to introduce the following grasses by 
themselves. 

AGROSTIS. Bent-grass, a— 2. 
Calyx of two unequal, acute, keeled, 
awnless, permanent chafi'-scales, 
containing one flower; corolla of 
two unequal, membranous, ribbed 
husks, tufted with hairs at the base, 
the larger frequently bearing an 
awn ; nectaries two minute scales ; 
filaments hair-like, rather longer 
than the husks ; anthers deeply di- 
vided at each end; germen egg- 
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diaped; styles short; stigma 4exi0e- 
ly hairy; seed efi^*shaped, diiniag, 
loose, enveloped in the malteied 
corolla. 

A. AL'iiA, Monk BmUgrass : pa- 
nicle spreading, with rough hranch- 
es; chafF^scales knee-shaped, hristly 
on the keel ; straw oblique, creepkig 
in its lower part; stipnles oblong; 
root and stems ere^mig, and send* 
ing out long prostrate shoots; pani- 
cle at length spreading, with tnfted 
branches, and green or parple flow- 
ers ; perennial ; flowers in June and 
July ; grows in mcHst meadows sfnd 
places inundated in winter, and on 
the other hand frequently in dry 
sand, exhibiting great diversity of 
appearance. Wild geese and ducks 
are fond of its juicy stems and roots, 
which have a sweet taste. 

C. cahi'na, Brown Bent^gr^as: 
awn arising from below the middle 
of the husk, curved inward, twice 
the length of the husk ; istems de- 
cumbent, with prostrate shoots ; sti- 
pnles lance-shaped; root creeping; 
straws more or less decumbent and 
rooting at the base, about two feet 
long, slender, smooth ; leaves rough- 
ish on both sides ; panicle spreading 
when in flower, with thread-Uke, 
angular, rough branches; perenni- 
al ; flowers in June and July ; grows 



in mellows and paatmcs; eom- 
mon* 

A. sfi'ca-ven'ti, Siikif Brnt- 
grmss: awn straight, stiff, many 
times longer than the corolla ; pa- 
niole loosely spreading; stem two 
or three feet high, eie^ smooth; 
ieaves ribbed, spreading; ptftiele 
large, sUky-looking ; outer husk 
rough with tubercles, inner cleft at 
the point ; annual ; flowers in June 
and July ; grows in sandy fields. 

A. vulga'eis, Fme Bent-grMs: 
panicle spreading, with smooth, di- 
varicated, hair-like brandies; chsS 
scales nearly equal; straw erect; 
stipules very short, abrupt; root 
creeping ; straws about a foot high ," 
panicle smooth, with purplish flow- 
ers; pereimial; flowers in July and 
August ; grows in mowing grounds 
and pastures. 

AI'RA. Hair-grass. 3—2. Ca- 
lyx of two unequal, keeled chaff- 
scales, containing two perfeet flow- 
ers, without rudiments of a third; 
corolla of two oblong, unequal husks, 
the outer larger, generally wUh a 
twisted awn arising from above the 
base, the inner notched and awii- 
less ; nectary a cleft scale ; filaments 
hair-like ; anthers protruded, pendu- 
lous, notched at both ends ; germen 
egg-shaped; styles riiort, distinct; 
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vttgma large, feathery; sMd e^- 
diaped, loose, eoreved with mew- 
bmnous kusks. 

A. AqoAT'ioA, Water Ifym-gposs : 
paaiole spveoKliQg ; flowoaafwakss, 
&ma, oixtiise^ leiiger tluun the calfs ; 
leaves ftaX; stipule oblong; soot 
cre^poig; stems fkMUing, bmnched, 
smooth, risiag about a foot abore 
the Wttter; :pa]iicle ereet, with 
spreading bzanohes ; perennial ; 
June; grows in ditches, pools, and 
the edges of riyers, at the south. 

A. ccBSFiTorsA, Turfy Bmr-grots^ 
flowers about the length of the ca- 
l]rx, abrupt, hauy at the base ; awn 
short, from the base of the outer 
husk; leaTes flat; straws inmi two 
to four feet high, ereet, smooth, 
growing in large tufis; panicle 
large, much branched, with small 
silrery purplish flowers ; perennial ; 
flowers in June and July; grows 
in moist, shady places. 

A. FiiEXTJo'sA : panicle spreading, 
with w»yed branofaes; flowers acute, 
as long as the calyx; awntem the 
middle <xf the outer husk, twisted ; 
leaves bristlsHihaped ; straw up- 
wards crif a fbot high, erect, smooth ; 
leaves short; panicle erect, with 
waved, angular branches and flow- 
er-stalks, and shining brown flow- 
ers ; perennial y flowers in July. 



ALOPECU'RUS. FoxHaiHifass. 
3—2. Calyx one-flowered, of two, 
nearly equal, eggn^ped, ribbed 
ehaff-seales; corolla of one, con- 
oave, egg-ehaped husk; awn twiee 
as loBg as the hud[, and arking 
from its base; filaments hair-like; 
anthers forked at eaeh end; germen 
roundish ; styles hair-lHce, united at 
the base; sdguMw long, leathery; 
seed egg«riiaped, loose, covered by 
the husk. 

A. fbatbn'sis. Meadow Fi^C'tail* 
grass: straw erect, smooth; pani- 
cle spiked, cylindncal; chaff-scales 
acute, hairy, shorter than the awn 
of the husk; root fibrooe; straws 
about two feet high; leaves flat, 
nearly smooth ; i^iked panicle about 
two inches long, hqary ; perennial ; 
flowers in May; grows in meadows 
and pastures. 

A. gericitla'tus. Floating Foa^ 
taU^grass: straw ascending, bent At 
the joint; panicle spiked, cylindri- 
cal ; ehaff>scales united at the base, 
abrupt, fringed ; root fibrous-; straw 
deimmbent at the base ; spikes an ' 
inch and a half long ; chaff«eoales 
obtus^, purple, strongly fringed on 
the keel ; husk abrupt, shorter than 
the calyx; awn twice the length 
of the calyx; perennial; flowers 
in June and July; grows in 
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ditclies and watery places; com- 
mon. 

ANTHOXANTHUM. a-3. Ca- 
lyx of two egg-shaped, pointed, con- 
cave chaff-scales, one-flowered; co- 
rolla of two equal husks, shorter 
than the calyx, awned on the back ; 
an internal corolla, or nectary, con- 
sisting of two egg-shaped, minute 
scales ; stamens hair-shaped, longer 
than the corolla; anther oblong, 
forked at both ends ; germen supe- 
rior, oblong; styles short; stigmas 
long, downy; seed one, nearly cy- 
lindrical, tapering at each end. 

A. odora'ta, Sweet'Scented Spring* 
grass: panicle spiked, oblong ; flow- 
ers on short stalks, and longer than 
the awns ; about a foot high ; leaves 
short, pale green; panicle dense, 
becoming brownish yellow; scales 
of the calyx unequal, acute, mem- 
branous, with a green bristly keel ; 
husks of the corolla obtuse, hairy, 
shorter than the calyx, one with a 
short straight awn, the other with a 
longer twisted one ; internal corolla 
or nectary of two very small, mem- 
branous scales. This grass when 
drying is very fragrant. Introduced 
from Europe. 

BRrZA. Quaking-grass. a~-2. 
Calyx of two nearly equal, inversely 
egg-shaped, slightly keeled, awnless 



chaff^scales, containing a broadly 
egg-shaped, obtuse, compressed 
spikelet of many two-rowed^ imbri- 
cated, perfect flowers; corolla (^ 
two unequal, obtuse^ awnless husks, 
die outer nearly orbicular, concave, 
contracted at the edges, the inner 
much smaller, inversely egg-shaped, 
inflected at die edges; nectary a 
cleft scale ; filaments hair-like, long- 
er than the corolla; anthers oblong, 
pendulous ; germen egg-shaped ; 
styles very short ; stigmas feathery, 
long; seed nearly orbicular, flat, 
closely invested by the husks. 

B. mb'dia, Common Qtiaking' 
grass: spikelets broadly egg-shaped, 
seven-flowered; calyx shorter dian 
the flowers; straw about a foot 
high ; leaves deep gre^n ; panicle 
with very slender branches, and 
large purplish, tremulous spikelets; 
inner husk finely fringed, entire at 
the end. A very beautiful grass, 
but of little value to pasturage. 
Perennial ; flowers in June and Ju- 
ly ; grows in dry pastures. 

BRCyMUS. Brome-grass. 3—2. 
Calyx of two unequal, egg-shaped 
or lance-shaped, acute, compressed, 
awnless chaff-scales, containing an 
egg-shaped or oblong, compressed, 
imbricated spikelet of numerous, 
two-rowed, awned, perfect flowers ; 
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corolla of two unequal husks, the 
outer elliptical, ribhed, longer than 
the calyx, cleft at the top, awned on 
die back just below the summit, 
with a tapering awn, generally as 
long as the husk ; inner husk neariy 
as long as the outer, but much nar- 
rower, two-ribbed, with membnip 
nous inflected margins, and a fringe 
on the ribs. Nectary a deeply di- 
vided scale, or two distinct undivided 
ones; filaments hair-like, shorter 
than the corolla; anthers short, 
pendulous, notched at both ends; 
germen egg-shaped ; styles distant, 
lateral ; stigmas densely feathered ; 
seed oblong, depressed, downy at 
the summit, united to the inner 
husk. 

B. SBCALf NTJs, Smooth Rye Brome* 
grass : panicle spreading, little 
branched; spikelets egg-shaped, of 
about ten, distinct, sub-cylindrical, 
smooth flowers ; awns waved, short- 
er than the husks; leaves slightly 
hairy ; straws from two to three feet 
high ; lower branches of the panicle 
whorled and slightly subdivided, up- 
per simple ; annual ; flowers in July 
and August ; grows in flelds. 

B. H0L1.IS, Sitft Brome'grass: 
panicle erect, close, compound ; 
spikelets egg-shaped, slightly com- 
pressed, downy ; flowers imbricated, 



depressed, ribbed ; awns as long as 
the husks ; leaves and sheaths very 
soft and downy ; {torn one to two feet 
high ; spikelets of from flve to ten 
flowers; biennial ; flowers in June 
and July; grows in fields, pastured, 
and by way-sides; abundant. A 
coarse grass, little relished by cat- 
tle. 

CrNODON. a~2. 

Calyx of two nearly equal, lance- 
shaped, acute, keeled, awnless scales, 
containing a single flower ; corolla 
of two unequal, keeled, compressed, 
awnless husks, the outer much 
broader and embracing the other; 
nectary of two minute scales ; fila- 
ments rather longer than the husks; 
anthers cleft at both ends ; germen 
egg-shaped; styles distinct; stigma 
feathery ; seed egg-shaped, invested 
by the hardened husks. 

C. dac'tylon, Do^S'tooth'grass : 
spikes four or five, crowded ; husks 
smooth; root creeping, rough; 
straws creeping, round, smooth; 
leaves tapering, hairy, with long, 
smooth sheaths ; flowering branches 
about six inches high, each bearing 
four or five linear spikes ; perenni- 
al ; flowers in July and August. 

DACTYLIS. a-2. Calyx of 
two unequal, narrow lance-shaped, 
keeled, compressed, long-pointed 
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eliafi^aeales, coDtainiiig a spUc^t 
of several flowers; corolla of two 
uneqoal lanee-ahaped, keeled, com* 
pressed husksy the outer more or less 
awned, flat and membranous at the 
edges, the inner narrower, two-rib- 
bed, folded acutely, cleft at the end; 
nectary of two lance-shaped, pointed 
scales; filaments hair-like, longer 
than the corolla; anthers cleft at 
both ends ; germen roundish ; styles 
very short, distinct ; stigmas feath- 
ery, spreading; seeds oblong, loose, 
covered by the unaltered husks. 

D.OLOMsaATA, Cod^M'fooUgrau: 
paaide distinctly branched, unilate- 
ral ; flowers in dense tufts ; corolla 
somewhat awned, five-ribbed, tapei^ 
pointed; straw erect, about two feet 
high ; leaves linear, flat, dark green, 
striated, harsh. A coarse grass, 
little relished by cattle, but said to 
improve greatly by culture. Pe- 
rennial; flowers in June and July; 
glows by walls and roads. 

DIGITA'BU. 3—2. Calyx one- 
flowered, of three very unequal, 
awnless scales, the outer minute, 
triangular, the neact laigest as long 
as the corolla, the inner opposite to 
the latter, small, lance-shaped; co- 
rolla of two unequal, eUiptical, awn- 
less valves; filaments hair-like, 
ratbev longer than the husks; an- 



thers short, deft at both ends; ger- 
men egg-shaped; styles thread-shap- 
ed, about the loigth of the stamens ; 
stigmas short, feathery; seed egg*- 
shapedj closely invested by the 
hardened polished husks. 

D. sanouima'lis, Cod^s-fo^ JFVn* 
ger^grau : leaves and their sheaths 
somewhat hairy ; flowera in pairs; 
calyx rough at the edges of its larger 
scale only ; root fibrous ; stems de- 
cumbent and rooting at the base, 
about a foot long, striated, smooth; 
leaves broad, pointed, striated, sprin- 
kled with warts ; spikes from three 
to eight, crowded at the top of the 
straw; flowers dark purple, erect; 
larger chafi'-scale five-ribbed^ with 
rough edges; annual; flowers in 
July and August. 

ERIOPH'ORUM. 3-2. Calyx 
a flat membranous chafi'-scale; co- 
rolla none; spike imbricated all 
round; fikments hair-like ; anthers 
linear, protruded, pendulous; g^- 
men inversely egg-shaped; style 
thread-ehaped; stigmas three, long- 
er^ than the style, reflected; seed 
three-cornered, tapering to a point, 
furnished at the base with very 
lottgj soft, silky hairs. 

E. ALFnr'nM, Alpine CotUm-'grass : 
straw triangular; leaflets above the 
base, whith is sheathed; upper 
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8ti?alb». tenxunaUng in very short, 
Unear leaves; spike lance^shaped; 
loot cre«pliigy scaly ; stiawa eight 
inchefi high, about five, erect, 8tr> 
ated, destitute of joints ; leaves 
f(^w, ckaaneUed, shorter than their 
sheatha ,* spike small, consisting of 
a few. reddish scales with a green 
keel; hairs few and tortuous; pe* 
rennial ; flowers in June and July. 
E . V agiwa'tum, Hare*S'tail Cotton' 
grass: straw triangular above, round 
below; uppermost sheath inflated; 
spike egg-shaped; root creeping; 
Sjtraws jointed, smooth^ about a foot 
high ; leaves channelled, sheathing ; 
spike large, egg-shaped, pointed^ 
blackish, with membranous scales ; 
hairs numerous, long, white and 
shining; perennial; flowers in March 
and April ; grows in boggy places. 
FESI^U'CA. a-2. Calyx of two 
very unequal, lance-shaped, pointed 
chaff-scales, containing an obkmg, 
compressed, imbricated spikelet, of 
many two-rowed, more or less awn.- 
ed, perfect flowers; corolla of two 
miequal husks, the outer commonly 
nearly cylindrical^ entire, pointed oar 
awned, keeled, more or less ribbed, 
a little inflected at the edges ; the 
inner more narrow^ elliptical, two- 
ribbed, cleft or abrupt, with mem- 
branous margins, folded in at the 



rib ; nectary of one deeply divided, 
or of two separate acute scales; 
filaments haif'-like, shorter than the 
husks; anther linear^, pendulous^ 
notched at both ends.; germen 
round; styles short, distant; stig*' 
mas. feathery ; seed, oblong, acute, 
loose, enveloped in the unaltered 
husks. 

^.nvBias'cvuL^ Hard Fescue: pa- 
nicle unilateral, spreading; spikelets 
oblong, of about six flowers with 
short 9ivms ; stem-leaves nearly flat ; 
root-leaves involute, bristle^haped ; 
straws from one to two feet high ; 
leaves rooghish on the ked and 
edges; perennial; flowers in June 
and July; grows in pasturea and 
waste ground ; common. 

F. EXj'BaA, Creeping Fescue : pa- 
nicle unilateral, spreading; spike* 
lets oblong, of about six flowers with 
short awns; leaves downy above, 
more or less involute; root exten- 
sively creeping. The long, creeping 
root furnishes the principal distinc- 
tive character of this species. . Pe- 
rennial ; flowers in June and July; 
grows in dry pastures. 

F. becksoi'des. Barren Fescue: 
panicle unilateral, nearly erect, sim- 
ple; spikelets oblong, smooth; flow- 
ers shorter than their awns; leaves 
tapering, shorter, than their* sheath.; 
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straws from four to ten inches high ; 
panicle of a few long-stalked spike- 
lets ; . outer chaff-scale extremely 
narrow, acnte ; annual ; flowers in 
June; grows on walls and sandy 
ground. 

F.MTu'aus, WaU Fescue: panicle 
drooping, elongated, rather close; 
flowers tapering, shorter than their 
awns, rough at the top ; leaves awl- 
shaped ; ahout sixteen inches high, 
with a panicle fire or six inches 
long; annual ; flowers in June and 
July; grows on walls and dry sandy 
ground. 

F. fkaten'sis, Meadow Fescue : pa- 
nicle nearly erect, branched, spread- 
ing, inclined to one side; spikelets 
lance-shaped, compressed, with ei^t 
or nine cylindrical flowers; root 
fibrous ; straws about two feet high, 
round, smooth; leaves linear, point- 
ed, striated, rough at the edges ; pa- 
nicle with compressed, rough stalks ; 
nectary four-cleft; perennial; flow- 
ers in June and July; grows in 
moist pastures and by road-sides. 

F. ela'tiob, Tall Fescue : panicle 
somewhat drooping, much branched, 
spreading in all directions ; spikelets 
between egg-shaped and lance-shap- 
ed, with numerous cylindrical, some- 
what awned flowers ; root creeping; 
straws about four feet high, striated, 



smooth ; leaves narrow lance-shap- 
ed, smooth, rough at the edges ; nee* 
tary four-cleft ; perennial ; flowers in 
June and July ; grows in moist mea- 
dows ; not common. 

GLYCEHIA. 3-2. Calyx of 
two unequal, awnless chaff-scales, 
containing a linear spikelet of nu- 
merous, alternate, two-rowed, awn- 
less flowers, unconnected by a web 
at the base ; corolla of two unequal 
husks, the outer cylindrical, ribbed, 
entire, more or less abrupt, with 
inflected edges ; the inner narrower, 
obtuse or notched, flat, membranous, 
with two marginal ribs ; nectary a 
notched scale; filaments ha}r-like, 
longer than the corolla; anthers 
pendulous, linear, cleft at both ends ; 
germen egg-shaped ; styles dbtinct; 
stigmas spreading, fea^ry, repeat- 
edly branched ; seed oblong, loose, 
covered with the unaltered husks. 

G. FLifiTANS, Floating Sweet" 
grass: panicle slender, very long, 
slightly branched; spikelets with 
numerous obtuse, seven-ribbed, cy- 
lindrical flowers ; root creeping, 
long ; straws partly floating, as are 
many of the linear, flat, obtuse 
leaves; panicle nearly erect, nar- 
row, with roughish branches ; spike- 
lets erect, long, linear, of from eight 
to twelve flowers ; outer husk cylin- 
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diical, obtuse ; perennial ; flowers 
in June and July ; grows in ditches 
and stagnant waters. 

HOL'CUS. 23—1. Calyx two- 
flowered, of two unequal, keeled, 
awnless chaff-scales, one of the 
flowers perfect, the other with an 
abortive germen; corolla of two 
equal husks, the larger egg-«haped, 
keeled, awned on the back, the 
smaller much narrower, awnless; 
nectary a cleft scale; filnments 
three in both flowers ; anthers 
notched at both ends ; styles short, 
spreading; stigma large, feathery; 
seed coated with the hardened per^ 
manent husks, 

H. lana'tus, Meadow Soft'grass : 
perfect flower inferior, awnless; 
imperfect flower with a curved awn 
included in the calyx ; root fibrous ; 
straw about two feet high;, the 
whole plant, particularly the leaves, 
covered with a very soft short down ; 
chaff-scales nearly equal, downy ; 
flowers shining, the upper with a 
tuft of hairs at the base ; perennial ; 
flowers in July ; grows in meadows, 
pastures, woods, and by roads. 

HOR'DEUM. 3—2. Common 
receptacle elongated, jointed, tooth- 
ed alternately on each side, the in- 
termediate spaces flattened and bor- 
dered ; flowers three at each tooth, 
8 



not all perfect ; calyx to each flower 
of two pointed or awned, parallel, 
erect chaff-scales; corolla of two 
husksi the outer egg-shaped, angu- 
lar, terminated by a long, straight, 
rough awn ; the inner smaller, 
lance-shaped, flat, pointed, inflect- 
ed at the edges; nectary of two 
acute scales; filaments hair-like, 
short ; anthers notched at both 
eiids ; germen turbinate ; styles very 
short ; stigmas feathery, reflected ; 
seed oblong, pointed at both ends, 
channelled on the upper side, firmly 
united to the husks. 

H. juba'titm, Squirrel'tail'grass j 
beards and involucres very long; 
stems slender, smooth, round, one 
or two feet high ; leaves rough on 
the back and edge ; flowers in June. 
This grass makes a beautiful ap- 
pearance among the tall grasses of 
our iparshes.— Barley belongs to 
this genus. 

LO'LIUM. 3—2. Common re- 
ceptacle elongated, alternately chan- 
nelled or excavated to receive the 
spikelets ; calyx many-flowered, of 
one lance-shaped permanent chaff- 
scale ; corolla of two unequal husks, 
opposite to the calyx, the outer lance- 
shaped, somewhat keeled, acute, 
cleft at the point, the keel termi- 
nated by an awn ; the inner ellipti- 
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cal, smaller, with the edges inflect- 
ed; nectary of two egg-shaped 
scales; filaments hair-like, shorter 
than the corolla; anthers oblong, 
cleft at each end; germen obtuse; 
styles very short ; stigmas feathery ; 
seed oblong, convex on one side, flat 
and furrowed on the other. 

L. PEREWWE, Common Rye Cfrass, 
Red Darnel: corolla very slightly 
awned; spikelets longer than the 
calyx; flowers lance-shaped; root 
fibrous ; stems several, about a foot 
high, round, smooth, stifi", with pur- 
plish tumid joints; leaves linear, 
pointed, smooth, striated ; spike 
erect, purplish. This plant is sub- 
ject to considerable variation, as it 
grows in rich or pcx>r soil, being 
from six inches high to nearly three 
feet, and having the spike with few 
spikelets, or with a great number 
closely crowded together. It is 
well known to farmers, being exten- 
sively cultivated. Perennial; flow- 
ers in June and July; grows in 
meadows and pastures, and by 
road-sides. 

L. temulen'tttm, Bearded Dot" 
nel : corolla with a long awn ; spike- 
lets shorter than the calyx; flowers 
elliptical; straw rough; straws two 
or three feet high, round, rough at 
the upper part; leaves rough on the 



upper side; flfpike from four to m 
inches long, with a rough stalk; 
annua) ; flowers in July ; grows in 
fields among wheat or barley. 

MIL'IUM, 3-2. Calyx one- 
flowered, of two unequal, egg-shap- 
ed, tapering, awnless chaflT-scales ; 
corolla of two unequal, egg-shaped 
husks, inclosed within the calyx, the 
outermost sotpethnes awned on the 
back; nectaries membranous, cleft; 
filaments hair-like, very short ; ger- 
men egg-shaped ; styles united, or 
very short ; seed egg-shaped, cover^ 
ed with the hardened husks. 

M. EFFo'sTJM, Spreading MiHet' 
grass : flowers awnless, in a loose, 
spreading panicle; root fibrous; 
straws about four feet high, slender, 
smooth; leaves broad, flat, bright 
green ; panicle large, widely spread- 
ing; perennial ; flowers in June and 
July ; grows in moist shady places. 

PHA'LARIS. 3—2. Calyx one- 
flowered, of two nearly equal, keel- 
ed, compressed, acute chafl^scales ; 
corolla double, concealed by the ca- 
lyx, of three or four husk^, the two 
inner larger, downy ; nectaries two 
equal, egg-shaped scales'; filaments 
thread-like; anthers oblong; styles 
short, with feathery stigmas; seed 
egg-shaped, invested by the harden- 
ed internal husks. 
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P. CANABiEii'sis, Canary Grass: 
panicle eg^-shaped, close; chaff* 
scales keeled, hairy; outer corolla 
of two bare husks ; about eighteen 
inches high; straw erect, striated, 
roughish ; leases lance-shaped, soft ; 
panicle erect, compound, resembling 
an egg-shaped spike, beautifully va- 
riegated with green and white. 
This is a foreign species, the seeds 
of which, accidentally dropped, some* 
times spring up in waste places and 
upon dunghiUs. Annual; flowers 
in July. 

P. ABxmDiNA'CiA, Reed Canary 
Grass: panicle erect, loose; outer 
husks bearded ; roots creeping, send- 
ing out large fibres; straws from 
three to five feet high ; leaves lance- 
shaped, striated, smooth; panicle 
about six inches long, tinged with 
purple; chaff-scales acute, keeled, 
wi^ a nerve on each side, roug^ on 
the keel and nerves; outer husks 
minute, each terminated by a tuft 
of hairs ; perennial; flowers in Ju- 
ly ; grows on the edges of rivers. 

PHLETJM. 3—2. Calyx one- 
flowered, of two nearly equal, com- 
pressed, pointed or awned chaff- 
scales; corolla of two concealed, 
unequal husks, the outer embracing 
the inner; filaments hair-like; an- 
thers linear, protruded; germen 



roundish; styles thread-like, spread- 
ing ; stigmas feathery ; seed oblong, 
loose. 

P^ PBATEN'SE, Cimmwn Ca^s»taU» 
grasSy Timothy Grass : panicle spik- 
ed, cylindrical ; chaff-scales abrupt, 
fringed on the keel, longer than the 
awn ; root fibrbus ; straws from two 
to three feet high, knotty, erect; 
leaves linear, flat, rough, with long 
sheaths; panicle erect, very close, 
spiked, of a cylindrical form, from 
two to four inches long, green ; the 
roots are sometimes bulbous ; peren- 
nial; flowers in the summer months. 

P. ALFfKtJM, Alpine Cat^s-tail' 
grass : panicle spiked, between egg- 
shaped and oblong; chaff-scales ab- 
rupt, fringed on the keel, as long 
as the awns; root knotted; straw 
ascending, from six to twelve inches 
long, smooth ; spiked panicle about 
an inch in length ; perennial. 

PO'A. 3—2. Calyx of two un- 
equal, egg-shaped, acute, keeled, 
awnless chaff-scales, containing an 
egg-shaped spikelet of two-rowed, 
imbricated, awnless, perfect flowers, 
frequently connected at the base by 
a web of white cottony filaments ; 
corolla of two unequal husks, the 
outer egg-shaped, acute, keeled, 
compressed, entire, membranous at 
the edges ; the inner narrower, with 
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two nearly maigiiial ril)6, inflooted 
iBfimiMraaou8 edget^ and a cleft sum« 
mit ; nectary a deeply-cleft scale ; 
filamenta hair-like^ longer than the 
eoroUa.; anthers pendulous^ oblong, 
cleft at both ends; germen egg^ 
shaped; styles very short; stigmas 
feathery, spreading; seed oblong, 
acute, loose, covered with: this unal«- 
tered hnsks» 

P. coxFREs'sA, Mat^iUUked M0ad'' 
aw'grau.: panide somewhat unila- 
teral, spreading; stmw compressed; 
spikelets oblong; flowers connected 
by a web; root (keeping ; straw de- 
cumbent at the base, about a foot 
high; panicle with rough angular 
branches; spikelets from three to 
eight flowers; outer husk five-rib- 
bcMl, rough on the keel ; perennial ; 
flowers in June, July and August ; 
grows in waste ground. 

P. TBjviAXis, RoughUh Meadow 
grass: panicle spreading; spikelets 
oblong, of about three acute, five- 
ribbed flowers, connected by a web ; 
straw and sheaths roughish; root 
fibrous; from one to two feet high; 
leaves linear, acute ; panicle large, 
with half-whorled, rough branches, 
and green flowers. A valuable 
grass for pasturage and hay. Pe- 
rennial; flowers in June and July; 
grows in meadows and pastures. 



P. piULTEN'ais, Smooth Meadme* 
grois: panicle spreading; spikektt 
oblong, of about four acut^, five-rib- 
bed flowers, connected by a web; 
straw, and sheaths smooth; root 
creepijlg ; about a foot high ; leaves 
linear, acute; panicle with, half- 
whorled, smooth branches, and pale 
greea flowers. One of the most 
valuable pasture plants. Perenni- 
aL; flowers in June and July ; grows 
in meadows and pastures. 

P» ak'nua, Annual Meadow-grass: 
panicle somewhat unilateral, with 
spreading or deflected branches; 
spikelets egg-shaped, of about five 
somewhat distant, five-ribbed flow- 
ers,, destitute of a web ; straw asr 
cending, a little compressed; root 
fibrous.; straws about six inches 
long, decumbent «nd nx^ng at the 
base ; panicle pale green ; the whole 
plant tender, and rather suoeulenti 
annual. 

P. mbwo&a'lis, Wood Meadouh 
grass : panicle spreading^ vrith hair- 
like, branches ; spikelets laneeosha|N 
ed, oi about three five-ribbed, acute 
flowers, silky on the keel and latesai 
ribe, and hairy at the base, withovt. 
a web ; the whole plant slender and' 
delicate; straws erect, about two 
feet high ; leaves linear, flat, taper- 
ing to a fine point, roughish ; pani- 
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de erect; pereanial; flowers in 
Jaiue and July ; grows in woods. 

GYMNOOLA'BUS. 22^-6. 

O. CANAixN'sifl, Canadian Oym* 
tmcladiusy Coffee Tree : leaves bipin- 
nate, very large, deciduous ; flowers 
equal, dioecious. Upper Canada 
beyond Montreal, and that part of 
Genesee which borders on Lake 
Ontario and Lake £rie, are the 
most northern countries which pro- 
dnce the coffee tree ; but it is muck 
less abundant in these climates than 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, and in 
the tracts which border on the Ohio 
and Illioois rivers. It usually grows 
to the height of fifty or sixty feet, 
with a diameter of twelve or fifteen 
inches* In summer, this tree when 
fully grown has a fine appearance : 
its straight trunk is often destitute 
of branches for tbirty feet, and sup- 
ports a summit not very widely 
spread, but of a iiegular shape and 
tufted foliage : in the Winter, when 
its leaves are fallen, the fewness of 
its branches, and the size of tbe ter^ 
minal ones, which are very large 
in comparison with those of other 
trees, give it a peculiar appearance, 
somewhat resembling a dead tree. 
This is probably the reason of its be- 
ing called Chicot, stump tree, by the 
French Canadians. To this pecu- 



iiar chaiaeter is added anodier ti 
the epidermis, which is extremely 
rough, ^nd which detaches itself in 
small, hard, transverse strips, rolled 
backward at the ends, and project- 
ing sufiiciendy to, render the tree 
distinguishable at the first sight. 
The leaves are three feet long and 
twenty inches wide on young and 
thriving trees ; on old ones they are 
not more than half as large. These 
leaves are doubly compound, with 
oval-acuminate leaflets from one to 
two inches long, which are of a dull 
green, and in autumn the petiole 
is of a violet color. The barren 
and fertile flowers are borne on dif- 
ferent trees. The flowers open from 
May to July, and are white and 
large. The fruit consists of large 
bowed pods, of a reddish-brown 
color, and of a pulpy consxstaicy 
within. They contain several large, 
gray seeds, which are extremely 
hard. 

The wood of the coffee tree m 
very compact, and of a rosy hue. 
The fineness of its grain renders k 
fit for cabinet making, and its 
strength proper for building. Like 
the locust, it has a valuable proper- 
ty of rapidly converting its sap into 
perfect wood, so diat a trunk six 
inches in diameter has only sit 
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lines of sap, and may be employed 
almost entire. The live bark is 
Tery better, so that a morsel no 
bigger than a grain of maize chew- 
ed for some time produces a yiolent 
irritation of the throat. 

H. 

HAMAME'LIS. Witch Hazel. 
4—3. 

H. rntoni'iCA, Witch Hazel : leaves 
obovate, acutely toothed, cordate 




with a small sinus ; flowers sessile ; 
corolla yellow; petals foar, long, 
irregularly twisted or curled ; Octo- 
ber — December. This beautiful and 
interesting shrub is common in 
moist woods and thickets. When 
on the approach of winter our forest 
trees, stripped of their summer foli- 
age, display only a mass of brown- 
ish naked twigs, the witch hazel, 
in defiance of chilling frosts and 
snows, puts out its singular and 
beautiful blossoms, in striking con- 



trast with the dea^-ish sleepiness 
and desolation which has settled 
over all otir woods and fields. The 
small branches were once used for 
divining or mineral rodsj which ae* 
counts for its name of witch hazel. 

HELIAN'THUS. Sun-flower. 
19-2. 

H. divasica'tus, WUd Sun-flow^ 
er : stem erect, round, smooth, muck 
branched; leaves opposite, sessile, 
lanceolate, three-nerved, very rough; 
panicle trichotoroous, slender, few- 
flowered; florets yellow ; August- 
September; perennial. This is a 
large, showy plant, common in our 
woods and thickets. It is much 
improved by cultivation, both in its 
size and the number of its flowers. 

There are many species of sun- 
flower indigenous to the United 
States. H. gigante'us grows in the 
mountains of Carolina to the height 
of more than ten feet. The fine 
large cultivated plant of our gardens 
is the H. an'nuus, from South Ame- 
rica. The common Jerusalem arti- 
choke, cultivated for its tuberous 
roots, belongs to this genus, and 
was brought from Brazil. Helian- 
thus is derived from two Greek 
words, signifying sun and flower. 
Any one who looks at the flower 
will find no fault with the name. 
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HEPATICA. ia--4. 
H. tsilo'ba. Early Anemone: 
leayes cordate, three-iobed; lobes 
entire ; scape one-flowered. A 
pretty little plant three or four inches 
high, common in our woods. It 
may be known by its beaatiful 
evergreen, smooth leaves, the three 
lobes of which have been compared 
to the three lobes of the liver. It 
flowers in April. 

HERA'CLEUM. Cow Parsnep. 
5 — 2. Inner flowers barren ; those 
of the circumference perfect and fer- 
tile; caljTx superior, of five small, 
acute teeth; petals five, inversely 
heart-shaped, with one inflected 
point; in the innermost flowers 
smallest and nearly equal; in the 
outer much larger, irregular, the 
•outer one largest, and the two inner 
smallest; filaments thread-shaped, 
longer than the corolla, spreading, 
a little incurved ; anthers roundish ; 
germen egg-shaped, slighdy com- 
pressed transversely; styles at first 
«reet, rather short, afterwards flat- 
tene4, spreading, hroad and pyra- 
midal at the base ; stigmas obtuse, 
notched; floral receptacle undulat- 
ed, crenate, a little broader than the 
base of the styles; fruit inversely 
heart-shaped, nearly flat, crowned 
with the floral receptade and styles ; 



seeds inversely heart-shaped, deeply 
notched at the top, and more or less 
so at the base, with flve ribs; four 
intermediate colored lines in the in- 
terstices; the border narrow, flat; 
juncture close, flat, nearly as broad 
as the seeds. 

H. la3ta'txjh. Cow Partnep^ Hog- 
weed: leaves pinnate; leaflets pin- 
natifiid, cut, and serrate ; stem about 
four feet high, branched, furrowed, 
rough, with spreading hairs. Flow- 
ers in June, July. One of our largest 
umbelliferous plants. Grows about 
moist cultivated grounds. 
HIBISCUS. 16—7. 
H. palus'tris. Marsh HUnscus: 
stem herbaceous, shnple, erect, four 
or five feet high; leaves ovate, 
toothed, somewhat three-lobed, 
hoary, with down beneath ; pedun- 
cles long, axillary, or petioled. 
Flowers large, showy, pale purple; 
August ; perennial. A large showy 
plant, found on the borders of some 
of our rivers. Its fibrous bark is 
said to be as strong as that of the 
hemp. 

HIERA'CIUM. Hawkweed. 19 
— 1. Common calyx egg-shaped, 
imbricated, of numerous linear, very 
unequal scales; compound corolla 
of numerous, imbricated, uniform,, 
perfect, strap-shaped, abrupt, five- 
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toothed florets; filaments hair-like, 
▼ery short; anthers united into a 
cylindrical tube, much shorter than 
the floret ; germen nearly egg-shap- 
ed ; style thread-shaped, as long as 
the stamens ; stigmas two, reflected ; 
seed egg-shaped or oblong, angular ; 
seed-down sessile, hair-like, uni- 
form ; receptacle convex, naked or 
nearly so, dotted. 

H. TENo'suM, Veiny4eaved Hawk' 
weed : scape naked, branching ; ca- 
l3rx smooth ; leaves obovate, some- 
what acute, entire, ciliate, veins 
colored; leaves radical, spreading; 
flower-stalk slender, erect, smooth, 
of a dark brown color, about two 
feet high ; panicles on very slender 
stalks. Flowers yellow; June, 
July ; perennial. 

H. kal'hu, KulnCs Hawkweed : 
stem erect, many-flowered; leaves 
lanceolate, toothed ; peduncles 
dow^y ; stem rather tall, terminat- 
ing in a peduncle of erect flowers, 
with axillary, downy foot-stalks; 
leaves alternate, subsessile, acumi- 
nate, serrate, the serratures diverg- 
ing. Flowers yellow ; August ; pe- 
rennial ; grows about cultivated 
grounds ; height twelve inches. 

H. PANicuLA'Txm, Panided Hawk- 
weed : leaves alternate, sessile, lan- 
ceolate, naked, toothed, pale be- 



neath; stem slender, erect, leafy, 
about a foot high, terminated by a 
panicle with long apillary branches 
and numerous, small, yellow flow- 
ers ; August ; perennial ; grows in 
thick woods« 

fflPPUllIS. Mare's-tail. 1—1. 
Calyx reduced to a mere border, 
crowning the germen ; corolla none; 
filament superior, longer than the 
calyx ; anther two-lobed, compress- 
ed; style awl-shaped; stigma sim- 
ple, acute ; seed oval, naked. 

H. vuloa'ris, Mare'^S'tail : leaves 
linear, in whorls; from one to two 




feet high ; root creeping ; stem 
erect, simple, jointed ; leaves linear, 
smooth, acute, arranged in numer- 
ous whorls, each containing about 
twelve ; flowers axillar, solitary, 
sessile ; germen egg-shaped ; antlier 
very large, red. Perennial; flowers 
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inMaf and June; grows in pools 
and marshes. 

HOPE'A. 18-2. . 

H. tincto'ria, Sweet Leaf. The 
sweet leaf is common in Virginia, 
West Tennessee, and in the upper 
part of the Carolinas and of Georgia ; 
but it is still more abundant within 
the limits of the pine^barrenSj where 
the soil is light and the winter less 
rigorous than at a greater distance 
from the ocean. 

This tree varies in size according 
to the situation in which it grows ; 
on the banks of the Savannah and 
on the borders of the large swamps, 
where the soil is deep, loose and 
fertile, it grows from twenty-five to 
thirty feet in height, and from seven 
to eight inches in diameter at the 
height of five feet from the ground. 
Commonly it does not exceed 
half these dimensions, and in the 
pine-barrens, where it is profusely 
multiplied, it is sometimes only 
three or four feet in height. The 
sprouts from the trunks consumed 
in the annual conflagration of the 
forests never surpass this height, 
and, as they do not fructify, the tree 
is multiplied by its running roots, 
which shoot at the distance of a few 
feet. The trunk is clad in a smooth 
bark, and, if wounded in the spring, 



it distils a milky fluid of an unplea* 
sant odor. The leaves are three or 
four inches long, smooth, totally 
thick, alternate, of an elongated 
oval shape, slightly denticulated, 
and of a sugary taste. In sheltered 
situations they persist during two or 
three years, but in the pine^barrens 
they turn yellow with the first frost 
and fall towards the first of Februa- 
ry. The flowers spring from the 
base of the leaves, and appear early 
in the season; they are yellowish, 
sweet-scented, and composed of a 
great number of stamens, shorter 
than the petals, and united in sepa- 
rate groups at the base. The fruit 
is cylindrical, minute, and of a deep 
blue color at its maturity. 

The wood of this tree is very soft 
and is totally useless. The foliage 
is the only part which is of any 
utility ; when dry it affords,' by de- 
coction, a beautiful yellow color, 
which is rendered permanent by the 
addition of a little alum, and is used 
to dye wool and cotton. But if 
these leaves had possessed any con- 
siderable yalue they would doubtless 
have found their way' into com- 
merce. 

HOTTOTNTIA. Water Violet. 
5 — 1. Calyx inferior, of one leaf, 
deeply divided into five linear seg- 
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meDts ; corolla of one petal, salrer- 
aLaped, with a cylindrical, open 
tube, the limb divided into fire ob- 
long, notched, equal segments ; fila- 
ments awl-shaped, short; anthers 
oblong; germen globular, pointed; 
style short, cylindrical ; stigma glob- 
ular ; capsule globular, pointed, one- 
celled, five-valved ; seeds numerous, 
roundish. 

H. PAi.us'TBis, Water F^atherfoily 
Water Violet: stalks solitary, many- 
flowered; pairtial stalks whorled; 
foliage under water, the flowers 
alone rising above the surface; 
leaves deeply pinnatifid, with linear 
segments ; flowers in numerous 
whorls, lilac-colored, of the shape of 
those of the primrose; flowers in 
June; perennial. A very curious 
plant, found in ditches and sluggish 
streams. 

HU-MULUS. Hop. 22—6. Bar- 
ren flowers: calyx of five oblong, 
concave leaves; corolla none; fila- 
ments five, hair-like, very short; 
anthers oblong, two-celled, with 
two terminal pores. 

Fertile flowers : catkin of numer- 
ous, large, membranous, imbricated 
scales ; calyx an oblique undivided 
scale; corolla none; germen supe- 
rior, minute, oblong; styles two. 



awl-shaped, spreading, downy; 
stigmas simple ; seed one. 

H. LifpULUs, Common Hop ; stems 
herbaceous, twining, branched, an- 
gular, rough ; leaves opposite, stalk- 
ed, heart-shaped, serrate, veined, 
rough; flowers pale green. The 
properties of the cones are well 
known. Perennial ; flowers in Ju- 
ly; grows in thickets in all parts 
of the United States. In some 
parts of New England, it is exten- 
sively cultivated. 

HYDROPELTIS. 13-4. 

H. pubfu'rea. a curious aquatic 
plant, known at once by its hand- 
some, elliptical leaves, which may 
generally be found floating among 
those of the water lily. Leaf-stalk 
inserted in the centre of the leaf; 
root fibrous. The whole plant, ex 
cepting the upper surface of the 
leaf, which is smooth and shining, 
is covered with a viscid slime. 
Flowers purple; July; perennial. 

HYOSCY'AMUS. Henbane. 5 
—1 . Calyx inferior, of one leaf, tu- 
bular, swelling below, the limb di- 
vided into five segments ; corolla of 
one petal, funnel-shaped, irregular; 
tube cylindrical, short ; limb divided 
half-way into five obtuse, rounded 
segments, one of them broader; 
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filaments awl-sbaped, somewhat un- 
equal in length; anthers heart- 
ahaped; germen roundish ; style 
thread-shaped, reclined, as long as 
the stamens ; stigma knobbed ; cap- 
sule egg-shaped, with a longitudinal 
furrow at each side, two-celled, 
opening transyersely ; seeds numer- 
ous, inversely egg-shaped, curved, 
covering the oblong, convex recep- 
tacles, which are attached to the 
partition. 

H. NfGEB, Common Henbane: 
leaves sinuated, embracing the 
stem; flowers sessile; stem branch- 
ed, rounded; the whole plant woolly 
and clammy, with a fetid odor ; 
flowers pale yellowish, with dark 
purple veins; poisonous, producing 
convulsions, delirium and death; 
used medicinally as a sedative; 
July; grows in waste ground, in 
loose dry soil; annual. Figured 
and described at large in Bigelow's 
Medical Botany. 

HYPERICUM. St. John's 
Wort. 18—2. Calyx inferior, of 
one leaf, deeply divided into five 
nearly egg-shaped, concave, perma- 
nent segments; petals five, egg- 
shaped or oblong, obtuse, expanding, 
overlapping each other laterally; 
filaments numerous, hair-like, uiiit- 
ed at the base into three or five sets; 



anthers small, roundish; germen 
superior, egg-shaped; i^tyles vary- 
ing from five to one, simple, distant ; 
stigmas simple ;. capsule roundish, 
with as many cells as there are 
styles ; seeds numerous. 

H. pebfora'tum, Perfoliate or 
Common St. John^s Wort: styles 




three; stem two-edged; leaves el- 
liptical, with pellucid dots; seg- 
ments of the calyx lance-shaped; 
stems from one to two feet high, 
branched ; flowers bright yellow, 
dotted and streaked widi dark pur- 
ple, in terminal panicles ; petals 
and calyx fringed with small black 
glands. This plant has long held a 
place in the Materia Medica, being 
aromatic and stimulant. The flow- 
ers tinge spirits and oils of a fine 
purple color. Perennial; flowers in 
June and July ; grows in dry pas- 
tures and woods. 
In the good old times, when a 
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greater variety^ of popular supersti- 
tions were in vogue than at {^resent, 
this plant held an important place 
in the ceremonies practised on the 
evening preceding St. John's Day, 
for settling the destinies, the hopes 
and fears of the future. jS'^ John^s 
Wort was more particularly useful 
in deciding the good or had fortune 
of young men and maidens as to the 
prospect of a partner, for life. 
They fastened the plant to the walls 
of their M-chamher, and if they 
found it still fresh and green on the 
following morning, a hushand or 
hride might be expected ; but if fad- 
ed and withered, another year must 
be passed in anxiety and loneliness. 

" The young maid stole through the cottage-door, 
Aodblijflhedaaeh^aoiightthe plant of power ;~- 
Thou silver glow-wonn, O lend me thf light! 
I must gather the mystic St John's wort to-night, 
The wonderfid herb whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year ahaU make me a bride." 

I. 

ICTODES. 4^1. 

I. FGE'TiDUS, Shmk CMage, 
A wdl'^known plant, common in wet 
grounds, as Bigelow observes, 
strong scented, repulsive, and ex- 
ceedingly meritorious of the name it 
ibears. It wants, however, the pun- 
gency which in some measure 
qualifies the skunk's offensive bat- 



tery, and has only the dead, loath- 
some fetor, which is a better pro- 
tection than the poison of the 
dogwood or ivy, against the med^- 
dling hands of the botanist. Still 
it is rather an interesting plant; 
its beautiful spathe, appearing before 
the leaves, is the first to tell us of 
returning spring. 

TLEX. Holly. 4^-3. Calyx 
inferior, one-leaved, four-toothed, 
permanent; corolla wheel-shaped, 
of four elliptical segments ^r petals, 
much larger than the calyx; fila- 
ments awl-shaped, shorter than the 
coroUa; anthers small, two-lobed; 
germen roundish; styles none; 
stigmas four, obtuse, permanent; 
berry globular, four-celled, each cell 
one-seeded; seeds oblong, pointed. 

I. opa'ca, American Holly : leaves 
ovate, acute, spiny, smooth, tough, 
shining, of a rich green above, lights 
er beneath ; fascicles of flowers lax, 
peduncles compound ; calyxes acute, 
smooth ; fruit ovate ; flowers numer- 
ous, scattered, small, greenish 
white ; June, A small tree, but one 
of the most interesting in the Amer- 
ican forests. In favorable situations 
it grows to the height of forty feet, 
with a diameter of twelve or fifteen 
inches. The foliage is singular, 
and rarely equalled in the richness 
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of its color. It is an evergreen, and 
on that account doubly interesting, 




as we have few that are not of the 
cone-bearing species. Its flowers, 
which are scattered about the base 
of the older branches, are succeeded 
by red berries, whicb remain until 
late in the autamn. 

This tree is not very abundant, 
bat it is pretty generally dissemi- 
nated, being found in all parts of the 
United States, excepting, perhaps, 
the northern parts of Maine, Vcn 
mont, and New Hampshire. The 
Mtood is fine-grained, heavy and 
compact ; the alburnum very white, 
from which it is sometimes called 
WUte Holly. It is used fpr the 
keys of piano fortes, and a variety of 
other purposes. 

I. canadbk'sis, Canadian Holly : 



leaves oblong, acuminate, entire, or 
subserrated at the end; peduncles 
long, slender, axillary, one-flowered ; 
flowers small, light green; corolla 
four-cleft, the segments acute, 
spreading ; stamens long as the co- 
rolla; berries scarlet. Flowers in 
May ; height six feet ; grows in 
sWamps. 

I. cassi'ne, Brown4eaved Dahoon : 
leaves alternate, distant, evergreen, 
lanceolate, attenuated both ways, 
serrated at the end. Flowers white ; 
August; height twelve feet. This 
and another species, I. vomito'ria, 
South Sea Tea, have bitter leaves, 
of which the Indians make a tea for 
an emetic. At a certain time of the 
year they visit the coast where 
these shrubs abound, and lighting 
their fires on the ground, boil a large 
quantity of the leaves, and drink 
about a piot ea(;h of the decoction, 
which in a short time induces a 
free and easy vomit. Afler pursu- 
ing this course, drinking and vomit- 
ing, for two or three days, they find 
themselves about right, and every 
one taking a large bundle of the 
branches, they return to their homes. 

IMPA'TIENS. Balsam. 5—1. 
Calyx inferior, small, of two round- 
ish, concave, unequal, deciduous 
leaves ; corolla of five unequal pet- 
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•Is ; the upper leandish, flat, ereet^ 
three-cleft, forming the upper lip; 
the two lower very large, reflected, 
obtuse, irregular, forming the lower 
lip ; the middle two opposite, at the 
base of the upper lip, sometimes 
wanting; nectary of one leaf, tubu- 
lar, oblique at the mouth, the upper 
edge of which is attached to the re- 
ceptacle, tapering at Uie base into a 
curved spur ; filaments very short, 
incurved; anthers united at the 
base ; germen egg-shaped, pointed ; 
style none ; stigma undivided, short ; 
capsules egg-shaped, five-celled, 
five-valved ; seeds oval, attached to 
a central column. 

I. noli-tam'gebe, Tauch^me-notf 
Yellow Balsam : flowers on branch- 
ed axillar stalks ; leaves egg-shaped, 
serrate, stalked ; joints of the stem 
swelling ; stem a foot high, round- 
ed, succident, brittle ; flowers large, 
yellow, internally spotted with red. 
Annuid ; flowers in July and Au- 
gust ; height about two feet ; grows 
in wet places, by brooks and road- 
sides. In some places, this plant is 
improperly called celandine. 

This is a handsome and interesting 
genus. It probably owes its name 
to the apparent irritability of its 
capsules, which, when mature, split 
open with an elastic spring, on the 



sli^test touch, scattering the seeds 
in every direction. Some of the 
species are cultivated. I. balsa'mi- 
na, garden haUam, is one of the most 
beautiful plants of the garden, form- 
ing a showy cone of flneiy variegat- 
ed carnation-like flowers. 

INDIGOFEHA. Indigo. 17-4. 

I. TiNcro'BLi, East Indian hr 
digo: leaves pinnated, oblong, 




smooth, of four pairs ; racemes 
shorter than the leaf; pods round, 
arcuate. Flowers in July; height 
three feet ; introduced and cultivat- 
ed. 

From this plant is furnished the 
indigo used in dying. 

I'NULA. 19—2. Common ca- 
lyx hemispherical, imbricated, with 
the scales spreading at the points; 
compound corolla rayed; florets of 
the dis]i: very numerous, perfect, tu- 
bular, with five equal, erect, or 
spreading segments; those of the 
ray numerous, strap-shaped, linear, 
three-toothed, without stamens ; 
filaments thread-shaped, short ; an- 
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thers united into a cylladrical tube, 
"with five acute teeth above, and ten 
straight bristles at the base ; germen 
oblong; style thread-shaped, cleft; 
stigmas spreading, oblong; seed 
linear, four-cornered ; seed-down 
simple, sessile ; receptacle nearly 
flat, naked, or slightly scaly. 

I. hele'nium, Elecampime : leaves 
egg-shaped, serrate, rugged, em- 




bracing the stem, downy beneath ; 
calyx egg-shaped, leafy ; root thick, 
branched ; stem four feet high, fur- 
rowed, branched and downy above ; 
root-leayes stalked ; flowers solitary, 
terminal, large, bright yellow. An 
infusicm of the fresh root, sweetened 
with honey, is esteemed good for 
promoting expectoration. Peren- 
nial ; flowers in July and August ; 
grows in low grounds by road-sides, 
mis. 3—1. Calyx a sheath 
of two leaf-like permanent valves; 
corolla superior, with six divisions, 



the three outer largest, rounded, r^* 
fleeted ; the three inner erect, nar* 
row; filaments awl-shaped, lying 
on the reflected segments ; anthers 
oblong, depressed ; germen inferior, 
oblong, three-sided, with three fur- 
rows ; style very short ; stigmas 
three, very large, resembling petals, 
two-lipped; capsule oblong, angu- 
lar, three-celled, three-valved ; seeds 
numerous, large. 

I. VEESi'coLOE, Blue Flag : root 
large, horizontal, acrid ; stem two or 
three feet high, round, on one side 
flexuose; sometimes branched and 
bearing several flowers; leaves 
sword-shaped, erect, sheathing the 
stem and equalling it in height; 
seeds flat; flowers purple, becom* 
ing variegated with green, yellow, 
and white, in the middle; June; 
very common in meadows and other 
wet places ; pereimial. 

This genus furnishes some of the 
most elegant ornaments of our gar- 
dens. The flowers of I. susia'na, 
Chatcedonian Iris, and I. pallida. 
Pale Turkey Iris, are large, showy, 
and easily cultivated; the former 
elegantly striped, and the latter pale 
yellow. I. PER'SiCA, Persian Iris, a 
small species, has very fragrantt 
bright yellow flowers. 

ISNARDIA. 4— J. Calyx su- 
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perior, bdl-shaped, dirided into four 
eqaal egg-shaped segments ; corolla 
none ; filaments awl-shaped, shorter 
than the calyx ; anthers oblong, 
simple; germen inferior, four-cor- 
nered; style cylindrical, long; stig- 
ma knobbed ; capsule four-cornered, 
oblong, four-celled, crowned with 
the calyx ; seeds numerous, oblong. 
I. FALtT^TBis, Marsh Isnardiay 
Water Purslane : roots long, thread- 
like; stems bluntly four-cornered, 
leafy ; leaves opposite, stalked, egg- 
shaped, bright green y two acute, 
small bracteas ; flowers axillar, soli- 
tary, sessile, green; annual; flow- 
ers in July ; floating in ponds. 

J. 

JUG'LANS. Walnut. 21—7. 

J. ama'ra, Bittemut Htckary : 
leaves pinnate, about nine inches 
long; leaflets about nine, orate, 
oblong, acuminate, finely serrated, 
smooth on each side, the termmal 
one on a short stalk. 

This species is generally known 
in New Jersey by the name of Bit' 
temut Hickory ; in Pennsylvania it 
is called White Hickory and some- 
times Swamp Hickory ; further 
south it is compounded with the 
pignut hickory ; the French of Illi- 



nois, like the inhabitants of New 
Jersey, give it the nameof Bt«6nitt^, 
which, as it indicates one of the pe- 
culiar properties of the fruit, we 
have chosen to retain. It is no- 
where found much beyond the boun- 
daries of Vermont, in latitude forty - 
five degrees. It is not seen in the 
state of Maine, where the borders 
of the rivers offer situations analo- 
gous to those in which it abounds 
a few degrees further south* 

Near New York, and in the bot- 
toms which stretch along the Ohio, 
it grows to the height of seventy or 
eighty feet, with a circumference of 
ten or twelve feet. It attains these 
dimensions only in spots where the 
soil is excellent, constantly cool, 
and (^ten inundated by creeks and 
rivers. It is probably because it 
thrives most in such situations, that 
it is sometimes called Swamp Hicho' 
ry. Of all the hickories the vegeta- 
tion of this species is the latest; 
the leaves do not unfold until a fort- 
night after the others. The fruit is 
ripe about the beginning of October. 
It is broader than it is long, being 
six or seven lines one way and ten 
lines the other. The shell is white, 
smooth, and thin enough to be bro- 
ken by the fingers. The kernel is 
remarkable for the deep inequalities 
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pttrftcBd OB eftqr side by its fdUk 
imgK It ia BO batiA and l»tter, dml 
sqainrii and other antmala will iMl 
feed upoB it, while aay odier ti«t ia 
tobefooad. 

In the texiwe of ita>bayl; aad in' 
tho color of ica hciat aod aap, this 
tvee reaemUea the other Uekonea, 
oad ito wood poaaaaaea, though in 
an infimor dogfee, the weighty 
strength, tenadtf and ektatieity, 
which ao plainly diatiiignish them. 
It ia need for fiiel, hot itianottniieh 
aaperior to while oak. In aome 
paru of Pennayhmnia, wtieve thia 
tree ia multiplied, an oil iaoxtraded 
from the nota, which is naed for the 
lamp and for other inferior purpoaes. 

J. AQUJLTft^A, Water BiUemut, 
Thia apeciea of hickory ia confined 
to the aoothem states, and ia con* 
founded with the pignot hickory, 
^oogh difierent firom it in many re* 
aipeoca. It always grows in swampa, 
and in the dilchea whfoh aorroond 
the rice fieida. 

It growa to &e hci^^t of forty or 
fifty feet, and ita general appearance 
re^embleadie other hickoriea. Its 
leaves are eight or nine inches long, 
and of a beantifiil green. They are 
composed of four or ^re pair of ses- 
sile leaflets surmounted by a petio*- 
lated odd one. The leaflets are ser- 
9 



rati^' firar or Are inches long, eight' 
or nine linea broad, and Teryaimi- 
la# to the leares of the peach tr^. 
The hudt is thin, and the nuts are 
smnM, angular, a little depreased at 
the aides, aomewliat rough, of iei Ired- 
diah color and very tender. The 
ket^ ia formed in folds like that 
of the preceding species: aamaybe 
suppoMd it isnot'eitable. 

The wood of this tree, though 
partaking of the common propertied 
of the hickories, is in every respect 
inferior to the others, from the tik- 
ture of the grounds on which it 
grows. The southern parts of the 
United States possess many sOrts 
of timber more useful in building, 
to which purpose this, like the other 
hidcories, is poorly adapted. 

J. cike'rsa, Butternut : leaves 
pinnate, fifteen or sixteen inches 
long, with about eight pairs of leaf- 
lets, and a terminal odd one; leaf- 
lets oblong, lanceolate, serirated, 
soft, downy beneath; petioles vis- 
cid; fruit oblong, ovate. Barren 
flowers on large cyHndrical amenta, 
which are single, four or five inches 
long, and attachM to the shoots of 
the preceding year; fertile flowers 
attadied to the new growth. 

This species of walnut is known 
in the United States under difierent 
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denomioatioos. In MM8achusetts,i 
New Hampshire and Vermont, it 
bears the name of OH Nut ; in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and od 
the banks of the Ohio, it is gener- 
ally known by that of WdU WdL^ 
nut; in Connecticut,. New York, 
New Jersey, Virginia and the moon- 
tainous districts of the upper parts 
of the Carolinas it is called Butter^ 
nut. The last of these names we 
have adopted^ because it is most 
generally used. This tree is found 
in the Canadas^ in all of the New 
England states, New Yoik, New 
Jersey, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
on the banks of the Missoori, and 
in the bottoms which border on the 
Ohio. It flourishes most abundantly 
in a cold unproductive soil^ inter- 
spersed with large rocks, and en 
the steep, elevated banks of rivers. 
In favorable situations this tree 
grows to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet, with a circumference of ten or 
twelve feet, five feet from the 
ground. Its roots extend even with 
the surface of the earth, in a serpen- 
tine direction, and with little varia- 
tion in size, to the distance of forty 
feet. The trunk ramifies at a small 
height, and the branches, seeking a 
direction more horizontal than those 
of other trees, and spreading widely^ 



form a krge and tufted head, wbidb 
gives the tree a remarkable appear-- 
amce. The bask of the secondary 
branches is smooth and grayish^ 
The budsy like those of tke black 
walnut^ are naeovere^ In spring 
its vegetation is forward^ and its- 
leaves unfold a fortnight earlier than 
those of the hiekories. The fruit ia 
commonly single,^ and suspended by 
a thin, pliable peduncle, about three 
inches in length ; its-lMrm is oblong' 
oval,* without any appearance of 
seam. It is often two and a half 
inches in length, and five inches in 
circumference, and is covered with 
a viscid adhesive substance, com^ 
posed ^ small transparent vesiclesy 
which are easily discerned with the 
aid of a lens. The JBUts are hard, 
oblong, rounded at the base, and 
terminated at the sumimit in an 
acute point ; the turfiAce is very 
rough, and deeply and irregularly 
furrowed. They are ripe from the 
middle to the end of September, a 
fortnight earlier thkn Ihe other spe- 
cies of walnut. The kernel is thick 
and oily, and soon becomes rancid ; 
he9ce, doubtless, are derived the 
names of OH Nut and Butternuts 

The black walnut and butterant 
when young, resemble e^ch other in 
their foliage, and in the rapidity of 
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tbeir growth ; but when arriired at 
matority their forms are so differ- 
ent as to be distinguishable at first 
sight Remarkable i)ecu]iarities are 
also foand, on ezaminiDg their wood, 
especially when seasoned ; the 
black walnut is heavy, strong, and 
of a dark brown color ; while the but- 
tenrnt is light, of little strength, and 
of a reddish hue ; but they possess 
in common the great advantage of 
darabUity, and of being secure from 
the annoyance of worms. From 
its want of solidity and from the 
difficulty of procuring pieces of con- 
siderable length, the timber of the 
bnttemut is seldom used in the con- 
struction of houses. As it long re- 
sists the effects of heat and mois- 
ture, it is esteemed for the posts 
and rails of rural fence. For com 
shovels and wooden dishes, it is pre- 
ferred to the red-fiowering maple, 
because it is lighter and less liable 
to split. In Vermont it is used for 
the pannels of coaches and chaises ; 
the workmen find it excellently 
adapted to this object, not only from 
its lightness, but because it is not 
liable to split, and receives paint in 
a superior manner. 

The medicinal properties of the 
butternut bark have long since been 
proved, by several eminent physi- 



cians of the United States. An ex- 
tract in water, or even a decoction 
sweetened with honey, is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the best cathar- 
tics afforded by materia medica. If 
the trunk of tiiis tree is pierced in 
the month which precedes the un- 
folding of the leaves, a pretty copi- 
ous dischai^ ensues of a slightly 
sugary sap, from which, by evapo- 
ration, sugar is obtained, inferior to 
that (^the sugar maple. 

J. sulca'ta, TMck SheUbark 
Hklcory^ Shagbark : leaves pinnate ; 
leaflets seven to nine, lanceolate, 
acuminate, serrate, downy beneath, 
the odd one sessile ; fruit squarish, 
smooth; ripe about the beginning 
of October; flowers as in the last 
species. 

This species bears a striking 
analogy to the shellbark hickory, 
and is frequently confounded with it 
by the inhabitants of the western 
country : some of them distinguish 
it by the name of Thick Shellbark 
Hickory, which should be preserved 
as its appropriate denomination. 
East of the AUeghanies this tree is 
rare, and is found only in a few 
places ; it grows on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, and in the vicinity of 
Springfield, in Pennsylvania, where 
its fruit is called Springfield nut. 
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It 18 abo foimd.in the coanqr of . 
Gioocester, in Viigipiai^. under the 
name of Gloucester Walnut. It. 
abounds on the .banks of th^ Ohio 
and the rivers which empty, into it. 
It grows to the h^kht of eighty feet» 
and its ample heiid[is supported by 
a straighi} trunk, in diameter pro- 
portioned to its eleyatioQ. The. 
bark exhibits the same singular, ar- 
rangement with.thajt of the shel^- 
bark hickory: it is divided into 
strips from one to thre^ feet long^ 
which are warped onitw^rds. at the. 
end^ and attached only in the midd)^ 
They fall, and are succeeded by 
others similarly disposed. It is on- 
ly observable that in this specie^ 
the plates are narrower, mpre no,- 
merous, and of a lighter color. The 
outer scales of the buds do not ad^ 
here entirely to the inner ones^ but 
retire as in the shellbark hickory* 
The leaves also, which vary in 
length from eight to twenty inches, 
obsserve the same prpcess in unfold-* 
ing, and are similar in size^ confi- 
guration and texture; but they differ 
in being composed of seven leaflets, 
and sometimes of nine, instead of 
five, the invariable number of the 
shellbark hickory. The barren 
ament3 are disposed in the same 
form, though they are, perhaps, a 



little longwr than in the otbo: spff« 
eies. The fertile .flowers appear, 
not very conspicuous, at the exJM»- 
mity of the shoots of the same 
spring* They are succeed H a 
large oval, fruit, more thaii two. 
inches long, and four or five inches 
in circqmference. Likg jtlu^t of .the 
shellbark hickory, it has four d^ 
pressed seams, which, at its cqiQf 
plete maturity, open through tb^ir 
whole fepgth for the escape of ibn 
nut. The nut of :this species is 
widely diffieri^nt from, the .othen; it 
is nearly twice as large, it is lopger 
than it is broad, ai^d is, terminated 
at eacK end. in a .^riifi^ point. The , 
. shell is also thicker and of a ydUow-f 
ish hqe, while,that of the shellbBTJJt 
nut is 9ef^rly wiiiite. ' 

Tl^e, thick sl^ellburk hid^ory, as^ 
has been said, isneaily related, to, 
the shellbark hickory^ and its ^ijrocjdt 
which is of the same color .aK^d>tex-. 
tur$, unites the pciculiar qualities of 
thfi^t species with suipjt ^s ar^ com- 
mon to the hickories. It j^ applfcd 
to similar p^ippsf^.a^ tht^t of th^ 
shellbark hiclj^Qry. 

J. mtkisticxfor'mip, . Nutmg,. 
Hickofy: leaves pinnate; leaflets, 
seven, ovate, acuminate^ serrate, 
smooth; nuts yery small, sio\oo.th,., 
of a brown color marked with loi[i?„ 
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gitiidinal nvliite lines, so as some- 
Wltat to resemble a natmeg, the 
^VL being very thick and hard; 
the husk thin, rou^ilsh on the snr- 
£ace ; found in the middle states. 

I. ni'gra, Black Walnut : leaves 
pinnate, «bout eighteen inches long, 
with from seven to nine pairs of 
leaflets^ leaflets lanceolate ; petioles 
downy ; fruit globose, dotted, rough. 
This tree is known in all parts of 
the United States where it grows, 
and to the French of the Ganadas 
and Louisiana, by no other name 
than Black Walnut. EastoftheAl- 
ieghanies, the most northern point 
at which it appears is about Groshen, 
in New Jersey, in the latitude of 
forty degrees fifty minutes. "West 
t)f the mountains, it exists abun- 
dantly tw« degrees further north, in 
that portion of Genessee which is 
comprised between the seventy- 
seventh and seventy-ninth degrees 
•of longitude. 'This tree is multi- 
plied in the forests in the vicinity 
4yf Philadelphia, and with the ex- 
eepdon of the lower parts of the 
-southern states, where ihe soil is too 
«indy, or too wet, as in the swamps, 
it is met with tp the banks of the 
Ifississippi, throughout an extent of 
two thousand miles. East of the 
iileghanies in Virginia, and in the 



upper parts of the Carolinas and of 
Greorgia, it is chiefly confined to the 
valleys where the soil is deep and 
fertile, and which are watered ij 
creeks and rivers. On the banks 
and islands of the Ohio, the black 
walnut attains the elevation of sixty 
or seventy feet, with a diameter pf 
three to seven feet. Its powerful 
vegetation clearly points out this as 
one of the largest trees of America. 
When it stands insulated, its branch- 
es, extending themselves horizon- 
tally to a great distance, spread into 
a spacious head, which gives it a 
very majestic appearance. The 
bark is thick, blackish, and on old 
trees deeply furrowed. The leaves 
when bruised emit a strong aroma- 
tic odor. They are about eighteen 
inches in length, pinnate, and com- 
posed in general of six, seven or 
eight pair of leaflets, surmounted 
by an odd one. The leaflets are 
opposite, and fixed on short peti- 
oles; they are acuminate, serratfe 
and somewhat downy. The barren 
flowers are di^[>osed in pendulous 
and cylindrical aments, of which the 
peduncles are simple, unlike those 
of the hickories. The firuit is round, 
odoriferous, of rather an uneven sur- 
face, and always appears at the ex- 
tremity of the branches: oh ybunig 
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and yigorous trees it is sometiines 
seven or eight inches in circumfe- 
rence. The husk is thick, and is 
not, as in the hickories, divided into 
sections; but when ripe it softens 
and gradually decays. The nut is 
hard, somewhat compressed at the 
sides, and sulcated. The kernel, 
which is divided by firm ligneous 
partitions, is of a sweet and agreea- 
ble taste, though inferior to that of 
the European walnut. The size of 
the firuit varies considerably, and 
depends upon the vigor of the tree, 
and upon the nature of the soil and 
climate. Some variations are ob- 
served in the form of the fruit, and 
in the moulding of the shell, which 
are considered only as accidental 
differences. 

When the wood of this tree is 
freshly cut, the sap is white, and the 
heart of a violet color, which, after 
a short exposure to the air, assumes 
an intenser shade, and becomes 
nearly black: hence probably is 
derived the name Black Walnut. 
There are several qualities for which 
its wood is principally esteemed : it 
remains sound for a long time, even 
when exposed to the influences of 
heat and moisture; but this obser- 
vation is only applicable to , the 
heart, the sap speedily decays : it is 



very strong and very tenacious: 
when thoroughly seasoned it is not 
liable to warp and split; and its 
grain is sufficiently fine and com- 
pact to admit of a beautiful polish. 
It possesses, in addition to these ad- 
vantages, that of being secure from 
worms. On account of these excel- 
lences, it is preferred and success- 
fully employed in many kinds of 
work. East of the Alleghanies, its 
timber is not extensively used in 
buDding houses; but, in some parts 
of Kentucky and Ohio, it is split 
into shingles which serve to cover 
them: sometimes also this timber 
enters into the composition of the 
frame. But it is chiefly in cabinet- 
making that this wood is employed 
wherever it abounds. By selecting 
pieces from the upper part of the 
trunk, immediately below the first 
ramification, furniture is sometimes 
made which, from the accidental 
curlings of the grain, is highly beau- 
tiful : but as its color soon changes 
to a dusky hue, the wild ehecry 
wood is frequently preferred for this 
use. The black walnut is also 
employed for the stocks of mili- 
tary muskets; it is stronger and 
tougher than the red-flowering ma- 
ple, which, from its superior light- 
ness and elegance, is chosen for 
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Ibwlhig-pieces. Ia Virgioia, posts 
«re Tery commoniy made of this 
iHTeod, and as it lasts undecayed in 
the ground from twenty to twenty- 
five years, it appears every way fit 
for this purpose* It also makes eiE- 
5;ellenc saves for wheels, which far- 
ther proves its strength and dorahil- 
ity. The timber of this tree is also 
excellently adapted to certain uses 
in naval architecture. It should 
never he wrought till it is perfectly 
-seasoned, a^r which it is asserted 
to he more durable, though more 
brittle, than the wliite oak. It is 
asserted l^at this wood, like the 
live oak, is not liable to be attacked 
by sea worms in warm climates. 
The husk of ike fruit yields a cotor 
similar to Aat which is obtained 
from the European walnut. It is 
used in the country for dying wool- 
len staffs. 

J. OLrviBFOR'iiis, Pekan Nut: 
leaves pinnate, from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches long, with seven or eight 
pairs of leaflMs, and a terminal o(|d 
one; leaflets lancediate, serrated, 
the odd one with a long, stalk ; fruit 
oblong, four-cornered. This tree is 
partial to cold, wet grounds, and is 
most multiplied on the rivers of the 
western states. It is a beautiful 
uee, reaching the height of sixty or 



seventy feet, with a proportionate 
diam^er. The nuts, which am 
usually abdndant, are contained in 
a husk, from one to two lines thick, 
and have four slightly prominent 
angles, corresponding to dieir inter- 
nal dirisions. They vary in length 
from an incii to an inch and a half, 
are pointed at the extremities, of a 
cylindrical form, and of a yellowish 
color, tnarked, at the period of per- 
fect maturity, with blackish or pur- 
ple lines. The shell is smooth and 
^in, though too hard to be broken 
by the fingers: the kernel is full, 
and not being divided by ligneous 
partitions, is easily extracted. These 
nuts, which are of a very sweet 
taste, form an object of petty com- 
merce between Upper and Lower 
Louisiana. From New Orleans 
they are exported to the West In- 
dies, and to the pwts of the Atlantic 
states. 

The wood of the pekan nut is 
coarse-grained, and, like the other 
hickories, heavy and compact: it 
also possesses great strength and 
durability ; but in these respects it 
is inferior to many other species of 
this genus, although it merits at- 
tention, and, by assiduous cultiva- 
tion, may be brought to a high de- 
gree of perfection. 
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ry: leaves pinnate, eighteen or 
twenty inches loi^, with four paixs 
of leaflets and a terminal odd (me; 
leaflets large, sessile, ovate«acnmi- 
>nate, serrate, hairy beneath; barren 
.flowers on pendiUous, downy,. axil- 
lary aments, six or eight inehes 
long; fertile flowers incoospicuoiis 
and situated at the extremity of the 
yonng shoots. This tree is met 
• with in the forests near the Atlantic 
coast from Haseachusetts to Geor- 
gia. In situations favorable to its 
growth, it reaches the height of sixty 
feet, with a diameter of eighteen or 
twenty inches. Its trunk is covered 
with a thick, hard and nigged bark. 
The buds are large, of a grayish 
white, and very hard; in the win- 
ter, after the falling of the leaf, th^y 
afford the only characteristic by 
which the tree can be distinguished, 
when it exceeds eight or ten feet in 
height. Ttie fruit is ripe about the 
jxuMie of November. It is odorous, 
sessile or rarely pedunculated, and 
commonly united in pairs. In form 
and size, it exhil»ts remarkable va- 
rieties : on some trees it is round, 
with depressed seams, on others ob- 
long, with angjolar pr prpmineiit 
.aeaips ; it is sometimes two inches 
long, and twelve or fifteen Ime^ in 



diameter, and at other times Im 
than half this size. It differs also 
in weight, as well as in configura- 
ticm and vdume, varying from one 
dram to four. The largest nuts 
might be Gohfounded with those of 
the thick shellbark hickory, and the 
.smallest with those of the pignut 
hickory. The shell is very thick, 
somewhat channelled, and extreme* 
ly hard. The kernel is sweet, but 
minute, amd difllcoit to extract, on 
account of the strong partitions 
which divide it; hence, proUbly, is 
derived the name of M^chnmt, 

The wood of this tree is of the 
same color and texture with the 
other hickories^ and characterized 
by the qualities whi^h render thift 
class of trees so remarkable^ It is 
particularly esteemed for fuel, for 
which use trees six or eight inches* 
in diameter are preferred. At thia 
stage of its growth, while the heart,, 
the i»oper color of which is reddish,, 
is not yet developed, it frequently 
goes by the name of White-heart 
Hickory. In the country^ a green* 
ish color is sometimes extracted 
froQi the bark, but it is not exten- 
sively used. 

J. Jlj/jla., Shemarh JRckory r 
leaves pinnate, sixteen to twenty 
inches long, with two pairs of leaf* 
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let»«Bd«<«miiBtlodd'OBe; leaflets 
iaig^i oamce-MmmiiMte, iMNigh md 
ibwiif Wn^sth^ tbe odd eiie etttile ; 
WKi sMiU, white, eoBipiieited at tke 
•idea, and mailted by kmt fotiaet 
angiea, wkkb coneqMNid to tin 4i- 




▼isiona of the hash ; ripe about the 
first oi October. This tree owes its 
aame to die singdar disposition of 
its oater bark, by which it is readily 
distinguished'from the other species. 
This bark is dirided into long, nar- 
row plates, which, curving outwards 
at the ends, adhere only by the mid- 
^, giving the trunk « rough, shag- 
gy appearance. It abounds in the 
Atlantic states from Massachusetts 
to North Carolina, and is occasion- 
ally met with further south and 
west. Of all hickories, this species 
grows to the greatest height with 
proporliottidly the smallest diame- 
ter, for it is sometimes seen eighty 
or ninety feet in height, and less 
than two feet ihkk. The trunk is 



destilMe^bnnches, regub^y fefaap- 
ed^ aiid of an almost uniform size 
forthree^fourdui of its lengthy thus 
lorming a very fine tree. 

The wood of the shellbark Mek- 
•ry possesses idl the diaraeteHstic 
properties of the hiokories, being 
strong, elastic and tenacious. It 
has also their common defects of 
soon "deeaying and of bei^g eaten 
by worms. As this tree grows to 
a great height with nearly a uniform 
diameter, it is sometimes employed 
for the keels of vessels. Its wood 
is found to split most easily, and to 
be the most elastic ; for this reason 
it is used for maHng baskets, and 
also for whip-handles, which are 
esteemed for Iheir suppleness. 

J. pobci'na, Pignut Hickory: 
leaves j^Mttte, about eighteen inch* 




es long, with three pairs of leaflets 
and a terminal odd one; leiAets 
four or five inches kmg, acuminate, 
serrate, nearly sessile, smooth on 
both sides; barren aments smooth^ 
filiform, flexible, pendulous; fertile 
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iowen greenish, iaoonspicaous, si- 
tuated at the extremity of Uie shoot. 
This hickory abounds in the forests 
generally throughout' the United 
States, except the cold range of the 
Meghaoies and the north parts of 
New York and New England. In 
favorahle situations, it grows to the 
height of seventy or ei^ty feet, 
with a diameter of three or four 
feet, being one of our largest forest 
trees. The fruit succeeds the fertile 
flowers generally in pairs. It is 
ripe in October, and often covers 
the naked branches k>ng after the 
foliage is shed. The husk is thin 
and of a beautiful green : when ripe, 
it opens through half its length, for 
the passage of the nut. The nut is 
small, smooth, and very hard, on 
account of the thk^ness of the 
shell. Its kernel is sweet, but 
meagre and difficult to extract, from 
the firmness of the partitions. The 
form and size of these nuts vary 
more than in any other species. 
Some are oval, and when covered 
with theii busks resemble young 
figs; others are broader than they 
are long, and others are perfectly 
round. Among these various forms, 
some nuts are as large as the thumb, 
and others not bigger than the little 
finger. 



The wood of the pignut hickory 
resembles that of the other species 
in the color of its sap and of its 
heart; it possesses also their excel- 
lences and their defects. It is the 
strongest and most tenacious of the 
hickories, and for this reason is 
preferred to any other for axletrees 
and axe-handles. These considera- 
tions highly recommend its cultiva- 
tion. 

JUN'CUS. Rush. 6—1. Calyx 
inferior, of six oblong, acute, perma- 
nent leaves, three of them internal; 
corolla none ; filaments thread-like, 
short, three of them sometimes 
wanting; anthers oblong, erect, 
two-celled; germen superior, tri- 
angular; style simple, cylindrical, 
short; stigmas three, elongated, 
dovTuy; capsule triangular, tiluree- 
celled, three-valved ; seeds nume- 
rous, minute, roxmdish. 

J. TENu'is, Slender Rush: culm 
roundish, undivided, leafy at the 
base; leaves slender, linear, chan- 
nelled on the upper side; corymb 
terminal, with a long, leafy involu- 
cre ; leaves of the calyx acuminate, 
larger than the obtuse, three-sided 
capsule ; flowers in June ; perenni- 
al ; common by foot-paths and road- 
sides. 

J. BPFU'sus, Soft Rush, Bulrush: 
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c«lm naked, straight, faintly stria- 
ted; panicle repeatedly compound; 
capsule obtuse, a little shorter 
than the calyx; root creeping; 
straws soft and pliant, pale green, 
about two feet high ; panicle rery 
loose, about half way down the 
straw; leaves of the calyx finely 
pointed. In Europe, the pith of 
this and the following species is 
dipped in melted tallow, and used 
by the pooter classes under the 
name of ni8h4igfat. " Who '11 buy 
a fiirthing rush-light ! "—Criei of 
London. - 

J. conolomeba'tcs, Common Rush : 
culm naked, straight, faintly stria- 
ted; panicle very dense, globular, 
repeatedly branched; capsule ab- 
rupt ; stamens three ; root creeping; 
straws soft, pliant, about two feet 
high ; panicle forming a dense glo- 
bular head of brown flowers; leaves 
of the calyx pointed; straw larger 
than in the last species ; perennial ; 
flowers in My; grows in wet 
grounds. 

J. nuFOB'iiis, Slender Rush: 
culm naked, slender, drooping; pa- 
nicle few-flowered, corymbose ; cap- 
sule nearly lobular ; root creeping ; 
straws very slender, pliant, pale 
green, about a foot high; flow- 
ers from five to eight; perennial; 



flowers in August; grows in wet 
grounds. 

J. TBiFi^us, T7iree4em)ed Rush : 
culm naked; radical leaves very 
few ; bracteas three, leafy ; a termi- 
nal head of about three flowers ; root 
creeping; straws crowded, thread- 
shaped, erect, from four to six inch- 
es high ; radical leaves one or two, 
very short; bracteas three, at the 
top of the itraw, resembling leaves ; 
perennial; flowers in July; grows 
in wet grounds. 

J. BtTFO'NiTTs, Tood Rush: culm 
branched, leafy; leaves angular, 
channelled; panicle forked, longer 
than the bracteas; leaves of the 
calyx lance-shaped, taper-pointed, 
membranous, two-ribbed, longer 
than the capsule ; root fibrous ; 
straws numerous, crowded, from 
four inches to a foot high ; annual; 
flowers in July and August ; grows 
in marshy ground, ditches, &c.; 
common. 

J. StTBVBBTICILLA'TUS, Whorl' 

headed Rush: culm leafy, decum- 
bent; leaves brist]e<^haped, dian- 
nelled, slightly jointed ; panicle 
forked ; heads lateral and terminal, 
somewhat whorled ; capsule obtuse, 
rather longer than the calyx; root 
fibrous ; stems crowded, decumbent 
or floating, from six inches to a foot 
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•bog; perennial; ^ofwm in Jidy 
and August ; grows in wateiy plac- 
et; cofmmon. 

J. BULBo'sus, BuUwflu Bmh^ Black 
Grass : culm leafy 'at the base, com- 
pressed, imdiyided; leaves Hnear, 
channeUed; panicle cjrmoee; cap- 
sule obtuse ; flowers in July ; heigbt 
one foot; abundant in salt man^ei; 
makes good fodder. 

J. POLTCKpn'ALns, Mmnf^i€9d0d 
jointed Rtish: leaves apparently 
jointed, cylindrical; panide twioe 
or thrice forked, erect; heads many- 
flowered, resembling small burs; 
leaves of the calyx lance-shap^ 
acute, rather shorter than the cap- 
sule; ramifications of the panide 
simple ; perennial ; grows in mead^ 
ows and low grounds. 

JUNIFERUS. Juniper. 22—13. 
Bajrren flowers: catkin conical, with 
titfee or more rows' of whorled, im- 
brieated, oval scales, three in each 
whorl, and one at the end; corolla 
aone; filaments in the terminal 
^wer three, awl-shaped, united Ht 
the base, in the other flowers hardly 
perceptible ; anthers three, two^loh- 
ed, in the terminal flower distinct, 
in the others fixed to the base of the 
scale. 

JPertile flowm: calyx superior, 
wiOi three very small permanent 



segments, united m the germen;^ 
petals titfee, aotite, sti£^ permanent ; 
geniienTbimdish; styles three, very 
abort I stigmas simple ; berry rouikd- 
i^, with three small tubercjeaat ks 
k>wer part, being the points of the 
calyx now united to the fruit, and 
three small t^th at the summit, 
originating from the ^petals ; seeds 
oblong, hard, convex ei^temaUy, an- 
gular internally. 

J. vtBoiNiA'iiA, Bed Cedar : leaves 
ternate, adnata at the base, yonttger 




imbricated, old ones spreadi^.— - 
This tree owes its Hame to the color 
of the perfect wood, Which is of a 
bright reddish tint. The red eedar, 
whi^ belongs to die junipers. Is the 
most common species of its genus 
in the United States, and the only 
tm« which attains such dimensions 
as to be Useful in the arts. In some 
parti of the United States it is im- 
properly called Savin. Cedar Islani 
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in lake Champlain, in ktitude for- 
tf 4bar degrees twenty-fiye nunuteS) 
may be asanmeA aa one of .the re- 
moteat poiota •! whidbi it ia. ibimd 
towards the. n^rth* Eaatvftrd^ on 
the botdevefjth^ see« it is nm fovnd 
befond tbf ri^ Eiennekee, fiom 
-wkifik it sp^eadst.wiAoot iaiermih 
ti^ to the. C9r^ of.FloiMli a«d 
thepoe round the gvK.of, Mwqo to 
a distance beyqnd S]u .Bernard's 
bay f en esuent of n^cQaban thjree 
th0ttflan.4. miles. In retiring frpitt 
the fshote it beccNiiea gradnaily lesa 
common and leas yigoroast end in 
Virginia, and the mpre swMheni 
states it is tare at the poiat where 
the tide ceases to flow in the rivers ; 
farther inland it is seen only in the 
fonn^ jof a shrqb in.^pen, dry and 
sandy plapea. In the western «t»iea,. 
it is; conygned to spots whfie the 
calcareous rook shews itself naked, 
or is so thfnfy eovered with mould 
as to Ibrbid the yegetation of other 
trees. 

In situationa wheie^ the soil and 
clinui^ are favorable to the. ei]Mn* 
ai^P of this tree, it growa to the 
height of forty or forty'-fiye feet, with 
a diameter of twdve or ,thiitee9a 
inches. The most striking pecu- 
liarity in the vegetation of the red 
cedar is ih^i of its branches, which 



are numenfiia and doae, springs 
near the earth, and spreed herizoo- 
taUy, and Ihat the lower limba are 
durittg many years as long as the 
body of the tree. Its diameteK is 
very much diminished by deep, ob- 
long cievicef^ in eyery pact of the 
trunks which are oecaaioned by 
the large .btanebea peimtang after 
th^r^sedeadU TheMiafe is ever- 
green, numewMialy sob^ided, and 
composed of small^ sharp scaksv 
endiaasd in one anether. The 
male and female flowens are small, 
not oonapicttoos, and borne sepa«r 
rately on the same or on diffeient 
stocks, and put forth in May or 
Jui^, The seeds are small, eyate 
berries, blnidi when ripe, and co* 
vered with a white exudation^ The 
wood is odorous, compaet, fine- 
grained and very light, thou^^ hear 
vi^and atvon^sc than that of the> 
whij(e cedar or cypress. To these 
qualities it unites the still mom piier 
cioua character, ef durabilily^ andia.7 
conaequentlyt higUy esteemed for 
such olijeets asrequire it in, en em*r; 
ncait degree. Botes it is procnaed 
with difficulty, and is every ^y b^ 
cooing seaneer^ it ia reserved exda** 
sivelyfor the most important pur* 
poses. In the upper part of the 
frame of vessels it is joined with 
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the lire oak to compensate it§ ex- 
cessire weight, and this usage, more 
than any other, has wasted ^e spe- 
cies. The nearer this tree grows to 
the sea, and the further southward, 
the better the wood* Next to ship- 
building it is commonly used for 
posts, which are highly esteemed, 
and are reserved for inclosing court- 
yards and gardens in the cities and 
their vicinity, and likewise for the 
posts and rails of rural fence. It is 
eminently fitted for subterranean 
water-pipes, but is rarely employed, 
from the difficulty of obtaining 
stocks of sufficient diameter. It is 
also employed for small tubs and 
pails, which are hooped with brass, 
and is used in the manufacture of 
lead pencils. 

J. coMMxy'ins, Common Jumper: 
leaves three in each whorl, thorn- 
pointed, spreading, longer than the 
ripe fruit; stem erect. A shrub, 
from two to five feet high, with 
very numerous branches; leaves 
linear, chanipielled and glaucous 
above, convex and keeled beneath, 
three in each whorl ; flowers atillar, 
sessile, small ; berries globular, blu- 
ish black, sweetish, with a strong 
taste of turpentine. The berries are 
used in Holland in the distillation 
of gin. Grows in dry woods. 



K. 

KALItflA. 10-1. 

E. latifo'lia, MoufOain Laurel, 
CaUco 7V€«, Spoon^ood : leaves 
ovate, elliptical, ternate and scatter- 
ed ; corymbs terminal ; leaves ever- 
green, thick, tough, very smooth 
and shining, of a brilliant green 
above, somewhat pale beneath; 
flowers white, or tinged with red ; 
corolla one-petalled, the margin 
erect, five-cleft ; stamens ten, curv- 
ing outwards towards the corolla, in 
which are ten cavities which receive 
and confine the anthers ; as the co- 
rolla decays, the anthers are libe- 
rated, and thrown forcibly against 
the stigma, by the elasticity of the 
filaments. The flowers, which are 
abundant, generally covenng the 
whole shrub, are somewhat gluti- 
nous, and have a faint, but very 
delicate and agreeable fragrance. 
It is found in all the Atlantic states 
from. Maine to Georgia, sometimes 
near the sea-coast, but more gene- 
rally inland. In the neighborhood 
of New Haven, it grows within a 
mile of the shore to the height of 
eighteen or twenty feet. The wood, 
which in some situations grows very 
crooked, is compact, fine-grained, 
and paarked with red lines. It is 
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osed for the liaadles of tools, small 
boxes, screws, &c. The leaves are 
narcotic, and poisonous to some ani- 
mals. 

A smalls species, K. ANausriFO^- 
LiA, Sheep-poisarif with small rose- 
sotoied flowers, is common in low 
grounds. It is also known hf the 
names of Lemrd and LanMaU, 
The shape and stracture of the flow- 
ers similar to the last species. 



LACTU'CA. Lettuce. 19—1. 
Common calyx cylindrical, of nu- 
meroas, pointed, imbricated, une- 
qual, flat scales, membranous at the 
margin; compound corolla imbrica- 
ted, uniform ; florets numerous, per- 
fect, equal, strap-shaped, abrupt, 
with four or fkYe teeth; filaments 
hair-like, very short ; anthers united 
into a cylindrical tube; germen 
somewhat egg-shaped ; style thread- 
shaped, as long as the stamens; 
stigmas two, reflected; seeds egg- 
shaped, furrowed, roughish, com- 
pressed; seed-down hair-like, stalk- 
ed; receptacle naked, dotted. 

L.slonoa'ta, TaU Lettuce: leaves 
smooth beneath, the lower ones run- 
cinate, amplexicant, upper lanceo- 
latj^ sessile ; stem four or five feet 



high ; panicles hnrge, spreading, tef' 
minal; flowers yellow; July, Au-* 
gust. This plant is generally among 
the first that appear on grounds 
cleared and burnt, and sometimes 
constitutes the principal vegetation, 
its heads of seed-down formmg at 
one period an unbroken fields of sin- 
gular appearance. The wh<^e pknt 
abounds in an acrid, milky juice. 
Two other species, L. imteorifo^lia, 
Arraw4eaved Lettuce, and L. saN" 
gui'nb A, W0ed Lettuce f are described 
by Bigelow ; the former resembling 
L. elonga'ta, 4nd the latter with dark 
purple stems and crimson flowers. 
The common garden lettuce is the 

L. SATfVA. 

All the species abound io a milky 
juice, which is found to partake, in 
a considerable degree, of the quali- 
ties of opium ; on this account, eat^ 
ing 4ettuce in salads is generally 
followed by drowsiness. . 

LAllIUM. Dead-nettle, Arch- 
angel. 14^1. Calyx of one leaf, 
tubular, becoming wider towards 
the mouth, with five nearly equal, 
awn-lipped teeth; coiolla gaping; 
tube cylindrical, very riiort; limb 
open; throat inflated, compressed, 
bulging, bordered at each side with 
one or more little reflected teeth; 
upper lip vaulted, toundish, obtuse ; 
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fewer lip shorter, hk^etmtf heacu 
shaped, notched ^ fiknents awU 
shaped, coT«red by the upper lip; 
anthers oUoog^ hairy; gennenfoar^ 
cleft; style thread-shaped^ of the 
length of the stamens; stigma di« 
Tided into two acute, spreading seg- 
ments; seeds four, short, three^or^ 
nered, convex on one side, at the 
bottom of the calyx. 

L. PiTBro'sxTni, Red Dead^tuuU, 
or Archangel : leaves heart«shaped, 
bhmtish, unequally erenate, stalked, 
the upper ones crowded ; tube of the 
corolla closed near the bottom with 
hairs; root fibrous ; stem curved at 
the base and branched, then erect, 
densely leafy at the top; flowers 
purplish red; annual; grows in 
loose soiL 

L« AxnxxKAi^EMiMem4d^ De&i^ 
nettle: leaves broadly heaimriiaped; 
obtuse, deeply erenate, the upper 
ones embracing the stim; lower 
leaves stalked, upper sessile, all 
hairy; corolla vrkh th^ upper lip 
crimson and downy, the lower pale 
and spotted. It frequently oeenrs 
with a small extema% hairy corol- 
la, i9^ch never expands* Annual ; 
fiowera in the summer months; 
grows in loose soil; naturalized. 
LAfRlX. Larch. 21—8. 
L. micbooab'pa. Red Larch, Hack" 



leaves fitteicM, decidooai; 
cones roundish, few-flowered; soaks 
reflSKed ; . braeieas pandurifonn, 
bluntly acuminate. This tree is most 
abundnU' in Vermont^ New Hamp- 
shire^ and the^ state of Maine ; bat 
though the soil is well adapted to its 
gmwth, and the winter is long and 
severe, it does not form a hundreddi 
part of the resinous growth, whidi 
consists principally of the black and 




the hemlock spruce and the red ce^ 
dar« It grows in the Canadua, and 
extends as fo north as lake St. 
John,>where it begins to abound, 
and to form masses of woods, some 
of wiudi are several miles in extent. 
It is profusely miihiplied also in 
Newfe«ni^Uand, New Jeisey, Penn- 
sylvania, and the coldest and most 
gloomy exposures in the mountain* 
ous tracts of Virginia, which are 
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^ limits of its appearance towards 
the south; bat it is rare in these 
states, and in Low«r Jersey it is 
seen only i& the swamps of white 
cedar, with which it is scantily 
mingled, la Yermont, New Hamp*> 
sbire and Maine it grows only in 
iow and moist places, and never on 
uplands, as about Hudson's bay and 
in Newfoundland; hence we may 
conclude that the climate of the 
nonhem part of the United States 
is teo mild for its constitution* 

The American larch is a magnifi- 
cent vegetable, with a straight, slen- 
der tmnk, eighty or a hundred feet 
in height and two Or three feet in 
diameter* Its nnnierous branches, 
except near the summit, axe, hori- 
zontal or declining. The bark is 
smooth and polished on the tmnk 
and lower limbs, and niggod on the 
lower branches. The leaves are 
flexible, and collected in bunches; 
they are shed in the fall and renew- 
ed in th^ spring. Tbe ft)wers, like 
those of tbe pines, are separate, upon 
the same tree; the male aments, 
which a}^;>ear before the leaves, are 
small, oblong and scaly, with two 
yellow anthers under each scale; 
the female dowers are also disposed 
in aments, and are composed of 
floral leaves covering two ovaries, 
10 



which in process of time become 
small, erect, scaly cones, three or 
four lines long. At the base of 
each scde lie two minute, winged 
seeds. On some stocks the cones 
•re violet-colored in the spring, in- 
stead of green ; but this is an acci- 
dental variation, for the trees are in 
DO other respect peculiar. 

The wood of the An^erican larch 
is superipr to any species of pine or 
spmce ; it is exceedingly strong and 
singularly durable. In Canada it 
is considered as the most valuable 
timber, and has no fault except its 
weight. In the state of Maine it is 
esteemed more than any other spe- 
cies of resinous wood for the knees 
of vessels, and is always used for 
this purpose when proper pieces can 
be obtained. This wood is justly 
appreciated in the Vnited States, 
but it is little employed, because it 
is rare, and may be replaced with 
other species which are cheaper and 
more abundant. 

LATHTRUS. 17—4, Qalyx su- 
perior, cup-shaped, unequal, with 
five lahce-shaped segments, the two 
upper shorter, the lower one lotig- 
est; corolla of five petals; standard 
largest, inversely heart-shaped, re- 
flected at the sides; wings oblong, 
obtuse, somewhat curved upwards, 
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approaching each other ; keel round- 
ed, of two united petals, with sepa- 
rate claws; filaments ten, nine united 
into a compressed tube, open at the 
upper edgCf the other hair-like, se- 
parate; anthers small, roundish; 
germen oblong, compressed; style 
ascending, flattened vertically, di- 
lated upwards, acute at the end; 
stigma longitudinal, downy, running 
along the upper half of the style ; 
legume long, cylindrical or com- 
pressed, pointed, one-celled, two- 
valved ; seeds several, roundish, , 

L. FALUSTBis, Marsh Lathyrus : 
tendrils branched, each with seve- 
ral lance-shaped segments ; stipules 
lance-shaped; stem winged; flow- 
ers variegated with blue and purple ; 
perennial ; flowers in July and Au- 
gust; grows in wet meadows and 
diickets. 

There are many species of lathy- 
rus, some of which are very orna- 
mental, and cultivated in gardens ; 
the one most popular with us is L. 
odoba'ttts, Sweet Pea : its flowers 
are very fragrant and beautiful. L. 
mariti'mus, Beach Pea, described by 
Bigelow, is a pretty plant, with 
large, showy flowers, common on 
OUT beaches. 

LAU'RtJS. Laurel. 9—1. 

L. BENZo'iN, Fever4nishf Spice' 



wood: leaves nerveless, ovate,. acufr 
at each end, entire,, annual ; umbel» 
sessile; calyx six-cleft, segments 
oblong; flowers succeeded by red 
berries; flowers in May; height 
sometimes six or seven feet, gene- 
rally two to fourr This is an aro* 
matic shrub, with a singular flavor 
resembling gum benzoin ; the bark 
has a pleasant, spicy taste. It is 
found in moist woods in the neigh- 
borhood of swampsr 

L. SAs'^SAFKAs, Sossofras : leaves 
entire and two or three-lobed ; flow-' 




ers dioecious; leaves four or five 
inches long, alternate, petiolated, 
on young shoots oval, on the sum- 
mit three-lobed; flowers greenish 
yellow, appearing before the leaves, 
in clusters, at the end of the last 
year's growth; May, June. This 
tree abounds in all parts of the Uni- 
ted States. In the forests of the 
west, it attains the height of fifty or 
sixty feet, with a trunk of propor- 
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tioaate diameter. The bark which 
covers old trees is of a grayish color, 
and is chapped into deep cracks. 
Ob cutting into it, it exhibits a dark, 
dull red, a good deal resembling the 
color of the PeruTian bark. The 
bark of the young branches is 
smooth, and of a beautiful green 
color. The old trees give birth to 
hundreds of shoots, which spring up 
at little distances, but which rarely 
rise higher than six or eight feet. 
Every part of the tree has a fragrant 
odor, and a sweetish, aromatic taste, 
most powerful in the bark c^ the 
root. The young shoots abound in 
mucilage. The wood of this tree 
is not strong, and branches of con* 
siderable size may be broken with a 
slight effort. In the young tree the 
wood is white ; in those which ex- 
ceed fifteen or eighteen inches in 
diameter it is reddish, and of a closer 
grain. It is not, however, in these 
respects to be compared with the 
oak and hickory. Stripped of its 
hark, it resists for a considerable 
period the progress of decay ; and it 
is on this account employed for the 
posts and rails of rural fence. It is 
also sometimes used for the joists 
and rafters in houses built of wood. 
It is said to be secure from the at* 
lacks of worms : this advantage is 



attributed to its odor, which it pre- 
serves as long as it is sheltered from 
the sun and rain, bedsteads made 
of it are said to be never infested 
with insects. But for these pur- 
poses the sassafras wood is not in 
habitual use, and is only occasion- 
ally employed. For fuel it is held 
in little esteem, and it is only in the 
cities of the southern states, which 
are not, like those of the north, 
abundantly furnished with fuel, that 
it is brought into the market : it is 
considered as wood of the third 
quality. Its bark contains a consi- 
derable portion of air, and snaps 
while burning like that of the ches- 
nut. An agreeable beverage may 
be made by boiling the young shoots 
in water, to which a certain quan- 
tity of molasses is added, and the 
whole is left to ferment : this beer 
is considered as a very salutary 
drink during the summer. Muci- 
lage of sassafras pith is peculiarly 
mild and lubricating, and has been 
used with much benefit in dysentery 
and catarrh, and particularly as a 
lotion in the inflammatory stages 
of the ophthalmia. The twigs of 
both these species are important in- 
gredients in diet'drinkst and other no- 
strums of domestic practice. They 
are at least simple and harmless, 
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though the fi-eqnent practice of chew- 
ing ^e root, so common among chil* 
dren, is thought to he injurious. 

L. cAROLnrBN'Sis, Bed Say : leaves 
alternate, oval-lanceolate, glaucous 
heneath, perennial; pedundes aixil- 
lary ; fmit oval ; flowers in April or 
Kay; common in the Atlantic states 
south of Virginia. In ^voraUe 
situations, the red bay often attains 
the height of six'tjr or seventy feet, 
and from twelve to fifteen inches in 
diameter : '^hen arrived at this sta- 
ture, its trunk is generally crooked, 
and divided into several thick limbs, 
at eight, ten or twelve feet from the 
ground. Upon old trunks the bark 
is thick and deeply furrowed ; that 
of the young branches, on the con- 
trary, is smooth, and of a beautij^ 
green color. The leaves are about 
six inches long, alternate, oval-acu- 
minate, whitish or glaucous on the 
lower surface, and evergreen. The 
flowers, which open in April or 
May, are disposed in small, axillary 
branches, springing between the 
leaf and the twig, and are supported 
by slightly downy peduncles. The 
fruit or seed is oval, and very simi- 
lar to that of the sassafras. The 
seeds germinate with ease, and the 
old trees are surrounded by hun- 
dreds of young plants. 



The wood of this tree is of a 
beautiful rose-color; it is strong, 
has a fine, compact grain, and is 
susceptible of a brillianit polish. 
Before mahogany became the reign- 
ing fashion in qabinet-making, this 
wood was commonly employed in 
the southern states, and afforded 
articles of furniture of the highest 
beauty. This wood, like that of the ^ 
red cedar, may be usefully employed 
in ship-building, as it unites the 
properties of strength and durabili- 
ty. The leaves of this tree, when 
bruised, difilise a strong odor resem- 
bling that of the sweet bay, Laurus 
nobilis, and may be employed in 
cookery. 

There are several other species 
of laurus indigenous to the United 
States, mostly small shrubs of little 
note. L.ciNNAVO'MnM of Ceylon fur- 
nishes the cinnamon of commerce. 
This tree grows to the height of thir- 
ty or forty feet. The cinnamon con- 
sists of the inner bark of trees not 
more than eighteen years old. L. 
campho'ea. Camphor Tree, yields the 
camphor of the druggists ; it is ex- 
tracted by distillation from ^he 
leaves, roots and bark. This tree 
grows to the height of forty or fifty 
feet. 

LEM'NA. Duckweed, Duckmeat 
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2i~2. Cftlyz of one leaf^ membra- 
nous; corolla none; stamens thr^- 
shaped, lateral, unequal, longer than 
the calyx ; anthers oi two globes ; 
germen superior, eg^-shaped; style 
shorter than the stamens; capsule 
DDe-celled, globose, containing one 
seed. 

L, tristtl'ca, Ivy4eawd Duck' 
weed: leaves stalked, between ellip- 
tical and lanoe-shaped, thin, serrated 
towards the point; roots solitary; 
fiends about half an inch long, reti- 
celate, pellucid at the margin ; leaf- 
stalks issuing from the sides of an- 
other leaf^ from a fissure there ; cap- 
sule egg-shaped, pointed, sitting on 
the upper snfface of the frond ; an- 
nual; flowers from June to Septem- 
ber; occurs floating in ditches, pools 
snd lakes ; common. 

L.HfNOR, Lesser Duckweed : leaves 
inversely egg-shaped, serrated, com- 
pressed, the lower stalked; roots 
solitary; fronds two or three lines 
bag, rather thick and firm ; flowera 
fiom June to September; annual; 
occurs floating in dense masses, in 
ditches, pools and lakes ; common. 

L. gib'ba, OMaus Duchweed : 
leaves inversely egg-shaped, hemi- 
spherical beneath; roots solitary; 
fronds about d line long, green and 
plane above, bulging and purple be- 



neath ; annual ; flowen from JniM 
^ to September ; occurs floating in 
ditches, pools and lakes. 

L. FOLTRHf ZA, Greater Duckweed : 
leaves broadly egg-shaped, a littk 
convex beneath; roots numerous; 
fronds half an inch long, firm, green 
^K>ve, purple below; annual; oc* 
eun floating in stagnant water; 
rare. 

All the species of this genus are 
said to be eaten by ducks and other 
herbivorous aquatic birds. 

LEONTODON, Dandelion. 19 
— 1 . Common calyx oblong, double, 
the inner of several linear, equal, pa- 
rallel scales, the outer of fewer and 
shorter ones ; compound corolla of 
very numerous, imbricated, equal, 
perfect, strap-shaped, abrupt, five- 
toothed florets ; filaments hair-like, 
short ; anthers united into a cylin- 
drical tube ; germen inversely egg- 
shaped, furrowed ; style cylindrioal, 
longer than the stamens; stigmas 
two, revolute; seed inversely egg- 
shaped, furrowed ; seed-down in 
hair-like rays, on a long cylindrical 
stalk; receptacle naked, convex, 
dotted. 

L. tarax'acum, Common DandS' 
lUm : duter scales of the calyx loose 
and reflected ; leaves runcinate, 
smooth; flowers large, yellow, a 
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tingle one cm each tubular stalk; 
bitter, but not disagreeably so ; pe- 
rennial ; flowers from March to 
Angust ; grows in pastures, on 
banks, and by roads and walls; 
common. 

L. palits'tre. Marsh Dmtddion : 
outer scales of the calyx close-press- 
ed and erect; leaves lance-sbaped, 
between sinuate and toothed, nearly 
smooth; much smaller than the 
last, and perfectly distinct from it, 
its characters being permanent in 
every variety of situation ; perenni- 
al ; flowers in May and June ; grows 
generally in marshy places, some- 
times in dry pastures. 

LEONU'RUS. Motherwort, 14 
— 1. Calyx o[ one leaf, funnel- 
shaped, with five prominent angles, 
and five acvte spreading teeth ; co- 
rolla gaping; tube narrow^ short; 
upper lip longest, concave, protube- 
rant, rounded and undivided at the 
end, shaggy; lower lip reflected, 
deeply divided into three lance- 
shaped, nearly equal lobes; fila- 
ments much shorter than the corol- 
la, covered by the upper lip ; anthers 
obloog, compressed, cleft, covered 
with minute, globular, shining, hard 
dots; germen four-lobed, abrupt; 
style thread-shaped, incurved ; stig- 
ma cleft, acute ; seeds four, oblong, 



abrupt, hairy, in the tube of the 
hardened calyx. 

L. cabdi'aca, Common Mother* 
wort : stem-leaves lance-shaped, 
three-lobed ; stem two or three feet 
high, minutely downy, acutely four- 
cornered; calyx stiff and sharp-bris- 
tled ; corolla purplish, the upper lip 
white with erect hairs, the lower 
variegated. A common plant, grow- 
ing among the rubbish of slovenly 
grounds, by walls, &c. It has a 
disagreeable, pungent smell, and 
bitter taste. An abominable decoc- 
tion, or drench, is sometimes made 
of it, for oolds, c^mps, colics, &c., 
probably with the idea that these 
complaints will retire before it in 
disgust. 

LEPID'IUM. Pepperwort. 15. 
Calyx of four egg-shaped, concave, 
deciduous leaves; petals inversely 
egg-shaped, undivided, with narrow 
claws; filaments awl-shaped, as 
long as the calyx; anthers two- 
lobed ; germen roundish ; style slen- 
der ; stigma obtuse ; silicle round or 
oblong, compressed, notched at the 
top, two-celled; the valves keel- 
shaped ; partition very narrow, 
crossing the greater diameter of the 
pouch ; seeds one in each ceU, egg- 
shaped. 

L.viRGiM'icra, WUdPeppergrassc 
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sa£fial kftTes pinaatifid; cauli&e 
leaves linear-lanceolate, remotely 
senate; racemes termiAal, naked; 
petals four ; stamens two ; silicle iib- 
versely heart-shaped ; lowers small, 
white ; Jiily ; height about ten inch- 
es; a commMi plant on hard soils by 
road-sides ; smell and taste like the 
garden Peppergrass, L. saziva.. 

LIGUSTICUM. Lovage. 5- 
£. Flowers all perfect, fertile and 
regular ; calyx superior, of five 
small, pointed, erect, permanent 
leaves, bread at the base; petals 
five, elHptieal, flattish, with an in- 
flected point, their base narrow; 
fliaments thread-shaped, spreading, 
shorts tlian the corolla; anthers 
roundish; germea oblong, abrupt, 
furrowed ; styles at first short, erect, 
angular, swelled at the base, after- 
wards a little elongated, spreading; 
stigmas simple ; fruit oblong, some- 
what compressed, crowned with the 
calyx and styles; seeds oblong, each 
with five kmgkudinal wings. 

L. sco'ticux, Scotttsh Lavage: 
leaves twice temate; root fleshy, 
tapering ; stem a foot high, striated, 
smooth; leaves stalked, the upper- 
most ternate, Ihe leaflets broad, 
smoodi, serrate, entire at the base, 
dark-green; flowers white, with a 
leddish tinge ; the root is acrid, and 



is occasionally chewed by the He- 
bridians as a substitute for tobacco. 
Perennial; flowers in July; grows 
on the sea-coast. 

LIGUSTRUM. Privet. 2—1. 
Calyx inferior, tubular, with four 
upright, blunit teeth ; corolla of one 
petal, funnel-shaped; limb expand-, 
ed, divided into four deep, egg-shap- 
ed segments ; stamens opposite, in 
the mouth of the tube; germen 
oval ; style very short; stigma thick, 
cleft; berry, globular, two-celled, 
with two seeds in each cell ; seeds 
convex on one side, ai^gular on the 
other. 

L. vuLOAliE, Common Privet^ 
Prim or Print : leaves between el- 
liptical and lance-shaped, obtuse, 
with a small point ; flowers in dense 
terminal panicles ; a small shrub ; 
leaves opposite, nearly sessile, dark- 
green, £requently remaining through 
the winter; flowers white, small; 
berries globular, black, bitter and 
nauseous. Flowers in June and 
July; grows in woods and among 
rocks. 

LILIUM. LUy. 6-1. 

L. cabolinia'num, Carolina Lily : 
leaves nerveless, whorled, cuneate- 
lanceolate, scattered ; flowers ter- 
minal, solitary, with revolute spot- 
ted petals; peduncles thick; stem 
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two feet high; flowers orange-eoior» 




ed, thickly spotted with black. 
Found in the southern states. 

L. rBajLTMVrmcTmyPhiladelpkian 
Lily: leaves wfaorled, linear-lanceo* 
late; flowers open, erect; corolla 
campanolate, spreading ; petals 
lanceolate, on long claws; stem 
fiye feet high ; flowers light orange^ 
spotted; July; grows in the low 
grounds; rare. A variety called 
the Louisiana Red has fine, spot- 
ted, scarlet-colored flowers. Found 
on dry soils, by road-sides, among 
bushes, Arc. 

L. CANABBii'sK, Canadian Lily^ 




Ydhw'^pottedLily : leaves remotely 
whorled, linear-lanceolate; flowers 



drooping; terminal ; coioUa revolule^ 
eampanulate ; petals spreading ; 
stem three or four feet high ; flow- 
ers few, pendulous, of a brilliant 
yellow, spotted inside ; June, July ; 
perennial. This is the most bril- 
liant ornament (^ our mowing 
grounds. It occurs generally in 
moist soils, but sometiibes in rath- 
er dry pastures. By eidtiyation,, 
this species has been known to 
reach seven feet in height. 

L. sufeb'bxtm, Sijqferb IMy : leaves 
linear-lanceolate, three nerved, 
glabroQi^, the lower (mes whorled, 
upper ones scattered ; flowers ra- 
cemose, pyramidal, reflexed ; corol- 
la revolnte ; stem erect, straight, 
six feet high, supporting a most su- 
perb pyramid of light orai^-colored 
flowers, sometimes to the number 
of forty. This species is sometimes 
seen in our gardens, improved by 
cultivation. 

L. CATBS&JE'iy €ates^s Lily 
leaves scattered, linear-lanceolate 
stem one-flowered ; coroUa erect 
petals with long claws, wavy at the 
edges, reflexed at the ends ; flowers 
orange ; June, July. A small spa- 
des, with a stem a foot high, found 
in the middle and southern states. 

There are many other species of 
lihfy mostly exotic^ some of which 
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hire been introdueed into oar gsu> 
dens. Bat one or two, however, can 
eompetewithLisnpei<bmn. L.tig- 
rinuiB, Tigtr^med Lify, reaches 
tbe same height, with a pyraniid of 
beantifiil dark oraDge«oolored, spot- 
ted flowera. L. can'didum. White 
Lihfi L. Japonieam, JapmilMif^ and 
L. longiflo'ram, Long*Jhwind Idhf^ 
are nniveraaUy esteemed for their 
beauty and fiagrance. For these, 
we do not stand much indebted to 
tbe dd coi^tinent, as all of our own 
species, described above, haTe been 
introduced into the gardens of £n* 
rope. 

The pure whiteness of some spe^ 
cies, and the splendid colors of 
odiers, have gained them a high 
distinction in proverb and song. 
As white as a lily is an old stand- 
ard saying, and "Consider the lil- 
ies of the field, how they grow, they 
toil not, neither do they spin ; and 
yet I say unto you, that even Solo- 
mon in allliis glory was not array- 
ed like one of these'' — ^is the most 
beautiful and striking allusion to the 
beauties of the field ever uttered. 

LINNJS'A. Twin-flower. 14 
—2. CAlyx double; that of the 
frost inferior, four-leaved, the inneir 
leaves minute, acute, smooth, tbe 
two outer m^ch larger, elliptical, 



glandular ; that of the flower supe- 
rior, of one leaf, deeply divided into 
fiv« erect, la&ce-shaped, acute, equal 
augments; corolla of ^ one petal, 
beU-shaped, with (he tube cylindri- 
<Sal, dilated upwards, about twice as 
long as the upper calyx, the limh 
divided into five nearly equal, 
spreading segments ; filaments awl- 
shaped, arising from die base of the 
corolla, shorter than its limb; an- 
thers oblong, compressed; germen 
giobolar, three-celled; style cylin- 
drical, as long as the corolla, de- 
clining; stigma obtuse; berry dry, 
oblong, one-celled, invested by the 
lower calyx, and crowned by the 
upper ; seed solitary, oblong. 

L. borxa'lis, 'I\oo*fiffwertd Idn' 
naOf Twin-Jlawer. The only species* 




Root fibrous; stems prostrate and 
creeping, forming large patches ; 
leaves opposite, stalked, egg-shaped, 
slightly hairy ; flowering branches 
axillar, erect, bearing two pendulous 
whitish flowers ; perennial; flowers 
in May and June* Grows in dry 
woods. 
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LINAHIA. Toad-flax. 14—2. 
Calyx of one leaf^ diyided into five 
deep, obloDg, pennanent segmeats, 
the two lower more distant from 
each other; corolla gaping; tube 
oblong, tumid or elongated into a 
spur; upper lip cleft, reflected at 
the sides ; lower lip obtuse, three- 
lobed, with an elevated palate, clos- 
ing the mouth, and hollow beneath ; 
filaments concealed by the uj^per 
lip ; anthers approaching each other ; 
germen roundish or egg-shaped; 
style thread-shaped, as long as the 
stamens; stigma obtuse; capsule 
roundish or oval, obtuse, two-celled; 
seeds numerous, roundish, or angu- 
lar, attached to an oblong, cylindri- 
cal receptacle, in the middle of the 
partition. 

L. canaden'sis, Canada Snap* 
Dragon: leaves alternate, linear, 
remote, assurgent, smooth; flowers 
racemose; stem simple; runners 
procumbent ; stem erect, slender, 
generally simple, about a foot high ; 
racemes terminal ; flowers small, 
blue; July, August; annual; grows 
by road-sides. 

L. eul'tine, Sharjhfointed Sntop* 
Dragon : leaves halberd-shaped, 
alternate, the lowest egg-shaped, 
opposite ; stems procumbent, hairy ; 
upper lip of the corolla yellow, low- 



er lip edged with deep purple ; an* 
nual; flowers from July to Sep- 
tember ; grows in com-^elds. 

L. vttloa'bis, YeOow Toad-fiaa: 
leaves between lance-shaped and 
linear, crowded; spikes terminal; 
flowers imbricated ; caiyx smooth, 
shorter than the spur ; the whole 
plant smooth ; stems two feet high, 
densely covered with narrow acute 
leaves, with a terminal dense spike 
of yellow flowers, having an orange- 
colored palate. A variety occurs 
with a regular five-cleft, five-spurred 
corolla. Perennial; flowers in Ju- 
ly ; grows by the edges of fields, 
road-sides, &c. 

T)ie name Snap-Dragon has been 
given to these plants on account of 
a peculiarity in the structure of the 
flower. The mouth of the corolla 
is closed by a palate protruding 
from the under lip, which springs 
downwards, opening the mouth, 
whenever the sides of the corolla 
are pressed inwards by the fingers. 

Ll'NUM. Flax. &-^ Calyx 
inferior, of ^Yt lance-shaped, erect, 
permanent leaves, smaUer than the 
corolla ; petals five, oblong, obtuse, 
narrow below, moderately spread- 
ing; filaments five, awl-shaped, 
erect, as long as the calyx, and five 
shorter intermediate ones: anthers 
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arrowoshaped; germen egg-shaped ; 
styles thread-shaped, erect, as long 
as the stamens; stigmas hluntish, 
spreading ; capsule nearly globular, 
obscurely five-sided, ten-ceUed, ten- 
valved ; seeds solitary, egg-shaped, 
acute, compressed, polished. 

L. viboinia'nttx, Virginutn Ftax: 
sepals acute, alternate'; panicle ter- 
minal; leaves sessile, lanceolate, 
scattered, the radical ones ovate; 
stem erect, slender, about a foot 
high; flowers small, yellow; July; 
grows in woods ; perennial. 

This genus contain^ many spe- 
cies, the most important of which is 
L. usitatissemum. Common Flax, a 
well-known thread or clothing plant, 
which has been cultivated from the 
remotest antiquity for its cortical 
fibres, which, when separated and 
reduced, by the brake, from the 
woody stalk, and cleared from the 
coarse fibres, or tow, by hatchelling, 
is spun into thread for sewing, or 
yam, for cloth. The tow is spun 
and woven into a coarse kind of 
doth, or crash. The seeds furnish 
the well-known linseed oil, which 
has the property of drying quick, 
and on this account is used for mix- 
ing paints, printer's ink, &c. 

LIQUIDAM'BER. 21—7. 

L. STTBAGIF'LUA, Swect Gvm : 



leaves alternate, petiolated, five- 
lobed ; recesses at the base of the 
veins villous. This tree is very 




generally diffused throughout the 
United States, from Maine to Flori- 
da, to Illinois and Mexico. 

In favorable situations it grows to 
the height of sixty feet, with a cir- 
cumference of fifteen feet, at five 
feet from the ground. This tree is 
garnished with fine foliage, which 
changes to a dull red with the first 
autumnal frosts, and falls soon after. 
The shoots upon which the young 
leaves appear in the spring are 
smooth and of a yellowish-green 
color. The leaves vary in size 
from three to six inches, according 
to the vigor of the tree and to the 
situation of the leaf, and less deeply 
palmated on the lower branches; 
they are alternate, petiolated, and 
divided into five principal lobes; in 
this last particular they bear some 
resemblance to the leaves of the su- 
gar maple, from which they differ 
in having the lobes deeper and more 
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ncnlarl^r ahaped, and being finely 
dsntkulatad at the edge. la wmn 
weather a Tisooua subelaoee exudes 
from the leaves of such of those 
trees as grow upon dry grounds ; 
when braised, diey exhale a sensi- 
ble, aroanlie odor. The barren 
and fertile flowers open in April, and 
are borne by different branches of 
the same tree. The fertile flowers 
are not eoaspicuoiM, and tke barren 
enes^aie in oval amenls aa inch 
and a half in length. The fruit is 
globulac and bnatling with points ; 
when anived at maturity, it is 
about an inch, and a half in diame* 
ter, and is suspended by a flexible 
pedicel, one or two inches long; 
the glebes, which are green at first 
and afterwards yellow, are compoa* 
ed of a great number of closely con- 
nected capsules. At the beginni^ 
of autumn these capsules open and 
liberate the seeds, which are small, 
blaekishy oblong, compressed and 
surmounted by a wing, v Each cap- 
sule contains one ox two seeds united 
with a great number 6f minute bod* 
ies incapaUe of germination, resem- 
bling oaken sawdust. 

The trunk of the full-grown tree 
is covered with a deeply-furrowed 
bark, not unlike that of sereral spe- 
cies of oak. Sweet gums are found 



of the same size on the same soil, 
some of wbteh have a kige propo^ 
tionof sap and only fire or six inches 
of heart, while others eondst piiii«i- 
pally of perfect wood, with only a 
thin layer of sap. The heart is red- 
dish, and wfaeni sawn into boards it 
is observed to be transversely mark- 
ed at considerable distances with 
blackidL belts. This wood is very 
compact and fiine-grained, and is 
susceptible of a fine polish. Though 
inferior in stxoigth to the oak, it 
suffices for many purposes which 
req^ttire great ton^ness and solidity. 
In some parts of the United States 
it is employed for the frames of 
wooden houses. As it furnishes 
boards two or three feet in width, it 
is sometimes sawn very thin aed 
employed by cabinet-makers to line 
the inside oif certain articles of ma- 
hogany furniture ; it is also employ- 
ed fbr bedsteads and for the balus- 
ters of stair-cases. It can only be 
adrantageously employed in work 
that is shelteied from the air. In 
summer, upon cutting the live bark 
and at the same time slightly 
WQimdiQg tihie sap of this tree, a 
resinous substance of an agreeable 
odor distils in small quantities. 
LmiODENDRON. Tulip-tree. 
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L. TiTLmVsiu, Cmnmon Tidip' 
lr«e? leftTcs traaeate at the ead, 




with two broad, opponte stipnks, 
mat eight inches broad, on long 
peti(des, alternate, somewhat fleshy, 
smooth; flowers greenish yellow, 
fragrant. For size and beauty, this 
is one of the finest trees of onr for- 
ests. It is met with in Ae Atlantic 
states, from Massachnsetts to Caro- 
lina, bat is more abondant farther 
west. 

In the Atlantic states, especially 
at a considerable distance from the 
sea, tulip-trees are often seen sev- 
enty, ei^ty, and one hundred feet 
in height, With a diameter of eigh- 
teen inches to three feet. Bat the 
western states appear to be the 
natural soil of this magnificent tree, 
and here it displays its most power- 



ful regetation. M. Miehaax men- 
tions a toHp-tree, near LoaisTille, 
on the Ohio, which at fire feet from 
the gromid was twenty-two feet six 
inches in circumference, and whose 
elevation he judged to be from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and fbrty feet. Of all the trees of 
North America with deciduous 
leaves, the tulip-ttee, next to the 
button-wood, attains the amplest 
dimensions; while the p^fect 
straightness and uniform diameter 
of Uie trunk for upwards bf forty 
foet, the more regular disposition of 
its branches, and 'the greater rich- 
ness of its foliage, give it a decided 
superiority over the button^wood, 
and' entitle it to be considered as one 
of the most magnificent vegetables 
of the temperate zones. The flow- 
ers bloom in June or July. l%ey 
are large, bfilHant, and on detached 
trees very numerous, variegated 
with difierent colors, among which 
yellow predominates ; they have an 
agreeable odor, and, surrounded by 
luxuriant foliage, they produce a 
fine effect. The firuit is composed 
of a great number of thin, narrow 
scales, attached to a common axis, 
and forming a cone two or three 
inches in length. Each cone con- 
sists of sixty or seventy seeds, of 
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which never more than a third part 
are productiye. For ten years be- 
fore the tree begins to yield fruit, 
aknost all the seeds are unproduo 
tive, and on large trees, those from 
the highest branches are the b^t. 

The bark of this tree, till the 
trunk exceeds seven or eight inches 
in diameter, is smooth and even ; 
it afterwards begins to crack, and 
the furrow and the thickness of the 
bark are proportioned to the size 
and to the age of the tree. The 
heart of the perfect wood is yellow, 
approaching to a lemon color, and 
its alburuum is white. Though 
this tree is classed as a light wood, 
it is much heavier than the poplars ; 
its grain is equally fioe and more 
compact,. and the wood is ,easily 
wrought and polishes well. It is 
found strong and stiff enough for 
uses that require great solidity. 
The heart, when separated from 
the sap and perfectly seasoned, long 
resists the influence of the air, and 
is said to be rarely attacked by 
worms. Its greatest defect, when 
employed in wide boards, and ex- 
posed to the weather, is its liability 
to shrink and warp by the alterna- 
tions of dryness and moisture; but 
this defect is in a great measure 
compensated by its other properties* 



In many parts of the United States 
it is employed for constructing the 
frames of houses and for shingles, 
and is considered as the best substi- 
tute for the pine, red cedar and the 
cypress. It is also sawn into^oards, 
of which are made the panels of 
doors and of wainscots, and the 
mouldings of chimney-pieces ; they 
are exclusively used for the panels 
of coaches and chaises. When 
perfectly, dry, they receive paint 
virell, and admit of a brilliant polish. 
A large quantity of this wood is 
likewise employed in the manufac- 
ture of trunks and of bedsteads; 
as it is easily wrought in the lathe, 
and is very light, it is much used for 
wooden bowls. It is also employed 
for the rails of rural fence, for the 
construction of bridges^ and for the 
felloes of large mill wheels. It af- 
fords excellent charcoal, which is 
employed by smiths in districts that 
furnish no fossil coal. 

LITHOSPERTVIUM. GromweU. 
5. — !♦ Calyx inferior, of one leaf^ 
oblong, deeply five-deft, segments 
acute, equal, nearly erect; corolla 
of one petal, funnel-shaped; tube 
open; filaments very short ; anthers 
oblong, concealed in the tube ; ger- 
mens four; style thread-shaped, 
shorter than the tube; stigma ob- 
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fasey notched ; seeds foor, egg-shap- 
ed, pointed, hard. 

L. officiwa'le. Common Grom* 
weU, GraymiU : corolla little longer 
than the calyx ; leaves lance-shaped, 
rather acute ; root tapering, whitish ; 
stem about two feet hi^ ; leaves 
grayish-green ; corolla pale yellow; 
perennial; flowers in June; grows 
in dry gravelly ];daces ; common. 

L. arven'sb, Com GromweU: 
corolla little longer than the calyx ; 
leaves narrow, lance-shaped, obtuse ; 
root tapering, with a purplish-red 
hark; stem about a foot high; 
leaves bright green ; corolla white ; 
annual ; flowers in June ; grows in 
corn-fields and waste places. 

L. HARi'Ti»rtrM, Sea QromweUy 
Sea Bugloss: leaves egg-shaped, 
sprinkled with callous dots; stems 
all procumbent; root fleshy, taper- 
ing ; stems numerous, from one to 
two feet long; leaves somewhat 
fleshy, smooth ; flowers in terminal 
leafy clusters ; coroUa twice as.long 
as the calyx, of a beautiful purple ; 
perennial ; flowers in July and Au- 
gust ; grows on gravelly beaches. 

LOBELIA. 5—1. Calyx supe- 
rior, of one leaf, deeply divided into 
^ye small, nearly rejapilar, perma- 
nent segments ; corolla of one petal, 
irregular; tube cylindrical, split 



along the upper side ; limb deeply 
divided into five lance-shaped seg' 
ments, the two upper small, form- 
ing the upper lip, the others 
more spreading and forming the 
lower lip ; filaments awl-shaped, as 
long as the tube, united at the top ; 
anthers united into a cylinder ; ger- 
men pointed ; style cylindrical, as 
long as the stamens ; stigma knob- 
bed, hairy ; capsule elliptical, angu- 
lar, with two or three cells, and as 
many valves, open at the top ; par-* 
titions contrary to the valves; seed» 
numerous, minute, covering a coni' 
cal receptacle. 

L. DORTMAif'NA, Woter Lobelia r 
leaves linear, entire, with two lon-^ 
gitudinal cells ; stem nearly leafless ; 
leaves numerous, mostly from the 
root ; stem solitary, erect, hollow, 
slightly leafy, terminating in a loose 
cluster of pale blue, drooping flow- 
ers; perennial; flowers in July; 
grows in ponds, the flowers rising 
above the water. 

L. cardina'lis. Scarlet Cardinal 
Flower: leaves obloog, lanceolate, 
serrate, erect; raceme terminal^ 
one-sided, leafy; stem erect, leafy, 
simple, two or three feet high;* 
flowers large, bright scarlet; July 
to September; perennial. This is 
one of our most splendid native 
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plants ; it h&B been introduced into 
the gardens of Europe, where it is 
Tery popular. It grows in niead- 
owB, and frequently in gravelly soilp 
by the sides of brooks an4 ponds. 
Poisonous. 

L. sxFHnjTraA, Blue Carding 
Flower: leaves oblong-lanceolate, 




aottte at each end, une<piday senmt* 
ed; flowers axiUary, solitary; le* 
cesses of the calyx reflea^; stem 
simple, roog^ with short haiis, 
about two feet high; flowers in Ju- 
ly ; perennial. This jdant was once 
in some repute in medic»e, but has 
lost its popularity. 

L. xal'mu, Kalm^s Lobelia: slem 
slender, erect, simple, about a fbot 
high ; radical leaves spatulate ; eau- 
line leaves linear-lanceolate, ob- 
tuse, entire, pr slightly toothed; 



raceme terminal; flowteta dtsv- 
nate, remote, pediceUed; flowm 
blue; July. 

L.infla'ta, Mkm Tobttuo: stem 
erect, branebing, rough with short 
hairs, twelve. or fifteen inehes high; 
leaves toothed, serrate, the lower 
4)ftes ovate-ebkwg, upper ones ovate; 
peduncles axillary, one-flowered; 
capsules inflated ; flowers pale, blue ; 
June, July; annual; grows in dry 
places in. fields and by road-sides. 
Every part of the plant is a violent 
emetic, particularly the seeds, pros- 
trating the strength with pamM 
retchings, producing spasms, and in 
many instances death. 

This is the plant which forms the 
grand %miver$dl ehxir vitm of the 
ThoitiAonian practitioners, or steam 
doeUrs, The practice of these 
quadts is painful and disgusting to 
oomemi^aile, but should be as gene* 
rally known as possible, that those 
who wish to make trial of it may 
do so with their eyes open. After 
the strength of the patient is ex- 
hausted by steaming and a painftl 
and dangerous operation upon the 
lovper regions of the bowels, he is 
put in a nnxm bed, and thickly 
covered with blankets. Three doses 
of lobelia are then successively ad- 
ministered, at intervals of about 
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fifteea minules, each dose-coasisting 
of about two thiFds of a pint of warm 
watn, thickeDed with the pulver- 
ized stems, leaves and seeds, to the 
consistence of thick gruel, or rather 
a thin pudding. The operation gen- 
erally fellows in about half an hour^ 
but if the constitution of the sufferer 
resists the nauseous mixture longer 
xhan usual, another measure of lo- 
belia is given ; the- doses being, as 
the botanists say, temate, twice* 
ternate, and perhaps thrice-temate. 
If the patient survives, the process 
«nds with another steaming, and 
ibe payment of five dollars. 

A case in which the famous Doc^ 
Thomson himself effectually put an 
«nd to the suffedngs of his patient, 
and for which he was afterwards 
Iried for murder, is noticed in Bige- 
low's Medical Botany. A history 
of the same case is also given in the 
Doctor's history of his own life and 
nsefulness. In the same book he 
also details another fatal case, in 
which he ascribes the death of his 
patient to witchcraft, 

LUPFNUS, Lupine. 17—4. 

L. ferem'nis. Common Lujnne: 
calyxes alternate without appenda- 
ges, upper lip emarginate, lower en- 
tire; stem erect, soft, hairy; leaves 
soft, slightly hairy, digitate, on 
11 



long flexible foot-stalks ; segments 
eight or ten, lanceolate-wedge-shap- 
ed, arranged about the end of the 
petiole-like rays; spiks terminal; 




flowers blue, sometimes varying in 
different plants to nearly white; 
May, June; found most abundant 
in sandy woods. In such situations, 
when the ground has been recently 
cleared, burnt, and sown with 
grain^ the crop is sometimes suc- 
ceeded by a growth of lupines, 
which cover the whole field with 
one entire sheet of flowers. It is a 
beautiful plant, and has been intro- 
duced into our gardens and those of 
Europe. A species from Nootka 
Sound, with purple flowers, is also 
cultivated, and teaches the height 
of six feet. 

LU'ZULA. 6—1. Calyx infen- 
or, of six oblong, acute, permanent 
leaves, three of them internal ; co- 
rolla none ; filaments thread-like, 
short; anthers oblong, erect, two- 
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celled ; germen saperior^ tnangalar ; 
style simple, thread-shaped, short ; 
stiginas three, tapering, downy; 
capsule triangular, one-celled^ three- 
Talred; seeds three, at the bottom 
(^thecapsole. . 

L. FiLo'sA, BrotMeaved Hairy 
Wood Busk: paniek cymoee, wide- 




ly spreading ; flowers solitary ; cap- 
sule pointless f leaves of the calyx 
long-pointed, shorter than ^e cap- 
sule ; culm about a foot high ; leaves 
letween linear and lance-shaped^ 
ribbed, fringed with long, white 
hairs; perennial; flowers in May; 
grows in woods and thickets. 

L. ci.MrEs'Tsis, Field Rusk: pa- 
nicle of three or four egg-shaped^ 
dense clusters; capsule inversely 
egg-shaped, obtuse, with a anall 
point; leaves of the calyx long- 
pointed, longer than the capsule; 
root scaly, creeping, tufted; cidm 
fiom three to ten inches hi^, sim- 
ple, straight; leaves dark green, very 



hairy at the margin ;. leaves of tfte 
calyx lance-shaped, pointed, dark- 
hrown; perennial; flowers in May ;; 
grows in dry past«e». 

L. sFlcA'Ti^ Spiked Wood Rush r 
panicle cempoundy dense, oblong,, 
droopihg; capsule elliptical,, with a 
small pcHst; leaves oi the calyr 
between taper-pointed and awned,. 
as long as the capsule; from six to* 
eight inches hi^; leaves small, 
somewhat channelled,^ hairy at the 
margins of the sheath ; perennial ; 
flowers in July.^ 

LYCQP'SIS, "Wild Bugloss. & 
— Ir Calyx infitrior, of one leaf^. 
deeply five-cleft ; corolla of one pe- 
tal, funnel-shaped, tube twice bent,, 
mouth closed with five rounded,, 
hairy valves ; filaments very small ; 
anthers oblong; germensfour; style 
thread-shaped, short ; stigma blunt,, 
notched; seeds fom*, egg-shapedy 
cornered, 

L. AEVEw'isis, SmaE Bttglbss:^ 
leaves spear-shaped, waved, very 
bristly ; the whole plant very rough 
and bristly ; stems erect, roundish,, 
about a foot high ; corolla sky-blue^ 
with white valves ; annual; flowers 
small; June and July; grows in 
corn-fields and by road-sidesr 

LYCOTUS, Water Horehound, 
2—1. Calyx tttbulaiy with fire 
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«eate segments; corolla tubular, 
with four Mgmeats, .the. ^per 
broader and notched ; stamens sim- 
ple, longer than the eoAUa, bent ; 
anthers small; gdtaieD four-cleft; 
style thread-shaped, as long as the 
stamens; stigma cleft; seeds four, 
inversely egg-shaped; at the bottom 
of the calyx. 

L. BTJBOPiB'ns, Water Horehaund^ 
Gipsywort: leaves deeply serrate; 
two feet high ; allied to the genus 
Mentha, &c., and like it having a 
four-cornered stem ; leaves opposite, 
luurrow, egg-shaped, wrinkled, very 
deeply serrated ; flowers whitish, in 
dense whorls; perennial; flowers 
firom July to September ; grows on 
the banks of ponds and brooks in 
gravelly soil. This plant dyes 
black, and gives a permanent color 
to linen, wool and silk. The gip- 
sies of Europe are said to stain their 
skin with it. 

L. virgin'icus, Virginian Water 
Horehoundy Bugle Weed: leaves 
opposite, lanceolate, the lower pin- 
natifid at base, upper remotely ser- 
iated ; stem squarish, smooth ; flow- 
ers purjklish white, in small whorls ; 
stem two or three feet high ; flowers 
in July, August ; perennial ; grows 
in wet places. 

LYSIMACHIA. Loose-strife. 5 



— 1. Calyx inferior, of one leaf, 
deeply divided into five acute seg- 
ments ; corolla of one petal, wheel- 
shaped, without a tube, the limb di- 
vided into five egg-shaped segments ; 
filaments awl-shaped; anthers ob- 
long, notched at both ends; germen 
roundish; style thread-shaped, as 
long as the stamens ; stigma obtuse ; 
capsule globular, pointed, one-celled, 
ten-valved ; seeds numerous, angu- 
lar. 

L. THTBSiFLo'iiA, Tufted Laoie- 
strife : clusters lateral, stalked ; root 




creeping; stems two feet high, erect, 
simple ; leaves numerous, opposite, 
sessile, lance-shaped ; flowers small, 
yellow; perennial; flowers in July; 
grows in watery places. 

L. cilia'ta. Heart-leaved hooee- 
strife: leaves opposite, on long 
stalks, cordate-ovate; petioles cili- 
ated; flower-stalks axillary, in pairs; 
flower drooping; corolla shorter 
than the calyx ; petals even ; stem 
about two feet high ; flower yellow ; 
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June, July; perennial; grows on 
beaches. 

LYTHHUM. 11-1. Calyx in- 
ferior, of one leaf, cylindrical, with 
twelve marginal divisions, alter- 
nately smaller and larger; petals 
six, oblong, equal, with short claws, 
inserted into the calyx; filaments 
thread-like, shorter than the corolla, 
six alternate ones shorter ; anthers 
Toandish, incumbent; germen su- 
perior, oblong ; style thread-like, as 
long as the stamens, a little curved ; 
stigma knobbed; capsule oblong, 
membranous, two-celled, pointed, 
inclosed in the tube of the calyx ; 
seeds numerous, oblong, minute. 

L. SALiCA'RiA, MUk WiUow-herh: 
leaves opposite, lance-shaped, heart- 



flowers in July and August ; growv 
in wpt;(?iy.ylace6. 

L..^ htssofifo'litth, GrasS'fohf : 
leaves allijfatfe: narrow lance-shap- 
ed ; flowen-^tiiRllaf; solitary ; ^ista- 
mens six ; stems decumbent, A>nk 
of them erect ; flowers small, pale 
purple ; annual ; flowers in August ; 
grows in wet places, the dried beds 
of ponds, &:c. 

M. 

MAGNOXIA. 13-^. 
M. GRANDiFLO'iuL, Lourel-leaved 
Magnolia^ Big Laurel : leaves ever- 




shaped at the base; flowers in 
whorled leafy spikes; stem erect, 
square, from two to four feet high ; 
flowers purplish-red, forming a very 
beautifiil showy spike ; perennial ; 



L 




green, oval-oblong, coriaceous, shin- 
ing above, ferruginous beneath; 
flowers erect, with from nine to 
twelve petals. Of all the trees of 
North America east of the Missis- 
sippi, the big laurel is the most 
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remarkable for the majesty of its 
form, the magnificence of its fo- 
liage, and the beauty of its flowers. 
It aboimds in the southern states. 
The big laurel claims a place 
among the largest trees of the Uni- 
ted States. It sometimes, though 
rarely, reaches ninety feet in height, 
and two or three feet in diameter; 
but its ordinary stature is from sixty 
to seventy feet. Its trunk is nearly 
straight, covered with a smooth 
grayish bark, resembling that of the 
beech, and its summit nearly in the 
shape of a regular pyramid. Its 
leaves are entire, oval, sometimes 
acuminate and at others obtuse at 
the summit, six or eight inches 
long, and borne by short petioles. 
They are evergreen, thick, coriaee- 
eus, and very brilliant on the upper 
surface. The flowers are white, of 
an agreeable odor, and' from seven 
(o twelve inches broad. ' They are 
larger than those of any other tree 
•f the American forests, and on 
detached trees they are commonly 
very numerous. Blooming in the 
midst of rich foliage, they produce 
90 fine an efiect, that those who 
kave seen the tree on its native soil 
agree in considering it as one of the 
most beautiful productions of the 
vegetable kingdom. In Carolina, 



itb flowers put forth in the month 
of May, and are succeeded by fleshy, 
oval cones, about four inches in 
length, which are composed of a 
great number of cells. At the age 
of maturity, which is about the first 
of October, they open longitudinally, 
showing two or three seeds of a 
vivid red. The seeds soon after 
quit their cells, and for some days 
remain suspended without, each by 
a white filament attached to the 
bottom of the cell. The red, pulpy 
substance which surrounds the stone 
decays, and leaves it naked. The 
stone contains a white, milky ker« 
nel. 

The wood of the big laurel is soft, 
and remarkable for its whiteness, 
which it preserves even after it is 
seasoned. It is said to be easily 
wrought and not liable to warp, but 
not durable when exposed to the 
weather : for this reason the boards 
are used only in joinery in the in- 
terior of buildings. In trees from 
fifteen to eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, there can be discerned no mark 
of distinction between the sap and 
the heart of this wood, except a 
deep, brown point, six or eight lines 
in diameter, in the centre of the 
trunk. 

M. GLAU'CA, White Bay^ SmaU 
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MagnoUa, This tree, though infe- 
rior in size to the big laurel, and 
less regularly formed, is interesting 
on account of its beautiful foliage 
and flowers. It is common in 
Gloucester^ Massachusetts, and in 
Lower Jersey, and becomes more 
80 in proceeding towards the south. 
In the maritime part of the south- 




em states, in the Floridas and in 
Lower Louisiana, it is one of the 
most abundant among the trees 
which grow in wet grounds. It is 
found not far in the interior of the 
country, and in New York, Penn- 
sylTania and Maryland it disappears 
ihitty or forty miles north of the 
capitals of these states. In the 
Carolinas and Georgia, it grows 
only \trithin the limits of the pine- 
barrens. In Philadelphia and New 
York and their vicinity, this tree is 
called MagnoHa^ which denomina- 



tion has entirely superseded those 
of Swamp Sassafras and Beaver 
Woodf which were in use among 
the Swedish settlers who first fi?[ed 
themselves in the country. In the 
southern stated it is generally callecf 
White or Sweet Bay. It grows most 
abundantly in swamps and marshes 
composed of a black and miry soiL 
This tree sometimes rises to the 
height of forty feet, with a diameter 
of twelve or fourteen inches ; but it 
does not ordinarily exceed twenty- 
five or thirty feet, and it often fruc- 
tifies at the height of ^^e or six feet. 
The bark of this tree is smooth and 
grayish, and its trunk is always 
crooked, and divided into a great 
number of divaricating branches. 
The leaves are five or six inches 
long, petioiated, alternate, oblong- 
oval and entire. They are of a 
dark, shining green above, and 
glaucous beneath, thus presenting 
an agreeable contrast in the color 
of the two surfaces. The leaves fall 
in autumn, and are renewed early in 
the following spring. The flowers,. - 
which are single and situated at the 
extremity of the branches, are two or 
three inches broad, white, and com- 
posed of several concave, oval petals. 
Near Charleston in South Carolina, 
this tree blossoms in May, and 
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^montli later ik the neighborhood 
«of Philadelphia and New York* 
The frait is small, green and coni- 
cal, compoaed of a great number of 
cellules, andTarying in length from 
an inch to an inch, and a half. 
When ripe, the seeds, which are of 
a scarlet coloj;, burst their cells, and 
remain some days suspended with- 
out, by white, lax, sdender filaments. 

The wood of this tree, whidi is 
of a whke color and very lig^t, is 
«mplofed for no use in the arts. 
The bark of the roots has sa aro- 
matic odor and a bitter taste. Some 
of the inhabitants drink an infosion 
of it in brandy, as a slight sudorific, 
for rheumatic affections. They also 
steep the cones in spirituous Uquor, 
which fenders it very bitter; they 
regard it as a preservative against 
autumnal fevers. 

M. acumika'ta, Cucumber Tree. 
In all parts of the United States 
where this tree is found, it is knowi^ 
only by the name of Cucumber Tree, 
Jt is a beautiful vegetable, equal in 
height and diameter to the big lau- 
Td. The most northern point at 
which diis tree grows is near the 
falls of Niagara, in latitude forty- 
three degrees. It abounds along 
the whole tract of the AUeghanies, 
to their termination in Georgia, 



over a distaiioe of nine hundred 
miles. It is also found on the 
Cumberland mountains. The situ- 
ations peculiarly adapted to its 
growth are the declivities of moun- 
tains, narrow valleys and thie banks 
of torrents, where the air is con- 
stantly moist, and where the soil is 
4eep and fertile. 

The cucumber tree sometimes 
exceeds eighty feet in height, with 
a diameter of three or four feet. 
The trunk is perfectly straight, of a 
uniform size, and often destitute of 
branches for two thirds of its length. 
The summit is ample and regularly 
^aped, and the tree is one of the 
finest in the American forests. The 
leaves are six or seven inches long, 
and three or four indies broad, upon 
old trees; upon saplings growing in 
moist places they are sometimes 
twice as large. Their form is oval, 
entire and very acuminate; they 
fall in the autumn and are renewed 
in the spring. The flowers open in 
May, and are five or six inches in 
diameter, bluish, and sometimes 
white with a tint of yellow. They 
have a feeble odor, but as they are 
large and numerous, they have a 
fine effect in the midst of the superb 
foliage. The cones oi; fruit are 
about three inches long, and eight 
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or ten fine* in dfiimeter, of a nearly 
cylindrical shape, and often a little 
larger at the sommit than at the 
base. They are conrex on one 
side and concare on the other, and 
when green they nearly resemhle a 
young cucumber, whence the tree 
has derived its name. The cells 
are arranged, as in the other species 
of the genus, and each of them con- 
tains one rose-coTorecT seed, which, 
before it escapes, remains suspended 
like those of the great and small 
laurels. 

On old stocks the bark ot this 
tree is grayish and deeply furrowed. 
The perfect wood is soft and of a 
yellowish brown eolor; it is fine- 
grained and susceptible of a brilliant 
polish. Being a rare tree, it is only 
accidentally employed in the arts. 
Sawn into boards, it serves in join- 
ery for the interior of wooden hous- 
es, and, for its size and lightness, it 
is selected for large canoes. Most 
of the inhabitants of the country 
bordering on the AUeghanies gather 
the cones of this tree about midsum- 
mer, when they are half ripe, and 
steep them in whiskey : a glass or 
two of this liquor, which is extreme- 
ly bitter, they habitually take in the 
morning, as a preservative against 
autumnal fevers. 



M. corda'ta, Heart4eaved CtF- 
cumber TVee, This magnolia is found 
on the banks of the rivers of Georgia 
and South Carolina. It is forty or 
fifty feet in height and ten er twelve 
inches in circumference. Its trunk 
is straight, and covered with a rough 
and deeply^furrowed bark, very much 
resembling Aat of the sweet gum 
and that of the young^ white oak. 
Its leaves^ which are borne upon 
long petioles, are from four to six 
indies in length, from diree to five 
inches wide, smck>th and entire. 
The flowersy which appear in April,, 
are yellow, with the interior of the 
petal longitudinally marked With 
several reddish lines. The flow* 
ers, though somewhat smaller than 
those of the cucumber tree, are 
nearly four inches in diameter. 
The cones are about three inches* 
long, and ten or twelve lines in 
thickness, of a cylindrical form, ami 
of a similar construction to those of 
the other magnolias. The seeds 
also are similar in eolor and ar» 
rangement. 

The wood of this tree resembles,, 
in every respect, that of the cucum- 
ber tree ; from its softness and rea- 
diness to decay, it is not employed 
for any determinate use. 

M. TRiTiT'AUk, Umbrella Tree^ 
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The umbrella tree is first seen in 
tiie southern part of the state of 
New York; but it is more multi- 
plied farther south, and is common 
on some of the islands in the river 
Sosquehannah, and still more so in 
the southern and western states. It 
is found in the maritime parts of the 
Carolinas and of Georgia, and three 
hundred miles from the sea, on that 
part of the Alleghanies whith tra* 
Terses these states. The forests 
which cover the banks of the river 
Notahaky, in East Tennessee, may 
be particularly mentioned as abound- 
ing in the umbrella tree. It appears 
only in situations perfectly adapted 
to its growth, which are always 
shady, and where the soil is deep, 
strong and fertile. 

The dimensions of the umbrella 
tree are such as to form a connect- 
ing link between the large shrubs 
and trees of the third order; for 
though it sometimes rises to the 
hei^t of thirty or thirty-five feet, 
with a diameter of five or six inch- 
es, it rarely attains this size. Its 
leaves, which are thin, oval, entire, 
and. acuminate at both extremities, 
are eighteen or twenty inches long, 
and seven or eight inches broad; 
they are often disposed in rays at 
the extremity of vigorous shoot?, 



and thus display a surface of thirty 
inches in diameter; whence is de- 
rived the name of TJmbreUa Tree, 
The flowers open in May or June, 
and are seven or eight inches in 
diameter, white, composed of seve*- 
ral oblong, concave petals, and situ- 
ated at thp extremity of the branch- 
es ; they are beautiAil, though less 
regularly shaped and of a less agree- 
able odor than those of the other 
species of magnolia. The conical 
fruit is four or five inches long, and 
about two inches in diameter; it 
ripens about the first of October, 
and is of a beautiful rose color, with 
seedsof a palered. 

The wood of this tree is soft, po- 
rous and unfit for use. The bark 
on the trunk is gray, smooth and 
polished : if cut while green, it ex- 
hales a disagreeable odor. 

M. auricula'Ta, Long'leaved Cu' 
cumber Tree, This species of mag- 
nolia is remarkable for the beauty 
of its foliage, and for the size of its 
flowers and the fragrance of their 
odor. It appears to be particularly 
confined to that tract of the^llegha- 
nies which traverses the southern 
states, at the distance of nearly 
three hundred miles from the sea. 
It is however sometimes found on 
the steep banks of the rivers which 
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siw in these lofty mountains, and 
which on one side roll their waters 
to the sea, and on the other flow to 
meet the Ohio, after traversing Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. It is profuse- 
ly multiplied on the steepest part 
of the Great Father mountains, 
Black and Iron mountains of North 
Carolina. It is designated hy the 
names of Long-leaved Cuctanber 
TVee, and of Indian Physic, 

This tree grows to the hei^t of 
forty or forty-fi?e feet, with a dia- 
meter of twelve or fifteen inches. 
Its trunk is straight and weU-shap- 
ed, and often undivided for half of 
its length ; its limhs, widely spread 




and sparingly ramified, give to this 
tree, when stripped of its leaves, so 
peculiar an air that it is readily dis- 
lisguished. The leaves are of a 



light green color, of a fine texture, 
eight or nine inches long, aad from 
four to six inches bi^oad ; on young 
and vigorous trees they are often one 
third or even one half longer. They 
are smooth on both surfieu^es, acu- 
minate at the summit, widest near 
the top and narrowest towards the 
bottom. The base is divided into 
rounded lobes, whence is derived 
the specific name of avriculata. The 
flowers are three or four inches, in 
diameter, of a fine white color, of an 
agreeable odor, and situated at the 
extremity of the young shoots, which 
are of a purplish red dotted with 
white. The flowers open in April 
or May, and are succeeded by oval 
cones, three or four inches long, and, 
like those of the umbrella tree, of a 
beautiful rose color wheu ripe. Each 
cell contains one or two red seeds. 
The wood of this tree is soft, 
spongy, very light, and unfit for 
use. The bark is gray, and always 
smooth even on the oldest trees. 
When the epidermis is removed, the 
ceUular integument, by contact with 
the air, instantly changes from white 
to yellow. The bark has an agree- 
able aromatic odor, and an infusion 
of it in some ^irituous liquor is 
employed as a sudorific in rheuma- 
tic aflections. 
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XWrefl^ 2Ve0. Tliifl magnplia is 
the least multiplied of the American 
species, and is rarely met with in 
the forests. It i» fbnnd in small 
quantities on the mountains of 
North Caiolina. West of ^e range, 
in Tennessee^ it is more common, 
but eren here only a few trees are 
fouad together,^ at intenrals of forty 
or fifty miles. It delists in cool 
situations sheltered from the wind, 
where the soil is deep and fertile. 

The large-leared umbreUa tree 
arrives at the height of thirty or 
thirty-five feet, with a diameter of 
four or five inches. The trunk is 
covered with a very smooth, white 
bark, by which, in the winter, when 
stripped of iu leaves, it is readily 
distinguished from the umbreUa 
tree. At this season it differs firom 
the umbrella tree also in ita buds, 
which are compressed instead of be- 
ing rounded at the end, and which 
are covered with a soft and silvery 
down. Of all this genus, this tree 
bears the largest leaves; some of 
them are thirty*five inches long and 
nine or ten inches broad. They are 
borne on petioles, short in compari- 
son with the size (^ the leaves, and 
are of an oblong shape, pointed at 
the extremity, and coidiform at the 



base: the oc^of is light gfeeH^abofw, 
and glaucous beneath; they M in 
the aommn, and reiqipeKi early in 
the qpdttg. The flowers are wbile« 
and when full*blo«n are sometiaaea 
eight Of nine inches in diameter : 
they are composed of six petals, 
longer and broader than those of the 
umbiellii tree. Within the fiower, 
near the bottom of the petals, is a 
purple spot seven or eight lines in 
diameter. The flowers difluse a 
fragrant odor, and their beauty is 
heightened by the luxuriant foliage 
which sisrrounds them. They Moon 
in June or July, and are succeeded 
by cones about four inches long, 
nearly cylindrical, and of a vivid 
rose-color when arrived at maturity. 
In the arrangement of the odls and 
oi the seeds, they resemble those of 
the umbrella tree and of the long* 
leaved cucumber tree. 

The wood of this tree is softer 
and more porous than that (^ the 
umbrella tree, and is of no value in 
the arts. 

The different species c/[ magnolia 
are all natif es either of Asia or 
America. The American are supe- 
rior to the Asiatic in the beauty of 
their foliage, and on this account 
have been preferred and highly es- 
teemed in Europe as ornamental 
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trees and shrubs for near a century. 
M. glauca was introduced into Eng- 
land nearly one hundred and fifty 
years ago. It is impossible for 
those who have not witnessed it, to 
imagine the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of some of the southern 
swamps when these trees are in 
bloom ; the whole fdrests seem co- 
vered with their flowers, and the 
atmosphere filled with their ftK* 
grance. 

MAL'VA. Mallow. 16—7* Ca* 
lyx inferior, double, permanent, the 
outer smaller, of three egg-shaped, 
acute leaves, the inner of one leaf^ 
divided half-way into five broad 
segments ; petals five, inversely 
heart-shaped, abrupt, flat, their 
ckws attached to the tube formed 
by the stamens; filaments nume- 
rous, hair-like, united below into a 
rabe; anthers kidney-shaped; ger- 
men round, depressed ; style cylin- 
drical; stigmas numerous, bristle- 
shaped, nearly as long as the style; 
capsules numerous, compressed, ar- 
ranged in a circle round the colum- 
nar receptacle, each two-valved and 
one-celled; seeds solitary, kidney- 
shaped. 

M. rotundifo'lia. Dwarf MaUoWy 
Round^ka/ved Mallow : stem pros- 
trate ; leaves roundidi-heart-shaped, 



obtusely five-lobed ; fruit-staOLS bent 
downwards; stems numerous, lying 




flat on the ground ; flowers pale li- 
lac; perennial; flowers from June to 
September ; grows in waste ground 
and by waysides. The leaves of 
this plant are very delicate and 
beautiful. The mucilaginous seed- 
vessels are sometimes sought and 
eaten by Children, who dignify them 
by the name of cheeses. " The leans 
of Mallowes are good against the 
stinging of Scorpions, Bees, Wasps, 
and such like : and if a man be first 
annointed with the leues stamped 
with a little oile, he shal not be 
stung at all, as Dioscorides saith.*' 

M. cakolinia'na : leaves five- 
lobed or palmate, notched and 
toothed ; peduncles longer than 
the petioles; petals entire; froit 
villous ; root perennial ; stem pros- 
trate, branching, a little hairy; 
leaves alternate, very obtuse or 
cordate at base, three to five- 
lobed, with the lobes variously dis- 
sected, a little hairy ; flowers axil- 
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lary, solitary; peduncles about aa 
inch long; petals five, spatbulate, 
nearly loand at the summit, red; 
slameniferous column short; an* 
thers twelve to fifteen ; May, June ; 
grows about buildings in rich soils, 

MENTHA. Mint. 14—1. Ca- 
lyx of one leaf, tubular, erect, with 
five nearly equal, marginal teeth; 
corolla straight, funnel-shaped, a 
little longer than the calyx; limb 
deeply divided into four nearly equal 
segments, the upper slightly notch- 
ed ; filaments 4wl-shaped, straight, 
distant, arising from the throat of 
the corolla ; anthers two-lobed ; 
germen superior, four-lobed; style 
thread-shaped, erect; stigma pro- 
truded, divided into two sharp, equal, 
spreading segments; seeds four, 
small, in the bottom of the calyx. 

M. vi'Bmis, Spear Mint: spikes 
elongated, interrupted ; leaves 
lance-shaped, acute, naked, sessile; 
bracteas linear ; flower-stalks 
smooth ; stems two or three feet 
high, erect, branched, acutely four- 
cornered, smooth; spikes panicled, 
elongated, acute, the whorls of pale 
purple flowers a little distant. All 
the species of mint have a strong 
aromatic smell, but the properties 
of this being more agreeable than 
those of the others, it has been pre- 



ferred, and is employed for culinary 
and Qiedicinal purposes. Perennial; 
flowers in August. 

M. asvbh'sis, Cpm MhU : flow- 
ers in whorls ; leaves stalked, egg* 




shaped I stem branched, sprea^g ; 
calyx bell-shaped, covered with 
spreading hairs ; pale green, hairy ; 
stems from six mches to a foot long, 
generally decumbent; leaves ser- 
rate^ flowers pale purple. 

M. bohxa'lis. Horse Mint : stem 
ascending, square, pubescent, about 
six inches high; leaves petioled, 
oval-lanceolate, acute, with resinous 
dots at each end ; flowers in whorls ; 
stamens projecting; flowers pale 
purple; June, July; perennial. 
Grrows in moist places, by brooks 
and ditches. 

MENYAN'THES. Buck-bean. 
5—1. Calyx inferior, of one leai^ 
deeply divided into five segments, 
permanent; corolla of one petal, 
with a short tube, and a limb divid- 
ed into five recurved segments, cov- 
ered above with long thread-like 
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Shns; filaments awl-shaped, short; 
aather cleft at the base; gennea 
conical; style cylindrical; stigma 
Botehed; capsule egg-shaped, one- 
celled, two-Tal?ed ; seeds numerous, 
attached to the margins of each 
▼alve. 

M. tbifolul'ta, Marsh Trefoil^ 
Buek-bean: ieares ternate ; disk of 




ibe eoroUa shaggy; root hirge, 
blaek, creeping; stems round; 
leaves temate on round footstalks ; 
clusters stalked, opposite the leaves ; 
««rolla flesh-colored, the filaments 
white. This beautiful phmt is pos- 
ot W BCd of powerful medicinal pioper- 
4168 ; «i illusion of the leaves is ^x- 
-t rma ^y -bitter, a^ is ^prescribed an 
thetttnirtisms and drt>psie8. Qro/vn 
ist mtit^Ms near ponds, 4>raoks, "Ice 
IfBMZIR'SIA. S~l. Qalyxm- 
f6rkiti tf 'one< leaf, fbur-cleft'or tve- 



cleft, permanent; corolla of one 
petal, inflated, deciduous ; limb di- 
vided into four or five spreading 
segments; filaments eight or ten, 
thread-shaped, shorter than the corol- 
la ; anthers oblong, cleft at the base ; 
germen superior, roundish; style 
angular, erect; stigma obtuse, with 
four or five notches ; capsule oblong, 
with four or five valves and cells; 
partitions double, formed by the in- 
flected edges of the valves; seeds 
numerous, small, oblong. 

M. ccebxt'lea, Mountain Heathy 
Purple Menziesia: leaves linear, 
obtuse, with cartilaginous teeth; 
flowers five-cleft, decandrous ; stem 
four or five inches high, decumbent 
below, leafy above ; flowers four or 
five, at the top of the highest branch, 
drooping; corolla pale purple; a* 
shrub; flowers in June and July. 
Grows on the summits of some of 
our northern mountains. This 
beautiful little shrub resemUes a 
heath in its Ibliage and flowers. 

MESTILUS. Medlar. 12—1. 

M. abbo'rba, June Berry, Witii 
the exception of die maritime parts 
•of the Garolinas and of G^eorgia, this 
tree is spreaid overihe wiiole extent 
>of the United States and of Canada ; 
>btit' it is most BM^i^ed upon the 
A^gfaany «aoantainSf and upon the 
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derated banks of the rhrers which 
flow from them. In die northern 
section of the Unions it is called 
WOd Pear Tree and Sugftr Pfcim, 
and in the middle states June Berry. 

The greatest height of this tree 
does not exceed thirty^ve or forty 
^eet, with a diameter of ten Or twelve 
inches. Its trunk is covered with- a 
bark resembling that of the cherry 
tree. The leaves are two or three 
inches long, and alternately arrang- 
ed. When beginning to open they 
are covered with a thick, silvery 
down, which disappears with their 
growth, and leaves them perfectly 
smooth on both sides. They are of 
a lengthened oval shape, of a deli- 
cate texture, and finely denticulated. 
The flowers, which are white and 
pretty large, are disposed in long 
panicles at the summit of the 
branches; they blow in the begin- 
ning of April, and are succeeded by 
smalF fruit of a pnrplish color and 
of an agreeable, sweet taste. This 
fruit is ripe in the beginning of June, 
before that of any other tree or 
shrub. 

The wood of the June berry is of 
a piure white, and exhibits no dif- 
ference between the heart and the 
sap; it is longitudinally traversed 
by small, bright, red vessels, whidi 



intersect each other and mn tog^* 
tiicT. It is applied to no partieukar 
use in the arts. 

MIMULUS. Monkey-Flower. 
14-«. 

M. UM'asirs, Oaping Monkey-' 
Fhwer : leaves opj^ite, hmceolatc. 




acutninate, serrate, smooth, sessile ; 
peduncles axillary, longer than the 
flower, curving upwards ; calyx tu- 
bular, flve-toothed ; upper lip of the 
corolla turned back at the sides, 
lower lip three-lobed ; stem one or 
two feet high, erect, smooth ; flow- 
ers light purple ; July, August ; pe- 
rennial. Grows in wet places. 

This genus derived its name {rota 
Ae appearance of the flower-seeds, 
whic^ are fancied to resemble the 
face of a grinning monkey. 

MORUS. Molbetry. 21-4. 

M. ru'eka, Red MMerty : leaves 
eiordate, ovate, aemnii^ate or tlrree- 
Idbed, equally serrate, scabrous, 
soft beneath ; feuMde spikes eylin- 
drical. 
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This tree is found ia the northern, 
bat is most abundant in the middle 
and western states. 

In sitaations &vorable to its 
growth, it attains the elevation of 
sixty or seventy feet, with a diame- 
ter of two feet. Its leaves are 
large, and sometimes entire, and at 
others divided into two or three 
lobes, rounded, cordiform and denti- 
culated, of a dark green color, a 
thick texture, and a rough, uneven 
surface. The sexes are usually 
separate, though they are sometimes 
found upon the same tree. The 
male flowers form pendulous, cylin- 
drical aments, about an inch in 
length; the female blossoms are 
small and scarcely apparent; the 
fruit is of a deep red color, an oblong 
form, and an agreeable, acidulous, 
sugary taste ; it is composed by the 
union of a great number of small 
berries, each of which contains a 
minute seed. 

The trunk of the red mulberry is 
covered with a grayish bark, more 
furrowed than that of the oaks 
and the hickories. The perfect 
wood is of a yeUowidi hue, ap- 
proaching to lemon color. The 
concentric circle^ are distant and 
distinct; the wood is, nevertheless, 
fine-grained and compact, though 



lighter than that of the white oak. 
It possesses strength and solidity, 
and, when perfectly seasoned, it is 
almost as durable as the locust, to 
which, by many persons, it is es- 
teemed perfectly equal. At Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and in the more 
southern ports, as much of it as caa 
be procured is employed for the up- 
per and lower parts of the frame of 
vessels, for the knees, the floor tim- 
bers, and, in preference to every 
other wood, except locust, for trun- 
nels. In South Carolina it is se- 
lected for the ribs of large boats. 
For posts it is almost as durable and 
as much esteemed as the locust. 
As the leaves of this species are 
thick, rough and hairy while young, 
they are improper for the food of 
silk-worms, which feed with advan- 
tage only on the smooth, thin and 
tender foliage of the white and Chi- 
nese mulberry. 
M. al^a, WkUe Mulberry, and M. 




ni'gra, Ejack Midb&rry, the former 
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«iigina&y From China, and the lat- 
ter from Italy, have been introduced. 
M. alba begins to be somewhat 
extensively coltiTated for feeding 
silk-worms. 

MU'SA. Plantain, 6—1. Asplen- 
>did genus of plants belonging to the 
tropics. The stems are straight, 
erect, from five to twenty-five feet 
high, thick, round, smooth, fungous, 
watery; the leaves are from three 
to ten feet long and under two feet 
wide. The flowers, wl)ich are in 
large terminating racemes,* are suc- 
ceeded by oblong, fleshy berries, 
sweet and nourishing. M. paradisi- 
aca, Common Plantain^ is fifteen or 
twenty feet high, with a soft, her- 
baceous stem, and leaves often more 
than six feet long and nearly two 
feet broad. The spike of flowers, 
which rises from the centre of the 
leaves, is near four feet long. The 
fruit which succeeds is eight or nine 
inches long and above an inch in 
diameter, a little incurved, with 
three angles ; the pulp of a sweet 
and luscious flavor. The spikes of 
fruit are often so large as to weigh 
forty pounds. Gerard says that 
'* the Grecians and Christians which 
inhabit Syria, and the lewes also, 
suppose it to be that tree of whose 
fruit Adam did taste ; which others 
12 



thinke it to be a rediculous iable." 
Others have supposed it to be the 
grapes brought out of the promised 
land by the spies of Moses. It is 
not considered a native of America, 
but is cultivated in every climate 
where it will thrive. 

MYOSOTIS. Scorpion-grass. 
5 — 1. Calyx inferior, of one leaf, 
deeply five-deft; segments acute, 
equal ; coroUa of one petal, salver- 
sliaped; mouth half-closed with five 
small valves ; filaments very short ; 
anthers small, oblong; germens 
four J stylethread-shaped, central, as 
long as the tube; stigma obtuse; 
seeds egg-shaped, pointed, smooth. 
M. sgoKfioi'dbs, Marsh Scorpion' 
grasSj WiUer Mouse-ear : calyx fun- 




nel-shaped, with short, broad seg- 
ments ;. leaves oblong, rough ish, 
with close bristles; root creeping; 
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mots Terj long, creeping; stem 
from six to twelve inclies high; 
clusters many-flowertd, two or 
three together; limb of the corolla 
sky-blue, the tbIyos of the mouth 
yellow. Perennial; flowers in Jane 
and July ; grows in marshy places 
ai^d ditches; common. 

MYOSUHUS. Mouse-tail. 5 
—6. Calyx inferior, of ^ve lanee^ 
shaped, concave, spreading, colored, 
deciduous leaves, spurred at the 
base ; petals BiY^y very small, tabu- 
lar, and bearing honey at theix base, 
opening obliqaely mwaids; fila- 
ments five or more, linear, as long 
as the calyx ; anthers oblong, erect, 
of two Hnear ceUs ; germens very 
numerous, egg-shaped, on a long, 
tapering, erect receptacle; styles 
none; stigmas minute; seedis ob- 
long, acute, imbricated ojb the 
elongated, cokmnar, acute recepta- 
cle. 

M. xnriHUs, Mtnue'tail: root 
small, fibrous; leaves numcnKis, 




rather fleshy, smooth, tapering into 



longish stalks ; flower-stalks seventT, 
erect, each bearing a small pair 
yellow flower; germens very nu' 
merous, forming a long spike, re^ 
sembling a monse^s tail; annual; 
flowers in May; grows in corn- 
fields, meadows, and pastures, in 
gravelly soil. 

MYRrCA. Candleberry Myrtle. 
22 — 4. Barren flowers : catkin be- 
tween egg-shaped and oblong, 
Iposeiy imbricated aS round ; calyx 
an egg-shaped scale ; corolla none ; 
filaments fonr, short, hair-like^ 
erect ; anthers large,, two-lobed. 

Fertile flowers : catkin, calyx,, 
and cmrolla as above ; germ en egg^ 
shaped, superior ; styles two, thread- 
shaped, spreading, longer than the- 
calyx; stigma acate; berry one- 
cdled ; seed one. 

M. ga'le, Sweet GgHb^ DtUch Myr- 
He : leaves lance-shaped, broader to*- 
wants the end, serrate ; scales of the 
catkins pointed ; a shrub from one* 
to three feet high, with numerous 
alternate branches ; berries very 
small. I^e whole plant exhales a 
ratherpleasant aromatic odor ; flow- 
ers in May ; grows in wet grounds. 

M. csnfFXSA, Bcttfierry^ Wtup 
Myrik : leares oblong, narrowed at 
base, sub^serrate fit end; scales of 
male catkins acute ; berries globose. 
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A shrub, varying much in its size, 
being generally found from six to 
eighteen inches high, but sometimes 
six or eight feet. It is much branch- 
ed, and the leaves appear as if some- 
what dry or withered. The fruit, 
which is very abundant, and adheres 
in dense, irregular clusters to the 
sides of the branches, consists of a 
globular stone enveloped with a 
coating of grayish white wax, or 
hayherry*taUow, This is separated 
by boiling. It is used by curriers 
and in the manufacture of candles. 

European botanists state that this 
shrub thrives best in a wet soil, and 
is confined to the sea-coast. It 
abounds here, however, in some dry 
soils, and I have met with it forty 
miles inland. It is very abundant 
in some parts of Worcester county, 
Mass. 

MYRIOPHYL'LUM. Water- 
MillfoQ. 21—7. Barren flowers: 
calyx of four oblong, erect leaves, 
the outer largest ; petals four, in- 
versely egg-shaped ; filaments eight, 
hair-like, longer than the calyx; 
anthers oblong. 

Fertile flowers beneath the others : 
calyx and corolla the same; ger- 
mens four, inferior, oblong; styles 



none; stigmas downy; drupes four, 
oblong; nuts solitary, with a hard 
shell, containing a single kernel. 

M. sficVtum, Spiked Water-MU' 
fifU : flowers in whorled, intemipt- 




ed, leafless spikes; stem slender, 
branched, round, several feet long, 
with finely pinnatifid, spreading 
leaves, four together in a whorl; 
petals reddish. Perennial; flowers 
in July and August ; grow* under 
water, in ditches, ponds, and slug- 
gish streams. . 

M* vBRTidLLA'TUM, WhorUd Wa* 
ter'MiUfoU : flowers axillar; stems 
several feet high, the flowering part 
of the stem or branches rising above 
the vrater ; petals small, white ; pe- 
rennial; flowers in July; grows in 
ditches and ponds. 
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NARCIS'SUS. 6—1. 
N. poet'icus, Poetic Nardsnu: 
flowers solitary ; cup of the nectary 
▼ery short, membranoos and notch- 
ed at the edge ; leaves bluntly keel- 
ed) with reflected edges; flower 
pure white.; the nectary edged with 
crimson; fragrant. 

N. fseu'do-narcissus, Common 
Daffodil, YeUow Daffy, Daffy-down- 
dSly : flowers solitary ; cup of the 
nectary bell-shaped^ erect, curled, as 
long as the egg-shaped petals ; pet- 
als pale yeUow ; nectary deep yel- 
low. 

This genus constitutes a numer- 
ous and interesting family of plants, 
none of which are native, but many 
have long been cultivated in our 
gardens. "Gralen saith, that the 
roots of Narcissus haue such won- 
derfull qualities in drying, that they 
consound and glew together very 
great woundes, yea and such gashes 
or cuts as happen about the veins, 
sinues, and tendons." "The dis- 
tilled water of Dafibdils doth cure 
the palsie, if the patient be bathed 
and rubbed with- the sayd liquor 
by the fire. It hath been proued 
by an especiall and trusty friend 



of mine, a man learned, and a 
diligent searcher of nature, Mr. 
Nicolas Belson, sometime of Kings 
CoUedge in Cambridge."— Gerard. 

NEOT'TIA. 20—1. Calyx su- 
perior, of three egg-shaped, con- 
verging, permanent, colored leaves ; 
petals two, oblong, erect, converg- 
ing under the upper leaf of the ca- 
lyx ; nectary spurless, as long as 
the calyx, prominent, oblong, blunt- 
ish, keeled beneath ; anther round- 
ish, parallel to the stigma, of two 
cells, close together; germen in- 
versely egg-shaped, with three fur- 
rows ; style short, thick, cylindrical ; 
stigma prominent, globose, with 
two points ; capsule inversely egg- 
shaped, with three furrows; seeds 
very minute. 

N. cernu'a, Ladie^ Traces : 
leaves lanceolate, three-nerved ; 
stem round, somewhat fleshy, invest- 
ed by short, alternate, leafy sheaths; 
spike dense, oblong; flowers curv- 
ing outwards, dull white; August, 
September; perennial. A pretty 
plant, found in moist grounds. It is 
characterized by its twisted spike ; 
its flowers, which are of a very deli- 
cate fragrance, being arranged on it 
in a spiral line. 

NEFETA. Cat-Mint. 14-1. 
Calyx of one leaf, tubular, cylindri- 
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cal, with five acute, erect teeth ; co- 
rolla gaping ; tuhe cylindrical, slen- 
der, iocurved, diUted at the throat, 
which has on each side a narrow, 
reflected lobe ; upper lip erect, 
roundish, slightly cleft ; lower round- 
ed, concave, large, undivided, with 
numerous notches; filaments awl- 
shaped, close to each other, covered 
by the upper lip; anthers incum- 
bent ; germen small, four-cleft ; 
style thread-shaped, of the length 
of the stamens ; stigma cleft, acute ; 
seeds four, nearly egg-shaped, even, 
in the bottom of the dry peroaanent 
calyx. 

N. CATA'RiA, Common Cat Mnt, 
Catnep: flowers in spikes; whorls 
on shopt stalks ; leaves stalked, 
heart-shaped, with tooth-like serra- 
tures; the wlwle plant soft and 
downy ; stems two or three feet 
high, erect, branched ; leaves paler 
beneath ; flowers numerous, white, 
fewer lip dotted with crimson. 

A well-known plant, very com- 
mon about old buildings. It has a 
pleasant aromatic odor, which cats 
are remarkably fond of. Catnep tea 
is one of the airb'drinks of the coun- 
try, and a popular remedy for colds, 
head-aches, &c. 

NICCp?IA'NA. Tobacco. 5-1, 

JN. TABAC'UM, Virginian Tobacco : 



leaves seesile, oblong, lanceolate, 
acuminate, the lower ones decur- 




rent ; mouth of coroUn inflated ; 
segments acuminate. This was 
probably introduced from South 
America or the West Indies- It is 
now extensively cultivated in the 
southern states. Its uses are well 
known. 

NUTHAR. 13—1. Calyx in- 
ferior, of five or six large, oblong, 
tough, permanent leaves ; petals nu- 
merous, oblong, much smaller than 
the calyx, placed upon the recepta- 
cle, furrowed and nectariferous at 
the back ; filaments very numerous, 
linear, recurved ; anthers linear, 
two-celled; germen nearly sessile, 
egg-shaped; style none; stigma 
circular, convex, entire or notched, 
with many central, radiating clefts ; 
berry hard, egg-shaped, pointed, 
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Bttty-edled ; feeds numerotis, egg- 
sliAped. 

N. AD'TSifA, Yelhw Water Lily : 
calyx six-leaved ; edge of the stig- 




rays, which are pointed and sepa- 
rate at the end ; berry bard, globu- 
lar, many-celled; seeds numerous, 
roundish. 

N. al'ba, Wdte Water LUy : 
leaves heart-shaped* entire ; petals 



ma crenate or undulated ; lobes of 
the leaves meeting ; flowers yellow ; 
May, June. Perennial ; very com- 
mon in ditches and other still wa- 
ters, the leaves, or pods, sometimes 
entirely covering the surface. The 
flower is curious and well worth an 
examination. This plant is accu- 
rately and minutely described in 
Bigelow*s "Plants of Boston and 
its Vicinity." 

NYMPH^'A. Water Lily. 13 
—1. Calyx inferior, of four large, 
oblong, tough, permanent leaves, 
colored on their upper surface ; pet- 
als numerous, oblong, placed in sev- 
eral rows upon the base of the ger- 
men ; nectary globular, in the cen- 
tre of the stigma; filaments very 
Mumerous, flat, placed on the ger- 
men, the lovTer gradually more di- 
lated; anthers linear, two-celled; 
germen sessile, globular; style 
a<Hie; stigma circular, of numerous 




oblong; rays of the siigma sixteen, 
recurved; root tuberous, horizontal ; 
leaves floating, nearly circular, 
heart-shaped, smooth ; stalks of the 
leaves and flowers cylindrical ; flow- 
ers about four inches in diameter, 
floating when expanded ; calyx- 
leaves white above ; petals white ; 
July, to September. 

Whether we consider their beauty 
or exquisite fragrance, there are few 
flowers preferied to those of the 
common white lily. The situations 
in which they grow, where such or- 
naments might be least expected, 
gives them additional interest. In 
shallow ponds, the surface of the 
water is sometimes covered with 
them ; in deeper water they are con- 
fined to the margin. Avdistinct 
variety, the flower rather smaller 
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^th the petals finely shaded with 
•crimson, is found in Wa^acum 
pond, in Sterling, Mass., from which 
it has been introduced into tiie bo- 
tanic garden in Cambridge. The 
leaves are somewhat small^ and 
the lobes serrated more than in the 
^white kind, 

KYS'SA- Tupek), 53—2, 
N. sylva'tjca, Bladi Gum, This 
tree is multiptied in a^Uthe southern 
states. It is designated by the 
names of BlaA Gum^ YeUow <jrum 
and Sour Gum, none of which is 
founded upon any of its characteris- 
tic properties ; but as they have be- 
come sanctioned by use, however 
ill-chosea, we have adopted the 
first, which is the most common. 
"The vegetation of this tree exhibits 
a remarkable singularity : in Mary- 
land, Yirginia and the western 
states, where it grows on high level 
grounds, with the oa^s and wahrats, 
it is distingui^ed by no peculiarity 
of form ; in the lower part of the 
t!])aroliaas and of Georgia, where it 
Is found only in wet places with 
the small magnolia, the red bay, 
the loblolly bay and the water oak, 
it has a pyramidical base resembling 
a sugar-loaf. A trunk eighteen or 
twenty feet high, and seven or eight 
inches m diameter at the surface, is 



only two or diree inches thick a 
foot from the ground; these pro- 
portions, however, vary in different 
individuals. 

The black gum is much superior 
in size to the tupelo, being frequent- 
ly sixty or aeventy feet in height 
«n^ eighteen or twenty inches in 
diameter. The bark of the trunk 
is whitish and similar to that of the 
whit« oak. The leaves are five or 
six inches long^ alternate, entire, of 
an «longaW, ovad fi^m, and borne 
by short and downy peti<^e8. The 
flowers open in April or May, are 
small, not conspicuous, and collect- 
ed in bunches. The fruit is of a 
deep blue color, and of a lengthened 
oval shape, and contains a slightly 
convex stone, longitudinally striated 
on both sides. 

The wood of this tree is fine- 
grained but tender, and its fibres are 
interwoven and collected in bundles, 
an arrangement characteristic of 
the genus. The alburimm of stocks 
growing upon dry and elevated 
lands is yellow. In Virginia this 
wood is employed for the naves of 
carriage wheels ; at Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, etc., it is preferred for hat- 
ters' blocks, being less liable to split ; 
at the south it is used in the rice 
mills for the cylinder which receives 
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the cogs ; it is also chosen by ship- 
wrights for the cap, or the piece 
which receives the topmast. 

N. aqua'tica, Tupelo Gum Tree, 
This tupelo^ which prefers wet 




grouDds, is (bund in the northers 
and middle states. It seldom rises 
above forty or forty-five feet in 
height, with a diameter of fifteen or 
twenty inches; its limbs, which 
spring five or six feet from the 
gromid, afiect a horizontal direction ; 
the shoots of the two preceding 
years are commonly simple, and 
widely divergent from the branches. 
The trunk is of a uniform size from 
its base : while it is less than ten 
inches in diameter the bark is not 
remarkable, but on full-grown and 
vigorous stocks it is thick, deeply 
furrowed, and, unlike the bark of 
any other tree, divided into hexa- 



gonsy which are sometimes verf 
regular. The leaves are three inch* 
es long, obovaly smooth, slightly 
giancous beneath, alternate, and 
often united in bunches at the ex* 
tremity of the young lateral shoots. 
The flowers are small, scarcely ap* 
parent, collected £n buncbes and 
supported by petioles one or twa 
inches in length. They open in 
April or May. The fruit, which is 
always abundant, is of a deep blue 
color, about the size of a pea, and 
attached in pairs. It is ripe in Oc> 
tober, and persisting afler the fall of 
the leaves, it serves for a part of the 
food of the re4-breasts in their au* 
tumnal migration to the south. 
The stone i» compressed on one 
side, a little convex on the other,, 
and loDgituc^ally sitvatedv 

The tupelo holds a middle place 
between trees with soft and those 
with hard wood. When perfectly 
seasoned the sap is of a slight red* 
dish tint, and the heart of a deep 
brown. Of trees excee£ng fifteen 
inches in diameter, more than half 
the trunk is hollow. The ligneous 
fibres which compose the body of 
trees in general are closely united, 
and usually ascend in a perpendicu* 
lar direction. But the genus which 
we are now considering exhibits, oa 
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the eontrary, a constant peculiarity 
of organization ; the fibres are united 
in bundles, and are interwoven like 
a braided cord ; hence the wood is 
extremely difficult to split, unless 
cut into short billets. This property 
gives it a decided superiority for cer- 
tain uses ; in New York, New Jer- 
sey, and particularly at Philadelphia, 
it is exclusively employed for the 
naves of wheels destined for heavy 
burthens. Wooden bowls are made 
of it, which are heavier than those 
of poplar, but less liable to split. 
As a combustible it is esteemed for 
consuming slowly and diffusing a 
great heat. 

In New England this tree is call- 
ed Hornbeam, a name which properly 
belongs to a species of Carpinus. 

0. 

(ENOTHE'RA. 8—1. Calyx 
superior, of one leaf, deciduous; 
tube cylindrical, limb deeply divided 
into four. oblong segments; petals 
four, inversely heart-shaped, attach- 
ed to the summit of the tube of the 
calyx, and as long as the limb ; fila- 
ments awl-shaped, incurved, shorter 
than the petals; anthers oblong; 
germen inferior, oblong, furrowed; 
stigma divided into four obtuse. 



spreading segments; capsule ob- 
long, bluntly quadrangular, four* 
celled, four-valved ; seeds numerous, 
angular, beardless. 

(E. BiEifNis, Common Evening 
Primrose: leaves between egg- 
shaped and lance-shaped, flat ; stem 
rough, somewhat hairy ; petals un- 
divided; stem three to five feet 
high, leafy, angular; leaves alter- 
nate, acute, toothed, downy; flow- 
ers numerous, bright yellow, in ter- 
minal spikes; biennial; flowers in 
July, August, September. 

ONOPORDUM. Cotton Thistle. 
19 — 1. Common calyx roundish, 
tumid, imbricated, of numerous, 
lance-shaped, thorn-pointed scales, 
permanent; compound corolla uni- 
form, with very numerous,^ equal, 
funnel-shaped corollas, their tube 
very slenderj the limb deeply divid- 
ed into five linear, equal segments ; 
filaments hair-like, very short; an- 
thers united into a five-toothed cy- 
lindrical tube; germen inversely 
egg-shaped, short ; style thread- 
shaped, longer than the stamens; 
stigma oblong, notched; seed in* 
versely egg-shaped, pointed, smooth; 
seed-down hair-like, sessile, rough^ 
deciduous ; receptacle fleshy, convex, 
deeply cellular, somewhat chaffy. 

0. acan'thium. Common Cottom 
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7%sae: scales of the calyx awl- 
alu^)ed, spreading in eyery direetioti; 




leaves oblong, inclining to egg- 
shaped, sinaated, wooUy on both 
sides ; stem four or fiye feet high, 
branched, woolly; flowers large, 
purple ; biennial ; flowers in July and 
August ; grows in waste ground. 

O'LEA, Olive. 2—1. 

0. awbbica'na, DeviUWood : 
leaves elliptic-lanceolate ; bracteas 




all persistent, connate, ovate; ra- 
cemes sub-compound, narrow. This 



tree is confined to the sea-shore of 
the southern states. It is some- 
times thirty or thirty-£ve feet high, 
and ten or twelve inches in diame- 
ter; but this size is extraordinary. 
It commonly fructifies at the height 
of eight, ten or twelve feet. The 
bark ^ich covers the . trunk is 
smooth and grayish. The leaves 
are four or five inches long, oppo- 
site and lanceolate, entire at the 
edge, smooth and brilliant on the 
upper surface, and of an agreeable 
light green. They are evergreen, 
or at least are partially renewed 
once in four or five years. The fer- 
tile and barren flowers are on sepa- 
rate trees; they are very small 
strongly scented, of a pale yellow, 
and axillary, or situated between 
the petiole and the leaves and 
branches. The season of flowering 
in the neighborhood of Charleston, 
South Carolina, is about the end of 
April. The friiit is round, and 
about twice as large as a common 
pea. When ripe, it is of a purple 
color, approaching to blue, and con- 
sists of a hard stone thinly coated 
with pulp. As it remains attached 
to the branches during a part of the 
winter, its color forms, at this sea- 
son, an agreeable contrast with the 
foliage. 
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^e W)d of diU tr^e lias H fine 
ftnd'lBotapiELctf gfami and when {)er- 
fecdy dry it is eicessiTely hard and 
Tery difficult uy cnlt Md^dplit ; hence 
is derived <b(i ttMe (^ IktU'Wood, 
It is, not#MMni^4S]|g, H^l^ted in 
use. On hiytfkg toe the cellohur 
integument of the^ bark, its natural 
yeiitfw hue chanj^s iofstsuitaneousiy 
X6 a^ieep t^; &nd tii^ wbod by don- 
tact wl'di' the air 'assutn^s a rokf 
cdtHpteiibn. 

OR'CHtS. 20-^1. Calyx: wipe- 
ri6r, of thitee egg-shaped, l^ftly' col- 
ored le&?e^; petals ' tWo, oblotig, 
smaller than the cklyx, dsc^bding; 
nectsdry a ttttmdbh or oblong lip, 
generally lobed, larger than the "pet- 
als, hangSiig down anteriorly be- 
tween the lowfer leaves d(f the 6aly'x, 
and eztended'behind in tkelMrm of 
.a tubular spof; imtherof tWo ob- 
long cells, ea6h eont<»^g an in- 
versely egg-shap^ elastic mass of 
pollen, tfiid dpenitig iSftgthwise in 
front ; genB%n' oblong w^Hearly cy- 
lindrical, fulToWed, spi^^SyiMristed; 
style thick atfd short*; ^tignia a 
shining moist depression,' in front, 
under or between the taasaes of pol- 
len; capsule oblong, sj^iral; seeds 
numerous, oyal. 

O. cilia'bis, Dringed YeUaw Or^ 
okh: lip oblotag-htnceolate, pM- 
nately ciliate, twice as long as the 



petals ; spur longet than the germ ; 
iroot perennial, composed of two 
small tiibes ; stem one or two feet 
high, leafy, glabrous; leaves lanceo- 
late, acute, entire, nerved, sheath- 
ing at base, six to eight inches long, 
on^ at two wide ; flowers in a ter- 
ininal sj[)ike, of a bright orange yel- 
Ibw, each protected by a leaf at 
base ; perianth si±-paried, three 
segMtots exterior, the upper erect, 
concave, the t^o lo#er obovate, de- 
fle<ited ; three interior, the two lat- 
ent Vely small, incised at the sum- 
mit ; the inferior segment or label- 
lum narrow, lanceolate, longer than 
the lateral siegmehts, beautifully 
laiciniiite dr fringed ; July, August ; 
found in #et soils on the margins 
of £fwamps. 

0. BLtfAiLkiGL&r'iiSy Fringed 
YHnte Orchis. A species found in- 
termingled with 0. ciliaris, from 
Which it is hardly to be distiuguish- 
ed exdept by the color of its flowers, 
Which are liure White. 

O. pstcoi'des. Ragged Orchis: 
lip twice as long &s the petals, 
three-parte'd, with the segments 
many-cleft; extel-iot petals ovate- 
hinceolate, the ihterior linear; spur 
sh6rter than the g^rm; steb slen- 
der, glabrous, tW^lve to eighteen 
inches high ; leavies narrow lan6eb- 
late, nerved, sheathing at base{ 
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%>wer8 scattering along a terminal 
spike ; bracteal leaf shorter than the 
germs; flowers pale yellow; July; 
grows in pastm^ and meadows. 

This genus comprises several 
species, all curious and interesting 
plants. 0. gramdiflo'ba grows to 
the height of more than two feet, pro- 
ducing beautiful large purple flow- 
ers, the petals fringed on the sides. 
ORIG'ANUM. Maijoram. 14—1 
Involucre of numerous imbricated, 
egg-shaped, flat, colored leaves, one 
under each flower, longer than the 
cal3fx ; calyx of one leaf, with an 
obtusely angular tube ; corolla gap- 
ing; tube cylindrical, compressed, 
upper lip erect, flat, obtuse, notehed ; 
lower lip deeply divided into three 
nearly equal, undivided lobes; fila- 
ments thread-shaped, as long as the 
corolla; anthers distant, egg-shaped, 
two-lobed ; germen four-lobed ; style 
thread-shaped, ascending; stigma 
slightly notched; seeds four, egg- 
shaped, in the bottom of the closed 
calyx. 

0. vtjlga'ke, Common Marjoram: 
spikes roundish, panicled, crowded, 
erect ; involucral leaves egg-shaped, 
longer than the calyx; stem a foot 
high, purplish, leafy, with short re- 
curved hairs; leaves egg-shaped,, 
very slightly serrate, opposite, dot- 



ted, hairy, sprinkled with resmoos 
dots; flowers light purple. It has a 




warm aromatic flavor. Perennial ; 
flowers in July and August ; grows 
in bushy places and dry banks. 

The pot-herb of our gardens, call- 
ed Sweet Marjoram^ is 0. mabjora'- 
NA, an exotic. This is an agreeable 
aromatic, and is used by the cook 
in a variety of dishes. 

OS'TRYA. Hop-Hornbeam. 21 
—7. 

0. viBoni'icA, Hop-Hornbeam^ Iron' 
Wood : leaves ovate,, acuminate, ser- 




rate; cones oblong-ovate, pendulous, 
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somewhat resembling those of the 
bop. This tre^, which never occurs 
in masses, is generally disseminated 
throughout the United States, but 
most abundantly in the middle 
states. In New England it is 
sometimes called Lever-Wood^ from 
one of the uses to which it is jappli- 
ed. It seldom arrives to more than 
thirty-five or forty feet in height and 
twelve or fifteen inches in diameter, 
and commonly not exceeding half 
these dimensions. In the winter 
this tree is recognised by a smooth, 
^ayish bark, finely divided, and de- 
tached in strips not more than a line 
ia breadth. The leaves are alter- 
nate, oval-acuminate, and finely 
and unequally denticulated. The 
fertile and barren flowers ar^ borne 
at the extremity of different branch- 
es of the same tree, and the fruit is 
ii clusters like hops. The small, 
bard, triangular seed is contained in 
a species of reddish, oval, inflated 
bladder, covered at the age of matu- 
rity with a fine down, which causes 
a violent irritation of the skin if 
carelessly handled. The wood is 
perfectly white, compact, fine-grain- 
ed and heavy. The concentric cir- 
cles are closely compressed, and 
their number in a trunk of only four 
or ^vt inches in diameter evinces 



the length of time necessary to ac- 
quire this inconsiderable size. To 
its inferior dimensions must be as- 
cribed the limited use of the tree, 
the superior properties of whose 
wood are attested by its name. In 
New England the iron-wood is used 
for levers, brooms and scrubbing- 
brushes. Though its uses are un- 
important, they might be more di- 
versified ; it is well adapted for mill- 
cogs, mallets, &c. 

OX'ALIS, Wood-Sorrel. 10— 
4. Calyx inferior, deeply divided 
into five acute, permanent segments; 
petals five, much longer than the 
calyx, obtuse, conqected laterally by 
their claws ; filaments hair-like, 
erect, the five outer shorter; anthers 
roundish ; gem^en superior, oblong, 
five-cornered; styles five, thread- 
shaped; stigmas obtuse, downy; cap- 
sule membranous, five-cornered, five- 
celled ; seeds roundish, polished. 

0. acetosel'la. Common Wood* 
Sorrel: leaves all radical, terna^e, 
inversely heart-shaped, hairy ; scape 
single-fiowered ; root scaly; leafiets 
bright green, often purplish beneath ; 
bracteas two, opposite ; petals white, 
streaked with purplish veins, yellow 
at the base ; flowers in May, June ; 
perennial; grows in woods and 
shady places. 
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0. yiola'cba, Violet Wood* Sorrel : 
leaflets three, obcordate, smooth; 




umbels three to nine-flowered; styles 
short ; flowers nodding ; flowers pale 
purple or red ; May ; perennial. 

OXYCOCCUS. Cranberry. 8— 
1. Cal3fx superior, very small, per- 
manent, four-toothed ; corolla of one 
petal, bell-shaped, with four revo- 
lute segments ; filaments awl-shap- 
ed, flattened, fixed to the receptacle ; 
anthers oblong, with two points, 
erect, terminal; germen inferior, 
roundish; style simple, cylindrical, 
erect, longer than the stamens; 
stigma obtuse ; berry globular, with 
a central depression, four-celled; 
seeds few, smaU. 

0. macrocar'ptts, Craneherry, 
Cranberry : flowers terminal ; leaves 
egg-shaped, entire, resolute, acute ; 
stems creeping, thread-shaped, 
smooth; corolla deeply four-cleft; 
stems slender, prostrate; flowers 
several together, pale white ; berry 



deep red, acid. The berries made 
into tarts are much esteemed. A 
shrub ; flowers in June ; grows in 
swamps and meadows, generally 
preferring peat soils. 

P. 

P-fiONIA. Paeony. 13—2. 

P. officina'lis, the common pse- 
ony, is an exotic, but is very com- 
mon, and almost every garden has 
its Piney, (as it is improperly called,) 
which is among the first to bring 
forth its flowers, which for size and 
beauty are, in its season, unrivalled. 
There are many species of pseony; 
some from China are very splendid. 
The Dovhle White is one of the 
most beautiful, and very large. It 
is not very common. 

PA'NAX. 2a-2. 

P.QXJiNQXJEFo'LroM,Gifwen^.* leaves 




temate or quinate; leaflets ovate, 
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acaQiinate, serrate; stem herbace- 
rous, smooth, rouDd, one or two feet 
bigh, branching^ at the top; three 
leares with long, smooth foot-stalks ; 
the leaves are divided into three or 
five sharply serrated leaflets; flowers 
small, light yellow, in a simple um- 
bel; peduQcle shorter than the leaf- 
stalks, slender, smooth, erect, rising 
from the top of the stem ; flowers 
in June, July; perennial. In Chi- 
na, tbe roots of this plant have al- 
ways been considered an invaluable 
drag, and it forms an ingredient in 
every medicine used by the Chinese 
and Tartars. 

PAPATER. Poppy. 1^-1. 

Many species of poppy are com- 
mon in our gardens. They are beau- 
tiful plants, and easily cultivated. 
One species, P. somnF'ERtiM, pro- 
duces the singular medicine opium, 
for which it is extensively cultivated 
in Turkey, Persia and India. This 
drag may be produced from other 
species, and all have strong narcotic 
properties. ** It mitigateth all kind 
of paines: but leaueth behinde it 
oftentimes a mischiefe worse than 
the disease it selfe, and that hard to 
be cured, as a dead palsie and such 
like."— Gemrrf. 

PARNAS'SIA. Grass of Par- 
nassus. 5 — 4. Calyx inferior, of 



one leaf, deeply divided into five 
oblong, spreading, permanent seg^ 
ments; petals five, egg-shaped, 
spreading, longer than the calyx, 
with several longitudinal ribs ; nec- 
taries five fleshy scales, attached to 
the claws of the petals, fringed witl> 
a row of bristles, each bearing a 
small transparent globe; filaments 
awl-shaped, spreading ; anthers 
heart-shaped, flattened ; gemien 
egg-shaped, large ; styles none ; 
stigmas four, 6btuse, permanent; 
capsule egg-shaped, four-cornered, 
four-celled, four-valved ; receptacles 
four, linear, abruptly termirmting 
the partitions, which are from the 
middle of each valve ; seeds nume* 
rous, oblong. 

P. cabolinia'wa, Grass of Par^ 
nassus: radical leaves nearly orbi- 




cular, smooth, entire ; nectaries with 
three bristles ; corolla five-petalled ; 
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vtem about a foot high, with a leaf 
which clasps it nearly round the 
middle; flowers white; August; 
perennial ; a beautiful plant, grow- 
ing in meadows. 

PASTINA'CA. Parsnep. 6—2. 
Flowers regular, uniform, perfect; 
calyx superior, of fi?e very minute 
teeth; petals ^ve, broadly lance 
shaped, pointed^ involute ; stamens 
thread-shaped, spreading, as long as 
the petals; anthers roundish; ger- 
men egg-shaped, obscurely striated ; 
styles at first very short, erect, af- 
terwards elongated, spreading, re- 
curved, greatly dilated at the base ; 
stigmas knobbed ; fruit broadly el- 
liptical, transversely compressed, 
crowned by the broad, round, waved, 
floral receptacle and the styles; 
seeds broadly elliptical, with a 
slight notch at the top, flattish at 
the back, with three ribs, and two 
more prominent and broader ones 
at the circumference, their border 
narrow, thin, acute ; juncture close, 
flat, nearly as broad as the seeds. 

F. SATfVA, Cotnmon Wild Pars* 
nep : leaves simply pinnate, downy 
beneath; root spindle-shaped; stem 
three or four feet high, erect ; flow- 
ers yellow, small ; biennial ; flowers 
in July. This is the common pars- 
nep in its wild state. The root is 



small, rigid, and acrid, very different 
from the fine, sweet vegetable ren- 
dered esculent by culture. It is an 
exotic, but naturalized, and very 
abundant in waste grounds. The 
parsnep, though disagreeable to 
some, is very generally esteemed as 
a culinary vegetable. Gerard, it 
seems, did not fancy it much, and 
expressed himself after this sort: 
"There is a good and pleasant 
foode or bread made of the rootes 
of parsneps, as my friend master 
Plat hath set foorth in his booke of 
experiments, which I haue made no 
triall of, nor meane to do." 

PEDICULATIIS. Lousewort. 14 
— 2. Calyx of one leaf, with a 
roundish, tumid, somewhat com- 
pressed tube, with ^ye^ sometimes 
only two, unequal, leafy, jagged 
segments; corolla gaping ; tube ob- 
long, unequal ; upper lip narrower, 
erect, vaulted, compressed, notched; 
lower lip dilated, flat, deeply divided 
into three obtuse segments, the 
middle one narrower; nectary a 
gland under the germen ; filaments 
thread-shaped, concealed by the up- 
per lip ; anthers two-lobed, acute at 
the lower part, compressed ; germen 
egg-shaped ; style thread-shaped, 
longer than the stamens; stigma 
simple, bent downwards; capsule 
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oUoftg^ pointed, oblique, tw(M;elled, 
two-valved, die pariitMos from the 
•centre of -each valre; seeds few, an- 
^rukur, pointed, attached to a nearly 
globular reoeptacle at the "base. 

P. canaoen'sis, Canadian Xotue- 
<oir<,* sitem erect, simftle; spike 




somewhat leafy, terminal; helmet 
setaceous, two-toothed ; calyx trun- 
cated downwards; heigfax about a 
foot; flowers yellowish; May; pe- 
rennial ; grows in pastures. Plants 
of this genus were supposed to oc- 
casion lice in the sheep which feed 
on it ; whence the name, 

PHASE'OLUS- Kidney Bean. 17 
—4. 

P. trilo'bus, Three'lobed Bean" 
vine : slem smooth, twining, pubes- 
cent ; lateral leaflets two-lobeid, ter- 
minal ones three-lobed, segments 
ovate ; peduncles three-flowered, 
longer than the petioles ; flowers in 
July; annual. 

This genus contains many spe- 
cies, most of which are natives of 
tropical climates. Several are well 
13 



known in our gardens, as the cam^ 
man kidney bean, P. ▼ttlga'bis ; I*- 
ma bean, P. luna'ttjs ; hush bean^ P. 
na'nxts, &c 

HNGUICULA. Butterwort. 2 
— 1 . Calyx small, gaping, perma- 
nent; upper lip erect, three-cleft; 
lower reflected, cleft; corolla gap- 
ing, having the margin irregularly 
five-cleft, with a spur behind ; seg- 
ments two-lobed or emarginate ; fil- 
aments cylindrical; anthers round- 
ish; germea ^bose; style very 
short; stigma with two unequal 
lips; capsule egg-phaped, one-celled; 
seeds numerous, cylindrical. 

P. ela'tior, Tall Pinguicula: 
nectary subulate, ' obtuse, shorter 
than the ooroUa; tube ventricose 
above ; scape villous beneath ; flow- 
ers white; May; height about a 
foot; perennial. 

Several other species are found on 
the pine-barrens of the south, near 
the sea-shore. 

PraUS. Pine. 21—8. Barren 
flowers : catkins deciduous, of nu- 
merous, naked, spreading stamens^ 
connected by a common stalk ; ca- 
lyx none; corolla none; filaments 
very short ; anthers erect, wedge- 
shaped, two-celled, crowned with a 
jagged membranous crest Fertile 
flowers : catkin egg-shaped or round- 
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ish, of iraineroiis, imbricated, close, 
stiff, permaacDt, two-flowered scales ; 
corolla Done; germeas two; style 
one to each germen ; stigmas sim- 
ple ; cone egg-shaped, baid, of d«- 
merons, woody, permaBent seaks ; 
seeds two to each scale, oval, each 
crowned with a membranous wing. 
P. bu'bba. Red Pint, Nertoay 
Pine: leaves imked in pairs^ five 




or six inches long, collected in bun- 
dles at the ends of the branches ; 
cones rounded at the base, abruptly 
pointed. This pine abounds in the 
northern part of the United States^ 
being met with from New York to 
the north part of Canada. Under 
favorable circumstances it attains 
the height of seventy or eighty feet, 
with a diameter of two. It is chief- 
ly remarkable for the uniform size 



of its traak for two-tftiTds ef tt9 
length. The ba^k upon the bod^ 
of the tree is of a clearer red than 
upon that of any ether species in 
the United States; hence is derived 
its popular name, Hed Pine, 

The concentric circles are crowd- 
ed in the red pine, and the wood, 
when wrcmght^ exhibits a fine, com- 
pact grain. It '» rendered heavy by 
the resinous matter with which it is^ 
impregnated,, and in Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and the state of Maine, it is^ 
highly esteemed for stiiength and 
durability, and is frequently em- 
ployed in naval architecture, espe- 
cially for lUke decks of vessels, for 
which it furnishes pkmks forty fee% 
long without knots. Stripped of 
the sap, k makes very lasting 
pumps. 

P. kt'tis. Yellow Pine: leaver 
united in pairs, four or five inches 
long, hollowed on the inner surface ;. 
cones oval, armed with spines, an 
inch and a half long. This tree is 
widely diffused in North America, 
and is known in different places by 
different names : in the middle 
states, where it b abundant and in 
common use, it is calkd Yellew 
Pine, in the Carolinas and Georgia, 
Spruce Pine, and more frequently 
Short-leaved Pine. Towards the 
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north, this species is not found be- 
yond certain districts of Connecti* 
cat, Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. It attains the height of fifty 
oi* sixty feet with a diameter of fif- 
teen or eighteen inches. The con- 
centric circles of the wood are six 
times as numerous in a given space 
as those of the pitch and loblolly 
pines. In trunks fifteen or eighteen 
inches in diameter, there are only 
two inches, or two and a half, of 
sap, and still less in such as exceed 
this size. The heart is fine-grain- 
ed and moderately resinous, which 
renders it compact without great 
weight. Long experience has prov- 
ed its excellence and durability. It 
is employed for floors of houses, 
for the casings of doors and wain- 
scots, and for window sashes. Im- 
mense quantities are used in the 
dock-yards of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, &c., for the decks, 
masts, yards, beams and cabins of 
vessels, and it is considered as next 
in durability to the long-leaved pine. 
The wood from New Jersey and 
Maryland is fine-grained, more com- 
pact, and stronger than that from 
the river Delaware, which grows 
upon richer lands. 

P. iNOPs', New Jersey Pine : leaves 
in pairs, flat on the inner surface. 



one or two inches long, stifi*, scat- 
tered over the young branches; 
cones about two inches long, bound- 
ed at the base. This tree abounds 
in the middle states. It is some- 
times thirty or forty feet high and 
twelve or fifteen inches in diameter, 
but it rarely attains these dimen- 
sions. The trunk, which is clad in 
a blackish bark, tapers sensibly 
from the base to the summit, and 




half its length is occupied by limbs 
remote from each other. The size 
of this tree forbids the useful em- 
ployment of its wood, not to men- 
tion the disadvantage under which 
it exists of containing a large pro- 
portion of sap. In Kentucky a 
small quantity of tar is obtained 
from the heart,, and is consumed in 
the vicinity. 
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P.PUW'OENS, Table Mountain Pine: 
leaves ia pairs, thick, stiff, two inch- 
es and a half in length ; cones ses- 
sile, about two inches in length, 
armed with strong spines. This 
pine is found only within a small 
region of the Aileghanies, in North 
Carolina. Its height is forty or fifty 
feet, with a proportionate diameter. 

P. austba'lis, Long-leaved Pine : 
leaves united in threes, about a foot 




long, collected in bunches at the 
ends of the branches ; cones seven 
or eight inches long, armed with 
small retorted spines. This tree 
abounds in the middle and southern 
states. Its height is sixty or eighty 
feet, with a uniform diameter of 
fifteen or twenty inches, forty or 
fifty feet. Some stocks, favored by 
local circumstances, attain much 



larger dimensions, particularly io 
East Florida. The bark is some- 
what furrowed, and the epidermis 
detaches itself in thin, transparent 
sheets. Hie buds are very large, 
white, fringed, and not resinous. 
The bloom takes place in April; 
the male flowers form masses 
of divergent violet-colored aments 
about two inches long; in drying 
they shed great quantities of yel- 
lowish pollen, which is diffused 
by the wind, and forms a momenta- 
ry covering on the surface of the 
land and water. In the fruit- 
ful year they are ripe about the 
middle of October, and shed their 
seeds the same month. The kernel 
is of an agreeable taste, and is con- 
tained in a tliin, white shell, sur- 
mounted by a membrane ; in every 
other species of American pine the 
shell is black. 

The wood of this tree contains 
but little sap ; trees fifteen inches in 
diameter three feet from the ground 
frequently have ten inches of heart. 
Many stocks of this size are felled 
for commerce, and none are received 
for exportation of which the heart is 
not ten inches in diameter when 
squared. The concentric circles in 
a trunk fully developed are close 
and at equal distances, and the res- 
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inous matter, which is abundant, is 
more uniformly distributed than in 
the other species ; hence the wood 
is stronger, more compact and more 
durable : it is, besides, fine-grained, 
and susceptible of a bright polish. 
These advantages give it a prefer- 
ence to every other pine; but its 
quality i« modified by the nature of 
the soil in which it grows. In the 
vicinity of the sea, where only a 
thin layer ef ^ mould reposes upon 
the sand, it is more resinous than 
where the mould is five or six inches 
thick ; the stocks that grow upon 
the first-mentioned soil are called 
Pitch PinCf and the others Yellow 
Pine, as if they were distinct spe- 
<;ies. This wood subserves a great 
variety of uses in the Carolinas, 
<xeorgia and the Floridas ; four-fifths 
of the houses are built of it, except 
the roof, which is covered with 
the shingles of the cypress ; but in 
the country the roof is' also of pine, 
and is renewed after fifteen or eigh- 
teen years. A vast consumption 
takes place for the inclosure of cul- 
tivated fields. In naval architect- 
tire this is the most esteemed of the 
pines; in the southern states, the 
keel, the beams, the side-planks 
and the pins by which they are at- 
tached to the ribs, are of this tree. 



For the deck it is preferred to the 
true yellow pine. In certain soils 
this wood contracts a reddish hue, 
and it is for that reason known in 
the dock-yards of the northern states 
by the name of Red Pine, Wood 
of this tint is considered best, and in 
the opinion of some shipwrights it is 
more durable on the sides of vessels, 
and less liable to injury from worms, 
than the oak. The value of this 
tree does not reside exclusively in 
the wood ; it supplies nearly all the 
resinous matter used in the United 
States in ship-building, and a large 
residue for exportation to the West 
Indies and Europe. 

P. SEROTi^NA, Pond Pine, The 
pond pine frequently recurs in the 
maritime parts of the southern 
states, but it is lost as it were 
among the long-leaved pines which 
cover these regions. It receives 
its specific name on account of 
its growing principally on the bor- 
ders of ponds, and in swamps where 
the soil is black and miry. It some- 
times grows in abandoned fields on 
the borders of swamps in dry, sandy 
soils. 

The ordinary size of this tree is 
thirty-five or forty feet, with a dia- 
meter of fifteen or eighteen inches. 
The leaves, united to the number 
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of three, are five or six inches ia 
length, and a little more upon young 
stocks. The aments are straight, 
and six or eight lines long; the 
cones are commonly opposite and 
in pairs, two inches and a half in 
length, five inches and a half in cir- 
cumference, and in form like an 
egg; their scales are rounded at the 
extremity, and anned with fine, 
short spines, which are easily broken 
ofif, so that in some instances no 
vestige is left of their existence. 
The cones arrive at maturity the 
second year, but do not release their 
seeds before the third or fourth. 
This tree is remarkable for the re- 
moteness of its branches, which 
begin to spring upon the lower half 
of the stock ; and more than half of 
the largest trunk consists of sap; 
for these reasons the species is use- 
less in the arts. 

f . rigi'da, Pitch Pine : leaves in 
threes, varying in length; cones 
pyramidal, two or three inches long. 
This species is known in all the 
United States by the name of Pi^c^ 
PinCf and sometimes in Virginia by 
that of Black Pine, Except the ma- 
ritime parts of the Atlantic states, 
and the fertile regions west of the 
Alleghany mountains, it is found 
throughout the United States, but 



most abundantly upon the Atlsntie 
coast, where the soil is diversified but 
generally meagre. In Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont it grows 
almost exclusively in light, even, 
pliable, sandy soils. In the lowei 




part of New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, it is frequently seen 
in the large swamps filled with the 
red cedar, which are constantly miry 
or covered with water. In such 
situations it is seventy or eighty 
feet high and from twenty to twen* 
ty-eight inches in diameter, and ex- 
ceeds the surrounding trees both in 
bulk and elevation. In Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia, on the Allegba- 
nies, it grows to the height of thirty- 
five or forty feet with a diameter of 
twelve or fifteen inches. And in 
Maine and Vermont it seldom grows 
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mere fb«]i'twc«tyor tweflty^?« feet 
in height, and ks slender branches, 
laden with jpuny cones, «vinoe the 
feebleness «C its Tegetation. The 
l)uds of 4fats tzee are always lesin- 
K>as, and its triple leaves vary in 
length fiom an indi and a half to 
seven inches, accoeding to -^the de- 
gree e£ moisture of the soiL The 
aments ave an inch long, straight 
and winged like those ^ the pond 
pine. The size of the -cones de- 
pends upon the nature ^ the soil, 
and varies >from less than an inch 
to more than three inches in length.; 
they are of a pyramidal shape, 
^nd each scale is pointed with an 
acute spine ahout two inches, long. 
Wherever these trees grow in mass- 
es the cones are dispersed singly 
over the branches, and they release 
the seeds the first aotomn after 
^heir maturity; bst on solitarjr 
stocks, exposed to the bnffeting tif 
the winds, the -cones ace collected 
in groups of four, five or even a 
larger number, and remain closed 
for several years. 

The pitch pine has a thick, black- 
ish, deeply furrowed bark. It is 
remarkable for the number of its 
branches, which occupy two thirds 
of its trunk and render the wood 
extremely knotty. The concentric 



circles an widely distant, and three 
fourths of the larger stocks consist 
of sap. On mountains and graveUy 
lands the wood is compact, heavy 
and surcharged with resin, whence 
is derived the name Pitch Pine : in 
swamps, on the contrary, it is light, 
soft, and composed almost wholly 
of sap ; it is then called Stgt Pine. 
These essential defects place it be- 
low the yellow pine, but as that 
species is constantly diminishing by 
the vast consumption in civil and 
naval architecture, it b partially 
replaced by the pitch pine, the poor- 
er variety of which is used for the 
boxes en^loyed in packing certain 
sorts of merchandise, such as soap, 
candles, &c. On some parts of the 
Alleghanies houses are built of it, 
and the wood, if not covered with 
paint, is recognised by its numerous 
knots. It is thought better than 
the yellow pine for floors that are 
frequently washed, as the resin with 
which it is impregnated renders it 
firmer and more durable. It serves 
perfectly well for ship pumps, for 
which puipose trees with very Uttle 
heart are prefeired. It is much 
esteemed for fuel by bakers and 
bdckmakers. From the most 
resinous stocks is procured the 
iam[dilack of commerce. 
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P. TJBDA, LMottf Pine. This 
pine aboandB ia the middle and 
southern states. It sometimes ex- 
ceeds eighty feet in height with a 
diameter of two or three feet, with 
a wide-spreading sammit. The 
leaves are fine, of a light green, six 
inehes long, and united to the num- 
ber of three, and sometimes four on 
young and vigorous stocks. The 
bloom takes place in the beginning 
of April ; the aments are nearly an 
inch long, and are bent and inter- 
mingled like those of the long-leared 
pine. The cones are about four 
inches in length, and armed with 
strong spines; while closed they 
have the form of an elongated pyra- 
mid, and when open of a rhombus 
more or less perfect : the seeds are 
cast the first year. 

The wood of this tree has a still 
greater proportion of sap than that 
of the pond and pitch pines: in 
trunks three feet in diameter there 
are thirty inches of alburnum, and 
those of a foot in diameter and thir- 
ty or thirty-five feet in height, not 
more than an inch of heart. The 
concentric circles are widely distant, 
as might be supposed from the ra* 
pidity of its growth, in the more 
southern states ; in Virginia, where 
it vegetates more slowly, its texture 



is closer aad the proponkm of sap 
less considerable. This wood 19 
much used for building houses in 
Virginia. In the ports of the south* 
ern states it is used, Uke the pitch 
pine in those of the north, for the 
pumps of ships ; at Charleston the 
wharves are built wrth logs of the 
loblolly pine consolidated witb< 
earth; it 19 much esteemed by 
bakers to hekt their ovens. Il 
affords turpentine in abundance,, 
but in a less fluid state than that of 
the long-leaved pine ; as it contains 
more alburnum, from which the 
turpentine distils, perhaps by mak- 
ing deeper incisions it would yield 
a greater product. 

P. stro'bus. White Pine : leaver 
generally in fives, four inches long,, 
slender, numerous; cooes four or 
five inches long. This tree abounds 
throughout the middle and northern 
stares. Near Norridgewoek on the 
river Eennebeek, in one of the 
swamps, which is accessible only 
in midsummer, M. Michanx mea- 
sured two trunks felled for canoes,, 
of which one was one hundred and 
fifty-four feet long and fifty-four 
inches in diameter, and the other 
one hundred and forty-two feet long 
and forty-four inches in diameter, 
at three feet from the ground. 
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Mention is made in Belknap's His- 
toiry of New Hampshire of a white 




pine felled near the river Merri- 
mack, seven feet eight inches in 
diameter. M. Michaux likewise 
measured a stump near Hallowell, 
Maine, exceeding six feet in diame- 
ter : these enormous trees had pro- 
hably reached the greatest height 
attained by the species, which is 
about one hundred and eighty feet. 
But this ancient and majestic inha- 
bitant of the North American forests 
is still the loftiest and most valuable 
of their productions, and its summit 
is seen at a great distance, far above 
&e heads of the surrounding trees. 
The trunk is simple for two-thirds 
or three-fourths of its height, and 
. the limbs are short and verticillate, 
or disposed in stages one above an- 



other to the top of the tree, which 
is formed of three or four upright 
branches seemingly detached and 
unsupported. In forests composed 
of other trees, where the soil is 
strong and proper for the culture of 
com, as, for example, on the shores 
of lake Champlaiti, it is arrested at 
a lower* height and diffused into 
a spacious summit; but it is 
still taller and more vigorous than 
the neighboring trees. On yotmg 
stocks not exceeding forty feet in 
height the bark of the trunk and 
branches is smooth and even po- 
lished ; as the tree advances in age 
it splits and becomes rugged and 
gray, but does not fall off in scales 
like that of the other pines. The 
white pine is also distinguished 
by the sensible diminution of its 
trunk from the base to the summit,, 
in consequence of which it is more 
difficult to procure sticks oi great 
length and uniform diameter: this 
disadvantage, however, is compen- 
sated by its bulk and by the small 
proportion of alburnum . The leaves 
are five-fold, four inches long, nu- 
merous, slender, and of a Uuish 
green : to the lightness and delicacy 
of the foliage is owing the elegant 
appearance of the young trees. The 
male aments are four or five Unea 
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\ongy united to the number of five or 
six, and arranged like those of the 
loblollj and loBg-leaved pines ; they 
bloom in the month of May, and 
torn reddish before they are cast. 
The cones are firar or fire inches 
long, ten lines in diameter in the 
middle, pedunculated, pendolous, 
somewhat arcbed, and composed of 
thin, smooth scales, rounded at the 
baie. They open about the first of 
Oct(4)er to release their seeds, of 
which a part are left adhering to 
the turpentine that exudes fiom the 
scales. 

The wood of this species is em« 
ployed in greater quantities and far 
more diversified uses than that of 
any other American pine ; yet it is 
not without essential defects ; it has 
little strength, gives a feeble bold to 
nails, and sometimes swells by the 
homidity of the atmosphere. These 
properties are compensated, how- 
ever, by others which give it a de- 
cided superiority; it is soft, light, 
free of knots and easily wrought, is 
more durable, and less liable to split 
when exposed to the sun, furnishes 
boards of a great width, and timber 
of large dimensions, in fine, is still 
abundant and cheap. It is observed 
that the influence of soil is giealer 
upi«i resinous than upon leafy trees. 



The qualities of the win te> pine, in- 
pankmlar, are strildngly afi^ted hf- 
it. In loose, deep, humid soils, it 
unites in the highest degree all the 
valuable properties by \irhich it is 
characterized, especially lightness 
and finaaess of texture^ so that it 
may be smoothly cut in every direc- 
tion; hence the name PumpUn 
Pine, On dry^ elevated lands its 
wood is firmer and more resinous, 
with a coarser grain and mere dis- 
tant concentric circles, and it is then 
called Sapling Pine. The wood of 
this tree is used for every species of 
ornamental work about building, 
for clapboards and shingles, for look- 
ing-glass and picture frames, for 
images in sculpture, the inside of 
mahogany furniture and of trunks, 
in cooperage, and an endless variety 
of other purposes. It serves exclu- 
sively for the masts of the numerous 
vessels constructed in the northern 
and middle states. The principal 
superiority of these masts over those 
exported to England from Riga is 
their lightness; but they have less 
strength, and are said to decay more 
rapidly between decks and at the 
point of intersection of the yards: 
this renders the long-leaved pine 
superior to the white pine in the 
opinion of the greater part of Ame- 
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ricati'sliip^bmlders. The bowsprits 
and-ya^ds are aho made of white 
piti^. Th^ wood is not resinous 
enough' to furhish turpentine for 
commerce, nor would the labor of 
extracting it be easy, since this tree 
occujjiels exclusively tracts of only a 
few hundred acres, and is usually 
mingled in different proportions 
with th^ leafy trees. 

PLANTAGO. Plantain. 4—1. 
Calyx inferior, of one leaf, four-cleft, 
permanent; corolla of one petal, 
tubular, membranous, permanent; 
tube sweUed; limb four-cleft, re- 
flected; filaments thread-like, aris- 
ing from the tube, exceedingly long ; 
anthers oblong, compressed, two- 
celled ; germen inferior, egg-shaped ; 
style thread^shaped, half as long as 
the stamens; stigma hairy, acute; 
capsule egg-shaped, two-celled ; 
seeds oblong; sessile. 

P. ma' JOE, Greater Plantain: 
leaves egg-shaped, smooth, on long- 
ish stalks; flower-stalks round; 
spike long and tapering ; seeds nu- 
merous ; root of long fibres ; leaves 
broad, with seven ribs; stalk from 
nine to eighteen inches high, some- 
what rough with short hairs; flow- 
ers white ; June, July ; perennial. 

P. lanceola'ta, Ribwort Plan- 
tain: leaves lance-shaped; flower- 



staTks deeply furrowed; spike egg^*' 
shaped; leaves tapering at the base 
into a broad stalk, hairy at its inser- 




tion ; stalk about a foot high ; spike 
dark brown ; perennial ; flowers 
from May to August ; grows in pas-*^ 
tures; common. 

P. M a!riti'ma. Sea Plantain : leaves 
linear, channelled, nearly entire; 
flower-stalks round, longer than the 
leaves ; spike cylindrical ; roots 
large, long, somewhat woody ; 
leaves wboUy at the base; stalk 
from three to teii inches high; pe- 
renniisll; flowers in June and July; 
grows in the clefts of rocks, in dry 
pastures. 

P. BtE'DU, Hoary Plantain : leaves 
egg-shaped, downy, on very short 
stalks; floWer-stalks round; spike 
cylindrical ; seeds one in each cell ; 
root somewhat woody; leaver 
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hoary, with seven ribs; stalk about 
six inches high, downy ; perennial ; 
flowers in June and July ; grows in 
pastures and by waysides. 

PLAT'ANUS. Plane Tree. 21 
—7. 

P. oocidenta'lis, BuUanwood, 
Sycamore: leares five-angular, ob- 




soletely lobed, toothed, cuneate at 
the base, downy beneath. Among 
trees with deciduous leaves, none in 
the temperate zones, either in the 
old or new continent, equal the di- 
mensions of the planes. This spe- 
cies is not less remarkable for its 
amplitude, and for its magnificent 
appearance, than the plane of Asia, 
whose majestic form and extraordi- 
nary size were so much celebrated 
by the ancients. In the Atlantic 
states this tree is commonly known 
by the name of Buttonwood^ and 
sometimes in Virginia by that oif 
Water Beech. On the banks of the 
Ohio, and in the states of Kentucky 



and Tennessee, it is most frequently 
called Sycamore^ and by some per- 
sons Plane Tree, The French of 
Canada and of Upper Louisiana 
give it the name of Cotton TVee. 

This tree in no part of the United 
States is more abundant and more vi- 
gorous than along the rivers of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia ; though in the 
more fertile valleys of the west its 
vegetation is still more luxuriant, 
especially on the banks of the Ohio 
and of the rivers which flow into it. 
On the margin of the great rivers 
of the west, the bottonwood is con- 
stantly found to be the loftiest and 
largest tree of the United States. 
Often, with a trunk of several feet 
in diameter, it begins to ramify at 
the height of sixty or seventy feet, 
near the summit of other trees; 
and often the base divides itself into 
several trunks, equally vigorous and 
superior in diameter to any of the 
surrounding trees. On a little isl- 
and in the Ohio, fifteen miles above 
the mouth of the Muskingum, 
Michaux mentions a buttonwood 
which, at five feet from the ground, 
was forty feet and four inches in 
circumference, and consequently 
more than thirteen feet in diameter. 
He mentions another on the right 
bank of the Ohio, thirty-six miles 
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aboTe Marietta, whose base was 
swollen in an extraordinary man- 
ner ; at four feet from the ground it 
was forty-seven feet in circumfer- 
ence. This tree, which still ex- 
hibited the appearance of yigorous 
vegetation, ramified at twenty feet 
from the ground. A buttonwood 
of equal size is mentioned as exist- 
ing in (^enessee. The American 
species is generally thought, iu Eu- 
rope, to possess a richer foliage, and 
to afford a deeper shade than the 
Asiatic plane : its leaves are of a 
beautiful g^een, alternate, from five 
to fifteen inches broad, less deeply 
lobed, and formed with more open 
angles than those of the plane of 
the eastern continent. In the spring 
the lower surface of these leaves is 
covered with a thick down, which 
disappears towards summer. The 
sexes are separate, but the male and 
female flowers are attached to the 
peduncle, instead of being placed on 
different branches. The flowers are 
in the form of small balls ; the fer- 
tile ones grow to the diameter of an 
inch, and are supported by pedun- 
cles two or three inches long. 
These balls fall in the course of the 
autumn and winter, and, parting 
asunder, the seeds which compose 
them are scattered in the wind, by 



means of the plumy tuft by which 
they are surmounted. 

The trunk and branches of the 
l>uttonwood are covered with a 
smooth, pale green bark, of which 
the epidermis detaches itself every 
year in portions ; a sufficiently ob- 
vious character is thus afforded, by 
which to distinguish the tree when 
deprived of its leaves. The roots, 
when taken from the earth, are of a 
beautiful red color; but they lose 
this tint upon being split and ex- 
posed to the light in a dry place. 
The concentric layers and the me- 
dullary rays are also observed to be 
much more distinct in the roots 
than in the body of the tree. This 
wood, in seasoning, becomes of a 
dull red ; its grain is fine and close, 
and it is susceptible of a brighter 
polish than the wood of the beech, 
to which it bears some resemblance. 
Its concentric circles are divided 
into numerous sections by fine, 
medullary rays extending from the 
centre to the circumference. When 
a trunk ii sawn in a direction paral- 
lel to these rays, they appear larger 
than when it is cut parallel to the 
concentric circles. It would seem 
then that the division should be 
made in the intermediate direction, 
so that the spots may be of a proper 
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use and at equal dittances, which 
gives an elegant surface to the 
wood, Cabinet-maken rarely make 
use of this wood, on account of its 
liability to warp, except for bed- 
steads, which retain the color of ihe 
wood and are coated with yamish. 
This wood speedily decays when 
exposed to the atmosphere, hence it 
is only proper for work that is shel- 
tered from the weather ; when tho- 
roughly seasoned it may be usefully 
employed in the interior of houses 
for joists, and for sheathing the 
frame. It is never used in naval 
architecture. 

PODOPHYLXUM. Duck's-foot. 
13—1. 

P. felta'tum, May-AppU^ Dwl^s- 
foat^ Wild Mmdrake; leaves pel- 




tate, palmate; stem erect, smooth, 
with two large terminal leaves on 
long foot-stalks ; flower single, on a 



short, nodding peduncle, m the fork 
formed by the petioles of the leaves ; 
flowers in May ; height about a foot. 
A curious plant with white flowers. 
Grows in cultivated grounds. 

POLYCARTON. 3—3. Calyx 
inferior, of five egg-shaped, keeled, 
permanent leaves ; petals five, shorts 
er than the calyx, egg-shaped, notch- 
ed at the end, permanent ; filaments 
three, sometimes five, thread-shaped, 
half the length of the calyx ; anthers 
roundish, two-lobed; germen egg- 
shaped; styles three, short; stig- 
mas blunt ; capsule egg-shaped, one- 
celled, three-valved; seeds numer- 
ous, egg-shaped, nearly sessile, on 
a central receptacle. 

P. tetrafhtl'lum, FourAeaved 
Aniseed: root tapering ; stem much 
branched, lying flat on the ground ; 
leaves inversely egg-shaped, smooth, 
stalked, in fours, one pair crossing 
the other; panicles terminal, re- 
peatedly forked; flowers greenish 
white; common in Carolina. 

POLYG'ALA. Milkwort. 17- 
2. Calyx inferior, of five leaves, 
. the three outer smaller, egg-shaped ; 
petals varying in number, united to 
the filaments by. their claws, limb 
of the upper deeply divided, the 
lower keel-shaped, generally crown- 
ed with a crested appendage i fila- 
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-aMDts-iuuted at the bottom, divided 
above inta two sets ; anthers eight, 
one-celled, tubular; germen loand- 
ish; style dub-shaped, straight; 
stigma twoplipped; capsule round 
or inversely heart-shaped, com- 
pressed, two-valved, two-celled ; 
seeds one in each cell, oval, downy, 
crested. 

P« sANOin'ifEA, Cadtteota PidygO' 
la: flowers beardless; peduncle 
squarrose; stem branched, erect; 
stem about a foot high ; leaves al- 
ternate, smooth ; spike terminal, 
cylindrical ; flowers purple ; August, 
September ; grows in moist grounds. 

P. SSM^OA, JRattksnake^Root, Seiv- 
eca SnakC'Root : flowers beardless; 




spike terminal, fili£>nn ; stem erect, 

lieibaceons, quite simple ; leaves al- 
1 senate, oblong-lanceolate, scattered; 

perennial; flowers white; July; root 
. woody, branched, contorted, about 

half an inch thick, and covered with 



an ash-colored bark. lis taste 19 
sweetish, and after being chewed il 
becomes pungent and hot, producing 
a tingling sensation in the mouth. 
It was the antidote employed by 
the Senegan • Indians against the 
bite of the rattlesnake, and it is 
now a useful medicine. 

POLYGONUM. Persicaria. S 
— 1. Calyx inferior, turbinate, co* 
iorcd, deeply divided into five egg* 
shaped, permanent segments; co- 
rolla none; filaments variable in 
number, awl-shaped, very short; 
anthers roundish ; germen superior, 
roundish, triangular, or compressed ; 
styles generally three, in some spe- 
cies two, threads-shaped, very short; 
stigmas simple; seed solitary, tri- 
angular, or compressed, pointed. 

P. bistok'ta. Great Bistort , Snake* 
weed ;• stem simple, bearing a single 
wp^e'y leaves egg-shaped, waved, 
ronning down into ^eibotFStalks ; 
stems erect, about two. feet high, 
leafy; flowers ros^-colcnred ; peren- 
nial; flowers in Jane; grows in 
pastures and meadows. 

P. viviTARUV, Alpim Bistort: 
stem simple, bearing a single apike ; 
kaves knoe-shaped, revolute at the 
margin; stem, from three to eight 
inches, high, erect, leafy; flowers 
pale red ; peroinial ; flowers in June 
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find July; grows on the White 
monntains. 

P. ▲yicxtla'bb, Comnum JTnol- 
grass : flowers azillar; leaves lance- 
shaped, rough-edged ; stemprocam- 
bent; stems several, decumbent, 
spreading in all directions; leaves 
alternate, stalked; flowers two or 
three together, reddish; annual; 
flowers in summer and autumn; 
grows in fields, waste places, by 
roads, &c. ; common. 

P. fagoft'rum, Bvdt-wheai : 
leaves between heart-shaped and 
arrow-shaped; stem nearly erect, 
without prickles; angles of the 
seeds equal; clusters many-flow- 
ered, panicled, spreading; flowers 
variegated with red, green and 
white. The seeds furnish a nutri- 
tious meal, from which are made 
the fJEishionable Bwhv>heat Cakes. 
It is usual for farmers to sow a 
crop of buck-wheat, and plough it 
down for manure. Annual; flow- 
ers in July and August; grows in 
cultivated fields. 

P. convol'vulits, Black Bind^ 
weed : leaves between heart-shaped 
and arrow-shaped; stem twining, 
angular; segments of the calyx 
bluntly keeled ; stem twining tp the 
height of several feet; clusters loose, 
interrupted, leafy; flowers greenish- 



white or reddish; annual; flowers 
from June to October; grows in 
corn-fields, gardens, and waste 
ground; common. 

P. AXFHiB'nTM, AmphUnotts Persi' 
carta: styles two, united half-way 
up ; stamens five ; spike egg-shaped ; 
leaves lance-shaped; stem round, 
leafy; leaves stalked, floating, mi- 
nutely serrate, smooth, slightly 
heart-shaped at the base; flowers 
rose-red in beautiful dense spikes. 
When the plant grows out of the 
water, the leaves become narrower 
and hairy, and the stem shorter. 
Perennial; flowers in July and Au- 
gust ; grows in ditches, ponds, and 
rivers; common. 

P. febsiga'ria, Spotted PersUa* 
ria: styles two, united half-way 
up ; stamens six ; spikes dense, ob- 
long, erect ; stipules fringed ; stem 
erect, branched, leafy ; leaves lance- 
shaped, entire, shortly stalked, gen- 
erally marked about the middle with 
a blackish spot ; flowers rose-color- 
ed; annual; flowers in July and 
August ; grows in ditches and wet 
fields; common. 

P. lafathifo'lium, Pale-flowered 
Persicaria: styles two, distinct; 
stamens six; flower-stalks rough; 
stipules not fringed ; stem about a 
foot high, branched, swelled above 
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the joints; leares biodtty hmce- 
slMfed, rough-edged, sometimes 
BBftf ked with a bkckisb spot ; flow- 
ers reddish or pale green; amiual ; 
towers in Jidy and Augisl ; grows 
in cultivated ground. 

P. HTDBon'FEs, BtHng Fertkih 
Twa, Water Pepper: styles two, 
imited half way up; staioens mt; 
clusters hiose, iDtemi{ited, ditoop- 
iog; stem erect; leaves lattce-sha^ 
ed, waved, without spots ; stem two 
feet high, swelled above ea«sh Joints 
^soMioth ; clusters termiad, loog and 
blender ; fiiswers pale green. The 
whole piant has an acrid, banung 
taste, which is supposed to reside in 
glnndnlar dots sprinkled mer if. 
Annual; flowers in 8^ten^ber; 
grows among mbbish in moist 
grounds, in dry ditches, ice 

FGNTEDE'RIA. 6-1. 

T.coKi^x'TA^PichereUweed: leaves 
eoidate; flowers spiked; stem ey- 




snbiOQidi, shining, of a bright greeii 
cc^or, the veins toward the base 
curving so as to conform to its 
margin, giving it a peculiar and 
beauttful appearance; spike cylin« 
drical, terminal ; flowers blue; Jn^ 
ly; perennial. A beautiful plant, 
very common about our ponds tod 
dit^es. 

PDFULUS. Poplar. 22-6. 

P. A»OTtA'TA, Carolina Popkir: 
leates oorAaie, dehoid, acuminate, 




lindrical, erect; leaves large, long, 
14 



bkmtiy hook-toothed; braiKih^s 
wingedi angular. The loWet part 
of Viiginia is the most northern 
point at which the Carolinia poplUr 
is found, and here it is less commbn 
than in the Carolinas, in G^orgat! 
and in Lower Louisiana. It grows 
of preference on the mar^y banks 
of the great rivers which traverse 
these s^tes, and is peculiarly abun- 
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duki OB the MiBsitsippi* from the 
ocean to the mouth of the Missouri, 
and along the Missouri for one hun- 
dred miles from the junction of 
these streams, whieh, in following 
their windings^ is a distanee of one 
thousand fi?e hundred milts. 

Among the numerous species of 
poplar of the United States, this is 
one of the most remarkable for its 
size, being sometimes eighty feet in 
height, with a prq^rtional diame« 
ter, and an expansive summit gar- 
nished with beautiful foliage. The 
leaves, from the moment of their 
unfolding, are smooth and brilliant, 
but they differ widely in conforma- 
tion at different ages of the plant : 
on sprouts and young stocks they 
are seven or eight inches long and 
as much in breadth in the widest 
part, heart-£haped and roijinded at 
the base, with the principal ribs of 
a reddish color ; on trees five or six 
inches in diameter, and thirty or 
forty feet in height, they are only 
one-fourth as large, particularly oiv 
the higher branches, aild their base 
is nearly straight, and at right an- 
gles with a petiole. These kavM 
are thin, smooth, of a fine "greea 
tint, marked with yellowish nerves^ 
and edged with obtuse teeth, whick 
are fine towards the summit and 



coarser near the base. The Toiig: 
petiole compressed in the upper 
part renders them easy tp be agi^ 
tated by the wind. On sprouts and 
young stocks the annual shoots are 
very thick, distinctly striated,- and 
of a green complexion spotted with 
white ; on branches of the second,, 
third, and even to the eighth year^ 
the lyaces of the furrows are still 
qbsetvable: they are indicated by 
pron»nent, red lines in the bark, 
terminating at the insertion of 
young shoots, which ultimately 
disappear with ike growth of the 
branches. This character also be^ 
longs to the cotton tree, but, besides^^ 
the difierence of their general ap- 
pearance, the two species are distin- 
guished by their buds; those of the 
Carolinian poplar are shoit, of a< 
deep green, and destitute of the 
resinous, aromatic substance which 
covew those of the cotton wood, and 
of which the vestiges remain till 
late u^ the season. The Carolinian, 
poplar blooms in March or April. 

The wood pf this tree is white,, 
soil, and considered unfit for use 
either for fuel or in the arts. 

P. CAgfAjxEn^viSy Cotton Wood, 
This tree grows m the upper part 
of the state of New York on the 
banks of the liver Gren^ssee, which 
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empties into lake Oatario, m some 
parts of Virginia^ and on seyeral 
islands of the Ohio. It is generally 
Ibuhd on the margin of rivers in fat, 
unctuous soil, exposed to inundation 
at their overflowing in the spring. 

On the banks ^f the, Genessee, 
where the winter is rigorous, the 
cotton yiFoodi is seventy or eighty 
feet in height and three or four feet 
in diameter. The leaves are del- 
toid, or trowel-shaped, approachinjg 
to cordifbrm, always longer than 
they are broad, glabrons and equally 
toothed ; the petioles are compressed 
and of a yellowish green, with two 
glands of the same color at the 
base; the branches are angular, 
and the angles form whitish lines, 
which pefsist even in the adult age 
of the tree. The female amen ts are 
six or eight inches long, flexible 
and pendulous. The seeds are 
surrounded with a beautiful plume, 
which has tbe^ whiteness of cotton, 
and the young buds are coated with 
a resinouis, aromatic subs^oe, of an 
ag;reeable odor. 

This wood is assigned to no par- 
ticaiar use in the arts or for fuel. 

P. Asasin^A, Cotton Tree. This 
species is scattered over a great ex- 
tent of country, comprising the'mid- 
dle, western and. southern states. 



Near the junction of the Ohio with 
the Mississippi, Michaux mentions 
a swamp six miles in diameter, 
which is entirely covered with thesit 
trees. 

The cotton tree is sometimes se- 
venty or eighty feet in height and 
two or three feet in diameter. On 
trunks of these tiimensions the bieurk 
is very thick and deeply furrowed. 
The yonng branches and annual 
shoots are round, instead of being 
angular like those of the Caxolii^ian 
poplar and of the cotton wood. The 
leaves while very young are covered 
with a thick, white down, which 
gradually disappears, leaving them 
perfectly smooth above and slightly 
downy beneath. They are borne 
on long petioles, are often six inches 
in length and as much in breadth, 
of a thick texture, denticulated and 
Iteart-shaped, with the lobes of the 
base lapped so as to conceal the 
j unction of the petiole. The aments 
are drooping, and about three inches 
long, as thos^ of the Carolinian pop- 
lar* They put forth in the month 
of April. 

The wood of the cotton tree is 
soft, light, unfit for use, and inferior 
to that of the white, the Virginian 
and the Lombardy poplars. The 
heart is yellowish, inclining to red. 
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ttid tfae young branefies are ided 
tl4ti^ a pitb«fUie same color. It is 
Wffr&pmie4 to m paftieuiMr «•» in 
the arts or for fmK 

P. cam'dicans, BaUam Pophr, 
JMm of eihad, ki Ae atalea of 
Hkode kknd, MasaaelraaettB aad 
HWw Hampfliiirav this tve*v which is 
a gf^niiie Balsam FvpUtr^ is coin- 
■Mmly seen growing before th« 
houses, less a* an omfltaient Umb 
aa a sheher from the smi. It is not 
fomid in the forests of these states. 

This tree attains the hei^t of 
ftfty or My feet, with a &«ieter 
of eighteen or twenty inches. The 
frank is ckd in a smooth, greenish 
hark. The foliage is tufted, and of 
a daik green tint. The buds are 
aorered in the spring wtth.a resin^ 
•n^ balsamic sobstanoe, of an agre^ 
aM^odor. 

The wood of this tree is soft, 
Mght, and hr appropriated to no nse 
m the arts and is little esteemed for 

P. o&AHmnBirrA'tA, Amerkm 
Large Atpen. The American Large 
Aspen belongs rather to the nortiiem 
and middle, than to the soothem 
states, in die npper parts only of 
which it is found. North of the 
United States, this poplar, though 
not one of the most rare, is not one of 



the most common trees, and it la «0 
thinly scatter^ over the foce of the 
oountry that sometimes not a single 
stock is met wi^ by Ae trarelier 
for seterel days* For this reaeon, 
probably, if has been confounded by 
the inhabitants with the Amencnn 
aspen, which is more multiplied; 
as it surpasses the aspen ia height, 
we have given it the name of Lar^e 
Agpen, It grows as fevorably on 
nidands as on the borders of swamfs. 
This tree attains the height of 
about forty foet, with' a diameter of 
ten or twelve inches^ The tranit h 
straight, and covered with a smooth, 
greenish bark, which is rarely crack- 
ed* Its bwrnches are few and scat*- 
tered«; they ramify and become 
charged ^i^h leaves, only at their 
exiremHy, so that the interior of the 
anmmit is void, and of an ungMteftd 
appearanee. At their unfolding in 
the spiring the leaves ai« covered 
with a thick, white down, which 
disappears with theic ^wth, so 
that at the beginning of stimmwr 
they are perfectly smooth. The 
fnlUformed leaf is nesrly round, two 
or three inches in '^ridth, smooth on 
both sides, and boVd^red with large 
teeth, from which is derived the 
Latin specifie name of fcrandidhUof- 
ta. The flowers, which put forth ia 
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Afr9, compMe mmeAts about two 
injohes kwg^ that appeu in the ia- 
fimcy of the leaves, and that, at this 
period, are ^ckiy coated with 
down. The \food is light, soft, and 
unequal to that of the Virginian and 
Lombardy poplars, and of tittle use* 

P. betulifo'lia, American Black 
Poplar. This poplsff is found prin* 
eipally on th^ banks of the river 
Hudson, above Albany, and in. the 
Canacbs, and is a strdnger to the 
other parts of the United States. 

This tree seldom surpasses the 
^ight of thirty or forty feet and a 
diameter of twelve or fifteen inches. 
The bark of the young branches is 
of a grayish white^. and the buds, 
which spring from the bosom of the 
leaves, are of a dark brown. One 
of the distinctive characters of this 
species is the hairiness of the young 
shoots and of the petioles in the 
spring, which is perceptible, also, on 
the back of the young leaves. The 
leaves are smooth, of a beautiful 
:green color, denticulated, rounded in 
€he middle, and acutely tapering 
towards the summit. When fully 
developed they are a little more than 
Ihxee inohes long, about two inches 
turoad, and, unlike the leaves of trees 
in general, they exhibit nearly the 
39Ltae shape from the m<Hnent of 



thek unfolding. The amenta ait 
foof or five inches long, and dea^ 
tate of the hairs which sniraond 
those of several other species. 

The wood of the American biadi 
poplar is inferior to that of the Vir» 
ginian and Lombardy poplars, and 
consequently of tittle use. 

F; MONiLiF'EaA, Ftr^iman Poplar, 
This poplar is indigenous to North 
America, though very rare, and is 
called Virginian Poplar and Swiss 
Poplar ; the last of which denomi- 
nations is owing only to its being 
abundantly ^multiplied in Switzer* 
land. This tree is sixty or seventy 
feet high, with a proportional dia- 
meter. Its trunk is cytindrical, and 
not sulcated tike that of ^e Lom- 
bardy poplar, and" the bark upon old 
stocks is blackbh. The leaves are 
nearly as long as they are broad, 
slightly heart-shaped, compressed 
towards the summit, obtusely den*^ 
ticnlated and borne by long petioles* 
On large trees their mecm length is 
from two and a half to three inches, 
but they vary in size, being twice at 
large on the lower Hmbs, and on 
young stocks growing in moist 
places. On trees equally vigorous 
and nourished by the same soil, the 
leaves of this species are pbserved 
to be only half as large as those of 
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die cotton wood and Cuolinian pop- 
lar. This tree has been and is atiU 
eonfoonded with the cotton wood; 
bat the principal difierence between 
them 18 that the leaves of the Vir- 
ginian poplar are much smaller and 
less dkitinctly heart-shaped; the 
yovokg shoots are smaller and less 
angular, and on high grounds those 
of the third year are even cylindri- 
cal; the limbs also diverge less 
widely from the trunk. 

The wood of this tree is softer 
than that oTthe cotton wood, but its 
growth is more rapid, and it pros- 
pers in a less humid soil. It is 
appropriated to no particular use in 
the arts. 

P. TKEMULOi DES, American Atpen, 
This species of poplar is common in 
the northern dnd middle sections of 
the United States, and is profusely 
multiplied in Lower Canada: in 
the vicinity of New York and Phi- 
ladelphia, it prefers open lands of a 
middling quality. 

The American aspen is ordinarily 
about thirty feet in height and five 
or six inches mdiameter* The bark 
of the trunk is greenish and smooth, 
except on the base of the oldest 
trees, where it becomes furrowed. 
The leaves are about two inches 
broad, narrowed at the summit, and 



supported by long petioles ; they are 
of a dark green color, and in the 
spring their nerves are reddish t on 
stocks seven or eight feet in height 
they are nearly round, and are bor- 
dered with obtuse, irreguljaur teeth ; 
on young shoots they are of twice 
this size, heart-shaped, and acumi- 
nate at the summit. Of all the 
American poplars this species has 
the most tremulous leaves ; the gen- 
tlest air suffices to throw them into 
agitation. This tree blooms about 
the middle of April, about a fort- 
night before the birth of the leaves. 
The aments, which sfrring from the 
extremity of the branches, are com- 
posed of silky plumes, and are of an 
oval ibrm and about two inches in 
length. 

The wood of this tree is soft, light, 
destitute of strength and utility for 
timber or fuel. The wood is some- 
times divided into laminae for the 
fabrication of bats, which are much 
worn in the summer season. 

The prim, perpendicular thing, so 
often met with about houses as an 
ornamental tree, is the Lambar^if 
PoploTy or Italian Poplar, P. dila- 
ta'ta. Its rapid growth is the only 
quality that can recommend it, as 
there is scarce a tree, in the Ameri- 
can forests with so few claims to 
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^tftten^on, eidxer fer shade or orita- 
tnent. 

PORTULAtlA. Purslane. 11—1. 

P. olera'cea, Common Pterdane : 
leaves wedge-shaped, fleshy; flow- 
ers sessHe; branches prostrate; 
sterns much branched, spreadisg, 
smooth, succulent ; flowers yellow ; 
June to August; annuaL A very 
common plant in gardens. It is a 
bandsome weed, and has a place in 
t)ur Catalogue of greens. 

POTAMOGETON. Pond-weed. 
4 — 3. Calyx none ; corolla inferior, 
of four roundish equal petals, fur^ 
nished with a claw ; fllaments very 
short, £at; anthers oblong, two- 
2obed ; germens four, superior, egg- 
shaped, acute ; style none ; stigmas 
obtuse, permanent; seeds four, 
roundish, bulging on one side, flat- 
tened on the other. 

P. na'tans, Floceting Pond-weed : 
upper leaves between oblong and 
«gg-shaped, stalked, leathery, float- 
ing; lower leaves linear, membra- 
nous, sessile; stem round, much 
branched; upper leaves brownisn- 
^een; spikes simple, raised above 
the water. The ftoating leaves af- 
ford an agreeable shade to fish, and 
the roots are a favorite food of 
swans. Perennial ; flowers in July 
and August. 



P« heteeofhyl'x.ttu, Various' 
hemed Pond^weed: upper leftves el- 
liptical, stalked, slig^tlf leathery, 
floating ; lower leaves lance-^aped, 
membranous, sessile ; tsmaller than 
the last ; rsppet leaves thinner ; 
flower-stalks enlarged tipwards ; 
spikes dense; pereimial; flowers in 
July and August; grows in pools, 
ditches and rivers. 

P% FLxriTANS, Long4edved, Hota- 
ing Pond-weed: upper leaves be- 
tween egg-shaped and lance-shaped, 
stalked, leathery, floating; lower 
leaves lance-shaped, membranous, 
sessile ; upper leaves less leathery, 
olive-colored or reddish ; perennial ; 
flowers in July and August; grows 
in dkches, ponds, and slow rivers. 

P. fERFOLiA'TuJi, PerfoUdte Po$^ 
weed: leaves heart-shaped, embrac- 
ing the stem, uniform, all submers- 
ed ; leaves all sessile, uniform, very 
pellucid, olive-colored; perennial; 
flowers in July and August ; grows 
in slow rivers and ponds; very 
common* 

P. Lu'cENS, SlUning Pond-weed: 
leaves between elliptical and lance- 
shaped, pointed^ stalked, membra- 
nous, sessile; spike dense, many- 
flowered ; leaves large, olive-green, 
* with undulated margins, and beau- 
dfuUy veined; spike two inches 
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long, of very numeroiu, green flow- 
ers; perennial; flowers in June and 
Jqly ; grows in ditdies, ponds, and 
slow rivers ; common. 

P. csis'fux, Curled Pond-weed: 
leaves lance^sbaped, waved, serrate, 
alternate, the upper opposite ; leayes 
sessile, bright green; flowers yel- 
lowish green, in short, loose sfHkes ; 
perennial; flowers in June and July; 
grows in ditches, pools and rivulets. 
P. coHFREs'suM, FUt'Stalked Pond^ 
weed: leaves linear, obtuse; stem 
flattened ; leaves sessile, alternate ; 
flowers brownish, in short spikes; 
perennial ; flowers in June and July ; 
grows in ditches and «low streams. 
P. ORAMQi'ErM, OrassyPond^weed: 
leaves linear, tapering towards the 
base, alternate, sessile ; stem round, 
forked; flower-stalks little longer 
than the stalks; leaves bright green^ 
grassy-looking; spikes egg-shaped» 
dense ; perennial ; flowers in July ; 
grows in ditches and streams. 

P. pbctina'tum, Fennel-leaved 
Pond-weed: leaves bristle-shaped, 
one-ribbed, parallel, closely set in 
two rows; leaves alternate, bright 
green; spikes few, with interrup- 
tions; perennial; flowers in July; 
grows in ditches, pools and rivers. 
All the species are rather curious 
plants. 



POTENTILXA. Ciiwpiefpil. 13 
— 3. Calyx inferior, of one le^f^ 
with ten segments, of wbidi five 
alternate ones are external and 
narrower ; petals ^y^y roundish, 
spreading; filaments awl-shaped, 
erect, shorter than the corolla ; an- 
thers roundish, two-celled; germens 
superior, numerous, roundish, col- 
lected into a round head ; styles one 
to each germen, thread-shaped, la- 
teral, ascending; stigmas bluntisb, 
downy; seeds numerous, naked^ 
roundish, upon the surface of a 
small, dry, globular receptacle. 

p. anseki'na, Silver-weed, Goose* 
gra$8, Wild Tansy: leaves inter- 




ruptedly pii^nate, serrate^ silky; 
stem creeping; stalks axillar, soli- 
tary, one-flowered ; root loag, cylin- 
drical ; leaves interruptedly pinnate, 
covered beneath with shining white 
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Mm; flowers laige, ))t^h| ircUowr; 

ly ; grows by the sides of roads and 
ditches, and in m^dows and pas- 
tares. 

p. floribun'i>4, Ifushy PoterUil' 
la: leaves ^aatj^j leaflets fire, 
linear-oblong, sefsilii, revolute at 
the edges, hairy underneath; peti- 
oles short ; corymbs terminal ; stem 
about a foot higl| ; flowers yellow ; 
July to October; grows in moist 
grounds. 

P. FEUCTico'sA, Shrubby Cinque^ 
foil: kave^ pinpat^ ; s^em woody; 
atom three or four feet high; 
leave* Qf five acutte, Qblong leaflets, 
covered with clos^ hairs, oaler be? 
neath; tha upper leaves ternate; 
flowers terminal, large, goldea yel- 
low ; perennial ; flowers in June ; 
grows in thickets. 

P. ▲egem'tisa, l^ih^ or ffoary 
Cinguefoil: leaflets five, wedgP- 
^laped, jigged, downy beneath; 
«tem ascending ; stems nearly erect, 
frpm n% to tiFolye inches high, cot- 
topy; leaves staked, cottony be? 
jl^b; flowers small, yellow, in a 
DoryiQbq9e panicle, with cottoQy 
bcancbe?; weds numerous, small, 
^moQtb; perennial; flowers in Jfuqe 
and July; grows in gravelly pasf 
tures. 



P. opAOA, S(tw4eape4 Haity 
Cinquefoil: ropt-leayes of seven 
hairy, narrow wedg^rshaped leaf- 
lets, deeply serrate throughout; 
stem-leaves ternate; petals heart- 
i^aped ; stems slender, depjambent ; 
toots wOjody; stems hairy; root- 
leaves OS long hairy stalks; calyx 
hairy; petals about the length of 
the calyx, bright yellow, orange at 
the ba^e; perennial; flowers m 
July, 

P. trjpkktVta, Three-^toQiMd 
Cinquefml: leaves ternate; leaflets 
wedge-shaped, with three terminal 
teeth, smooth above, hairy beneath; 
stem panided, erect; root woody, 
creeping ; stems three or four inchets 
high, round, hairy; leaves all tei> 
aate; petals inversely egg-shaped, 
white ; perennial ; flowers in June*; 
grows on mountains. 

p. sAaiiENTo'sA, Rufmmg Cinqmr 
f(nl : leaves pinnate ; leaflets five, 
oboya^e, coarsely serrate, smooth 
above, hairy beneath ; stipules cut, 
bifid ; peduncles one-flqwered, ^xXt 
lary ; atem producing runners ; flow? 
ers bright yellow; May. A very 
pretty little plant, very common in 
pastures. 

This geuu9 cpmprises several sper 
pies, generally of beautiful, delicate 
plants, somewhat resembling thta 
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BtiawbeRy. One or another of the minating in denm whorled spikes, 
family are to be met with every- ofdeeply purple flowers, each whorl 
where. Some are called Five^ftn' 
g€r$. 

PRUNEL'LA. Self-heal. 14— 
1. Calyx bell-shaped, two-lipped; 
tipper lip flat, dilated, abrupt, with 
three very short, acute teeth ; lower 
lip much narrower, straight, divided 
into two acute segments; corolla 
gaping; tube short, cylindrical; 
throat longer and wider ; upper lip 
concave, entire, inflected ; lower lip 
reflected, divided into three obtuse 
crenate lobes, the middle one broads 
er; filaments directed toward the 
upper lip, awl-shaped, forked at the 
top; anthers on the lower branch of 
the filaments; germen four-lobed; 
etyle thread-shaped, as long as the 
stamens; stigma divided into two 
acute, recurved points; seeds four, 
oval, in the bottom of the closed 
calyx. 

P. FfeNSTLVA'NiGA, Heal-aU, Sd/' 
heal : leaves stalked, ovate, lanceo- 
late, toothed at the base ; lips of the 
calyx equd, upper one truncate with 
three awns ; stem ascending; all the 
leaves between oblong and egg- 
shaped, stalked ; teeth of the upper 
Up of the calyx very minute ; stem 
from four to eight inches high, erect, 
leafy, downy, branched below, ter- 



with two broad obtuse bracteas; 
perennial ; flowers in July and Au- 
gust; introduced; grows in mead- 
ows and pastures. 

PRU'NUS. Plum and Cherry. 
12—1. 

P. vwoinia'na, WUd Cherry: 
flowers racemose; racemes erect; 
leaves deciduous, doubly toothed, 
smooth; stalks with four glands. 
This is one of the largest produc- 
tions of the American forest In 
the state of Maine, where the win- 
ter is long and intense, it hardly 
exceeds thirty or forty feet in height, 
and from eight to twelve inches in 
diameter ; in the southern and ma- 
ritime parts of the Carolinas and of 
Georgia, where the summer is in- 
temperately hot and where the soil 
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is generally arid and sandy, it is 
rarely seen, and on the banks of 




rivers, where the ground is too wct^ 
it» dimensions are stinted ; but in 
the upper parts of these states it is 
sufficiently common, though less 
multiplied than in Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

On the banks of the Ohio, this 
tree grows to the stature of eighty 
to a hundred feet with a circumfer- 
ence of twelve to sixteen feet, with 
a trunk of a uniform size and undi- 
vided to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet. Its bark is so peculiar 
as to render it distinguishable at 
first sight, when from its height the 
form of its leaves cannot be dis- 
cerned. The trunk is regularly 
shaped, but the bark is blackish 
and rough, and detaches itself semi^ 



circularly in thicki narrow plates, 
which are renewed after a consider- 
able lapse of time. The leaves are 
five or m inches long, oval-acumi* 
nate, denticulated, of a beautiful 
brilliant green, and furnished at the 
base with two reddish glands. It 
puts forth white flowers in May or 
June, collected in spikes, Which 
have a beautiful effects The fruit 
is about the size of a pea, disposed 
in the same manner as the flowers, 
and nearly black at its maturity, 
which is in August or September ; 
soon after which, notwithstanding 
its bitterness, it is devoured by the 
birds. 

The perfect wood is of a dull, 
light-red tint, which deepens with 
age. It is compact, fine-grained 
and brilliant, and not liable to Warp 
when perfectly seasoned. It is ex- 
tensively employed by cabinet-mak- 
ers for every species of furniture; 
and when chosen near the ramifica- 
tion of the trunk it rivals mahogany 
in beauty. This wood is generally 
preferred to the black walnut, whose 
dun complexion with time beicomes 
nearly black. On the banks of the 
Ohio it is employed in ship-building, 
and the French of Ulioois use it for 
the felloes of wheels* The fruit is 
employed to make a cordial by in« 
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fimian is nun or bnniy, widk tht 
aiUitipo of ^, «ertaio qaaotatf of tw> 
giir. The bark of this treo is bitter 
wbA aiomttie, its taste being strong; 
psnetiattng, and not disagreeable* 
It is uadoobtedly a assinl toaic, and 
appears to possess, in sodm degrsei 
9 parcoue and anuspasmodio pro* 
perly« Tb0 latter qoality is stioniE^ 
est in fbe recent stale, and in tks 
distUled water. The powdered faaik 
inny be given in doaes of ftom ten 
|o fifteen grains. This tree proba* 
bly contains ptussk a^d. 

F* SBSO'TIKA, Ckfh Cherty, Bird 
Cherry: flowers in loose raceineB; 
leaves decidaoo^, sharply serrated, 
pbovate, smooth; lower serratores 
glandalar; ribs betrded toward tbn 
base, A small tree or shnlb, very 
eprnmon in some places about walls 
and roads* The fmit is abnndaat, 
of a reddiph color, not unpleasant to 
thQ taste, though astringent and 
slightly bitter. 

P. no^^Atis, Bed Ckmy. The 
Bed Cherry Tree is common only in 
the northern states and in Canada, 
New PniBswich and Nova Scotia. 

The 8136 of the red cherr^r tree 
places it among trees of the third 
Qrder : it rarely exceeds, and often 
does not equal, twenty-five or thirty 
feet in height and six or eight inches 



in diameter. The tiunlt a ooFered 
with a smooch^ brown bifk, which 
detaches itself laterally. Its leaves 
are five or six inches long, oval, 
denticulate and very acuminate. 
Its flowers put forth in May or June, 
and are collected in small, white 
bunches, and give bixdi to a red 
fruit of an inoonsideraUe size, which 
is ripe in the month of July. This 
fruit is intensely aeid, and is not 
abundant even on the largest trees. 
The wood is fine-grained and of a 
reddish hue; but the inferior size 
of the tree forbids its use in the 
mechanic arts. 

P. CAROLnnA'ifA, Witd Orange. 
This beautifbl species of the cherry 
tree is found on the Bahama isles, 
and on Uie continent of North Ame- 
rica it appears to be nearly confined 
to the islands on the const of the 
Carolinas, of Georgia and of the 
Floridas. Except the margin of the 
sea, it is rarely found on the main- 
land, even at the distance of eight 
or ten miles from Uie shore. 

The wild orAnge grows to the 
height of twenty or Uiirty fe^t, and 
ramifies at a small height, and 
forms a spacious and tufted summit, 
which is owing, perhaps, to its 
growing upon open grounds instead 
of being compressed in the foirest. 
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ad %rmi^ tiMMtt aptvwd in order 
tii.ew^Y 4ie li|^t. The bark of tiie 
ttoftk in of a dim oomidcxion, and 
k eotttmoulf withfO«D ervolw* It» 
teiirf^a an oml^tfooniiiate) 6¥Cff* 
green, smooth and shining on th# 
wpf» sm^Mse)' and abom tluree inch- 
^ ia tesgtk ll9 fiow^tfrs open in 
Ikfa^:; tKe n««Mfou% whiie, and ar- 
ranged in Mt^ budehiea an iach at 
a» ineh and a half kieg^ which 
vpm§ at the base ^ the leaf. The 
frak is amali, oval, and nearly 
black: it consists of a soft stona 
a«r»oi]Dded Wfth. ai smaU qnantity 
of gceea )mi^- substance,, whidt- is 
not eatable. This frait persists 
fhroogh a great pait of the iblbw* 
hig year, eo itot in tiK spring the 
tree islauten a« liue same time m& 
finut aad floweia. This tree may 
be oo0s«diered as one of the most 
b^aatiful vegetaUe prodactions of 
this part of the United States, and 
it o selected with the more reasoik 
by the inhabitants to plant aboat 
^ir houses, as it grows i^th ra- 
pidity and affiseds an impenetrable 
shade. The perfect wood is roee- 
eobtad alid Vjery fine^graiiied; bat 
as this species is. not eiEtenstvely 
multiplied it is not much used: 
there is the less occasion for it, as 
other wood, in no respect inferior, 



is procnied with ihoility. In ^ 
b«ik oi the roots there is a strong 
•dor lesembling that af the wild 
dievrystone^ from which a fragra»t, 
spiritnons liqoor may be obtained. 

P. UTToaA'Lis, Beack Plum : de« 
scribed m Kgetow*s '^Plants of Bos- 
Um aad its Vicinity." A small 
shfttbs YCty abnadaot on some of our 
bmebiSB, bearing an agreeal^ pulpy 
iiniit, Uttfe inferior to tb* gasdeii 
pkim. 

Among tbe olher plants of this 
genas, are P. noHEii^TicA, considered 
the- original of the common garden 
phini) and P. ABHEKi'jkCA, Cmamm 
ApricoU 

PYGAN'THEMUM. 14-^1. 

P. imAfrnXy wad Btad: tfk^ttt 
pubescent; leaves petioled, oval, 




acuminate, sen^ate, white with 
down; heads Compound, terminal 
and lateral; bracteas setaceous; 
stem two or three feet hi^ ; flow- 
ers white; July to S<|»tember; 
grows on woody bills ; perennial. 
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PYR'OLA. Winter-green. 10— 
1. Calyx inferior, of one leaf, per- 
manent, deeply divided into five 
roanded segroents ; petals five, 
roundish, spreading ; filaments awl- 
shaped, curved, shorter than the cp« 
roUa; anthers large, pendulons, two- 
celled, each opening hy a round pore 
at the top ; germeu superior, round- 
ish, five-lobed; style thread-shaped, 
longer than the stamens, perma- 
nent; stigma thickened, somewhat 
notclied ; capsule globular, depress- 
ed, five-cornered, five-celled, five- 
vahred; seeds very numerous, mi- 
nute, oval, each in a membranous 
coat. 

P. BOTiTiiDiPO'LiA, Routid'-leaved 
WuUer'green : stamens ascending; 




style twice as long, declining and 
recurved; leaves nearly round, ob- 



scurely crenate ; flower-stalk about 
eight inches high, triangular, termi- 
nating in an oblong, erect cluster of 
numerous, white, fragrant flowers ; 
perennial ; flowers in June ; grows 
in woods. 

"P. AaAKsro'iUL, Round-leaved Win' 
ter'green : leaves prolate, orbicular; 
flowers racemed; calyx reflexed; 
style declined ; stem ascending, an- 
gular; leaves spreading near the 
ground, roundish; raceme termi- 
nal ; flowers white, fragrant ; June ; 
grows in woods. 

P. ttniflo'ra, SingU-Jlovsered W«n- 
ter'green : stalk single-flowered j 
root creeping; stems reclining, an 
inch or two long, simple; leaves 
egg-shaped, acute, sharply serrate ; 
stalk about three inches long, erect, 
bearing a single, large, white, fra- 
grant flower ; perennial ; flowers in 
July ; according to Bigelow, grows 
in a wood at Keene, New Hamp- 
shire.— All the species are power- 
fully astringent and tonic. 

PY'EUS. 12—5. Calyx supe- 
rior, of one leaf, deeply ifivided ink> 
five permanent segments; X)etal9 
five, roundish, much larger than the 
calyx, and arising from its edge; 
filaments awl-shaped, shorter th|in 
die corolla; anthers oblong, two- 
lobed; germen inferior, roundish: 
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ttyks from two to fiTe, ihread-shftp- 
ed, as long as^tbe stamens ; stigmas 
simple; apple roundish or oblong, 
pitted at the top, fleshy, with as 
maoy bivalve membranous cells as 
there are styles ; seeds two in each 
cell, iDversely egg-shaped, flattened 
on one side. 

P. arbutifo'lia, Chohe-herry : 
leaves obovate, crenate, toothed, 
downy beneath; rachis glandular 
above; calyx downy; stem small, 
branched ; flowers white ; May, 
June. A small shrub, common in 
swamps, where it reaches the height 
of four feet, and low woods and 
pastures, where it is generally much 
smaller. Fruit not unpleasant to 
the taste, but very astringent. 

In this genus is found the Apple, 
P. MA'LUs, and the Pear, P. commu'- 



Q. 

QUER'CUS. Oak. 21—7, Bar- 
ren flowers in a loose catkin,^ deci- 
daous; calyx a scale of one leaf^ 
deeply divided into several seg- 
ments ; corolla none ; filaments 
eight or more, awl-shaped, short; 
anthers roundish, two-lobed. 

Fertile flowers in separate cat- 
kins; calyx double, the outer infe- 



rior, hemispherical, leathery, oite-^ 
flowered, entire, becoming enlarged 
and externally scaly of tuberculated; 
the inner superior, of one leaf, with 
six minute, downy segments, close- 
ly surrounding the base of the style ; 
corolla none i germen one, below 
the inner calyx, globular, three- 
celled, with rudiments of six seeds; 
nut solitary, oval, leathery, one- 
celled ; kernel solitary, rarely two. 

Q. al'ba, WfUte Oak : leaves ob- 
long, deeply pinnatifid, smooth; 




lobes linear-oblong, obtuse, entire, 
dilated upwards ; fruit stalked ; cup 
bowl-shaped, warty; ucom ovate. 
Throughout the United States and 
Canada this tree is kn^iiwi^ by the 
name of White Oak, It abounds 
chiefly in the middle states, particu- 
larly in that part of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia which lies between the 
Alleghanies and the Ohio, a distance 
of about one hundred and £fty miles. 
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where nnie-leatlii of tlie fbmta vtt 
frequentlf eompose^ of tii«M tiees, 
nHtose heKliybl 8{rpeaM«ee einiicei 
^e favonMe natiire of l^ soil. 
East of the mooQtaiiiiS diie tree id 
fomid in every exposure, and m 
every saiA which ia not eztiem^ 
dry or 8ab|ect to long inundalioHs ; 
but tite largest stoeks grow in ho- 
mid i^ees. In the wecHfera dis- 
tricts, where it composes entire 
forests, the face of the eocmtry is 
uttdokted, and the yellow soil, con- 
sisting partly of clay with calcareous 
atones, yields alrandant crops of 
wheat. 

The white oak attains the eleva- 
tion of seventy or eighty feet, with 
a diameter tinicft seven feet ; but 
its prop6rtiofi8 vary with the soil 
and climate. 1?he leaves are re- 
gularly and obliquely divided into 
oblong, rohnded lobes, destitute of 
pooini : the sections are deepest in 
the most humid soiDi. Sooik aftet 
unfolding!, die leaves are reddish 
Above and white and doWvy be- 
neath; when fodly grown they are 
smooth and of a light green on the 
upper suHaoe and glaucous beneath. 
In autumttr they change to a bright 
violet c<^or, and form an agreeable 
contrast with the surrounding foli- 
age which has notyetstfered by 



the frcwt. This is the only oak oa 
which a few of the diried leaves t^ 
flMia till the ckoslatton is renewed 
in the spring. By this peculiarity, 
and by the vrintenees of its bark, 
(mok Whieh it derives its inmie, h is 
easily distinguisbahle in the winter. 
This tree puts forth flowers in May, 
which are succeeded by acorns k 
an oval ^Mrm, large, reiry sweet, 
eoMsined in rough, shallow, grayish 
oops, and borne singly or in pain, 
by peduneles eight or ten lines in 
length, attsNshed, as in aU species of 
annual fructification, to the shoots 
of the season. The fruit of the 
while oak is rarely abundMit,and 
ikeqnently, for several years in soe- 
cession, a fow handfok of siconii 
could hardly be cofiecied in a laige 
forest wh^e the tree is pniltiplied. 
Some stocks produce acorns of a 
deep blue color. 

The bark of the trunk of the 
white oak is frequently variegated 
widi large,, black spots. On stocks 
of less thmi* siacteen. inches in d^ 
meter die epidennis is divided iaio 
squares ; on old trees, gxvwing in 
moist grounds,, it is it^ the form of 
plates latecadly attached. The wood 
is reddish, and very similar to that 
of the European oak, though lighter 
and lets compieict : in die American 
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«pecle8 the vesMlls ^wticb oooapf 
the iatervak of 4fae coMentric eiv- 
des are visibly leM replete. But of 
^ ^e AraerieHi oaks, this is tAat 
hest and the omst generally used, 
being strong, durable, and of laige 
dimensiottB. St is less em^doyed 
than formerly in bailding, only be* 
«au8e it is scarcer and more costly; 
The excellent propeities^f this wood 
«aase it to be preferred for a great 
variety of uses, araeog which am 
many articles raanufaomred by the 
wheelwiights. White oak perfectly 
seasoned is emjiioyed for the frames 
•of coadies, wagens and sledges, for 
the moald-boards of ploughs, the 
felloes, spokes and naves <^ wheels. 
The wood of the young stocks is 
very elastic and is susceptible of 
minute divisioa; hence it is pre* 
fened for large baskets used in har- 
Testing, for the hoops of sieves, the 
bottoms of riddles and the handles 
of coach whips, for pail handles and 
axe helves. In many parts of the 
middle states, the white oak is se* 
leeted for the posts of rund fence. 
The baik is considered by many 
tanners as the best for preparing 
leather for saddles and other similar 
objects ; it is little employed, how- 
ever, because the bark of the trunk 
and large limbs only is used, and 
15 



on these ibe eelhilar tnteganiettt 
is much thianer in <the white than 
in die red and bhick oal». Among 
the vses of this wood the most iaa* 
portant is m ship^boilding. In aU 
the dock-yards of the northern and 
middle states except Maine, it k 
almost exclusively employed for the 
keel, and always for the lower part 
of the frame and the sides: it is 
preferred for die knees, when sticks 
of a proper form can he found. In 
&e smaller ports south of New 
York, ike upper part of the frame 
is also made of white oak ; but such 
vessels are less esteemed than those 
constructed of more durable wood. 
The medicinai properties of oak 
bark depend on its astringoncy, and 
that again on its tannin. The inner 
bark of the small branches is the 
strongest, the middle bark next, and 
the outer bark is aUnost useless. 

Q. ambig'ua, Gra^ Oak. This 
oak abounds in the northern states 
and in Canada. In favorable situa- 
tions it attains the height of fifty 
or sixty feet, with a diameter of 
fifteen or eighteen inches. The 
leaves are large, smooth, and deeply 
sinuated at right angles to the main 
rib. The flowers put forth in the 
month of May, which are succeeded 
by acorns of a middle size, rpundcd 
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at tlie end, and coataiiied in scaly 
copa. The woad of the gray oak 
ia similar to thai of the other spe- 
cies included under the comnum 
name of Red Oak. Its coarse and 
open texture renders it unfit for any 
use except to cmitain dry wares; 
but in districts where oak wood is 
rare, recourse is had for other pur- 
poses to several species of inferior 
quality, which are still preferred to 
the birch, the beeeh and the pine. 
Thus the gray oak ia employed for 
the knees of vessels and for car^ 
Wright's work; it ia even pr^erred 
to that of the red oak, as being 
stronger and more durabler 

Q. aquat'ica, Water Oak. This 
is an oak of the middle and southern 




states. It rarely exceeds forty or 
forty-five feet in height and twelve 
or eighteen inches in diameter. On 
full-grown trees the leaves are 
smooth, shining, and heart-shaped 
or broad and rounded at the sum- 



mit, and terminated in nm aeudr 
angle at the base. In the severe 
climate of Virginia they fall with 
tile first frosty but on the sea-shorr 
of the Garolinas, Georgia, aad Flo* 
rida, they persist during two or 
three years. There is no oak in 
the United States of which the foli- 
age is so variable, and so difierent 
from that of the tree^ on the young 
stocks and on the sproats from an 
old trunk or frcMn the base of a limb 
that haa been lopped ^ the leaver 
are commonly oval and deeply «aD(l 
irregularly toothed. The flowers 
a]n[>^i' ^ ^* mimth ef May, ao^ 
are followed by acorns, which are 
contained ia shallow, sligbtly scaly 
cups; they are brown^ small and 
extremely bitter. This tree fractU 
fies once in- two years. 

The bark upon the oldest trunks- 
•f the water oak is smooch and very 
aMghtly furrowed ; it is little used in 
tanning, either because it is inferior 
to that of the Spanish oak, or be* 
cause the tree is less abundant. 
The wood is very tough, but less^ 
durable and less esteemed by car- 
penters and wheeSwri|;hts than that 
of the white oak and chesnut white 
oak. 

Q. BANis'TERV Bear Oak^ Black 
Scrub-Oaky Dumf Oak. This shrub 
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18 common throughoat the Unitdl 
States. It is seldom found insa* 
lated or mingled with other trees in 
the forests, but nlways in tracts of 
many acres, which it covers almost 
exclusively. Its ordinary height is 
three or four feet ; but when acci- 
dentally insulated and nourished by 
a vein of more fertile soil, it some- 
times equak eight or ten feet. It 
usually grows in compact masses, 
which are traversed with difficulty, 
though no higher than the waist. 
As the individuals which compose 
them are of a uniform height, they 
form so even a surface that at a 
distance the ground appears to be 
covered with grass instead of shrubs. 
The stem, which is numerously 
ramified, is covered, like the branch- 
es, with a polished bark. It has 
more strength than would be sup- 
posed from its size, which is rarely 
more than an inch in diameter. The 
leaves are of a dark green color on 
the upper surface, whitish beneath, 
and regularly divided into three or 
five lobes. The flowers appear in 
May, and it fructifies once in two 
years. The acorns are small, black- 
ish, and longitudinally marked with 
a few reddish lines; the kernel is 
of a beautiful reddish orange color ; 
they are so abundant as sometimes 



to cover the branches: the lowly 
stature of the shrub renders it easy 
forbears, deer and swine to reach 
them by lifting their heads or rising 
on their hinder feet. 

The presence of this oak is con- 
sidered as an infallible index of a 
barren soil, and it is usually found 
on dry, sandy land mixed with gra- 
vel. It is too small to be adapted 
to any use in the arts or for fuel. 
It might probably be usefully adopt- 
ed in the northern states for hedges, 
which might be formed by sowing 
the acorns in furrows from twenty 
to twenty-four inches thick, which 
in a few years would be sufficient 
to prevent the passage of horses 
and cattle. 

Q. ciNKRA, Upland Willow Oak. 
The Upland Willow Oak is confined 
to the maritime parts of the south- 
em states. In the pine-barrens this 
tree is eighteen or twenty feet high, 
and four or five inches in diameter. 
The leaves are two and a half inch- 
es long, entire, and whitish beneath ; 
on the islands and on the shore of 
the continent, where the soil is ex- 
tremely dry, they are only three or 
four feet in height, and the leaves 
are denticulated, are an inch in 
length, and persist for two years. 
Its fructification is biennial, and it 
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flowers in the month of May. The 
acorns, which are contained in shal- 
low cups, are round and blackish, 
with the base of a bright rose color 
when freshly exposed. 

Q. catssbje'i, Barrens ScrtdhOmk, 
This oak abounds in the pine-barrens 
of the Carolinas and Georgia. Its 
ordinary height is twenty or twenty- 
five feet, with a diameter of six or 
eight inches. Its foliage is open, 
and its leaves are large, amooth, 
thick and coriaceous towards the 
close of summer, deeply and irregu- 
larly laciniated, and supported by 
short petioles. With the first frost 
they change to a dull red, and fall 
the ensuing month. It blooms in 
May, and fiructifies once in two 
years. The acorns are pretty large, 
of a blackish color, and partly co- 
vered with a fine, gray dust, which 
is easily rubbed off between the 
fingers: they are contained in thick 
cups, swollen towards the edge, 
with the upper scales bent inwards. 

Q. coccin'ea, Scarlet Oak. The 
Scarlet Oak is first seen in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, but is less multi- 
plied than in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and the upper part 
of the Carolinas and Georgia, where 
it forms a part of the forests that 
are still standing. It is a stranger 



to Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. In the nortbem states it i» 
confounded with the red oak, and in 
those of the south, with the Spanish 
oak. 

This is a vegetable of more than 
eighty feet in height and of three or 




four feet in diameter. The leaves^ 
which are supported by long peti- 
oles, are of a beautiful green, fin- 
ing on both sides, and laciniated in 
a remarkable manner, having usu- 
ally four deep sinuses, very broad at 
the bottom. They begin to change 
with the first cold, and, after aevend 
successive frosts, turn to a bright 
scarlet color, instead of a dull hue 
like those of the red oak. At tbis 
season the singular color of the foli- 
age forms a striking contrast with 
that of the surrounding trees, and 
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is itself a sufficient inducement to 
cultivate the tree for ornament. It 
flowers in May, and fructifies once 
in two years. The acorns are 
Jarge, somewhat elongated, simi- 
larly rounded at both ends, and half 
covered with scaly cups. As this 
fruit varies in size with the quality 
of the soil^ it is difficult to distin- 
guish it from the black oak ; the 
only constant difference is in the 
kernel, which is yellowish in the 
black eak and white in the species 
which we are now considering. 

The bark of the Scarlet oak is very 
thick, and generally employed in 
tannings though it is in no respect 
preferable to that of the gray and 
red oaks. The wood of this tree is 
reddish and coarse-grained, with 
open pores. As it decays much 
more rapidly than the white oak, 
it is employed by the builder and 
-wheelwright only for necessity or 
•economy. It is poor fuel, and is 
iised principally for staves. In the 
middle states, a large partof there<2 
4Hik staves are furnished by this spe- 
cies. From this tree are obtained 
those excrescences which afford the 
^Us of commerce. 

Q. falca'ta, Spanish Oak, This 
•oak abounds in the middle and 
southern states. It is more thaa 



eighty feet in height, and four or 
&ve feet in diameter. The leaves 
are very different on different mdir 
viduals; thus in New Jersey, wheie 
the tree is only thirty feet high and 
four or five inches thick, they are 
three-lobed, escept a few on the 
summit, and not falcated as on the 
large stocks in the southern states. 
On young plants, and oa the lower 
branches of the most vigorous stocks 
growing in moist and shaded sito^ 
ations, they are also trilobed; and 
on the upper limbs they are more 
acutely laciniated,^th the sections 
more aiching. One of their con- 
stant characters b a thick down 
upon the lower side of the leaves, 
and upon the young i^oots to 
which they are attached. This 
tpee fructifies once in two yean. 
Its flowers put forth in May, and are 
succeeded by small, round acorns, 
of a brown color, and contained in 
slightly scaly, shallow cups, sup- 
ported by peduncles one or two 
lines in length. They resemble 
those of the beat oak, and, like 
them, preserve for a long time the 
capability of germination. 

The bark upon the trunk of the 
Spanish oak is blackish and deeply 
furrowed, with a eelkilar integu- 
ment of middMng thickness. The 
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wood is reddish and coane-grained, 
with empty pores, and all the cha- 
racteristic properties of the species 
known in commerce by the general 
name of Red Oak : hence its stares 
are fit only to contain mdasses, 
salted proTisions and dry goods. 
From its want of durability, this oak 
is less esteemed than the white oak, 
the post oak, and other species of 
annual fructification. It is rarely 
employed in building, and is used 
by cartwrights in preference to 
white oak for the felloes of large 
wheels. Its bark is preferred to 
that of most other species for tan- 
ning coarse leather, which it ren- 
ders whiter and more supple ; the 
leather is said to be improred by 
the addition of a small quantity of 
the bark of the hemloek^spruce. 

Q. FEBBUOIN'BA, Bhck Jock Ook .* 

common in the middle and southern 




states. It is sometimes thirty feet 
high and eight or t^o inches in dia- 



meter, but commonly does not ex- 
ceed half these dimensions. Its 
trunk is generally crooked, and is 
covered with a very hard, thick and 
deeply furrowed bark, of which the 
epidermis is nearly black, and the 
cellular integument of a dull red. 
The summit is spacious even in the 
midst of the woods. The leaves 
are yellowish, and somewhat downy 
at their unfolding in the spring; 
when fully expanded they are of a 
dark green above, rusty beneath, 
thick, coriaceous, and dilated to- 
wards the summit like a pear. In 
autumn they turn reddish, and fall 
with the earliest frost. This tree 
fructifies once fn two years. The 
flowers are put forth in the month 
of May, and are suicceeded by large 
acorns, half covered with scaly cups. 

When the slock of this tree is 
more than eight inches in diameter, 
the wood is heavy and compact; 
but coarse-grained and porous be- 
fore it has reached this size. As it 
speedily decays when exposed U> 
the weather, it is not used in the 
arts, but it forms excellent fuel. 

Q. imbbica'ria. Laurel Oak : com- 
mon in the western states. It is 
forty or fifty feet high, and twelve 
or fifteen inches in diameter. Its 
trunk, even when old, is clad in a 
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smooth bark, and, for three-fourfhs 
of its height, is laden with branches. 
It has an uncouth form when bared 
in winter, but is beautiful in the 
«ununer, when clad with its thick, 
tufted foliage. The leaves are long; 




lanceolate, entire, of a light, shining 
green, and pubescent beneath. It 
flowers in the month of May, and is 
jsucceeded by acorns of a sub-globose 
form. It fructifies once in two years. 
The wood is hard and heavy, 
though its pores are open. As the 
trunk is branchy and often crooked, 
it is considered as fit only for fuel on 
the eastern side of the mountains. 
In the country of Illinois, where it 
attains much greater dimensions, it 
is employed lor shingles, probably 
for the want of a better species,^ for 
the wood is inferior to that of the 



willow oak, which it nearly resem- 
bles. 

Q. lyra'ta, Over-cup Oak : com- 
mon in the southern states. This 
oak expands to a majestic size, and 
the influence of a deep and con* 
stantly humid soil is shown in the 
luxuriancy of its vegetation. On 
the banks of the Savannah it attains 
the elevation of eighty feet, with a 
circumference of eight to twelve 
feet. The leaves are six or eight 
inches long, smooth, narrow, lyre- 
sliaped, deeply sinuated, and borne 
by short petioles. The lobes, par- 
ticularly the two upper ones, are 
truncated, and from their resem- 
blance in this respect to those of the 
post oalc is (|eriv«d the name of 
Swamp Post OaJL The foliage is 
thick, and of a light, agreeable tint. 
It fructifies annually, and flowers in 
the month of May. The acorns, 
unFike those of the oaks in general, 
which are of an elongated, oval 
shape, are broad, round and de- 
pressed at the summit: they are 
sometimes from twelve to eighteen 
lines from the base to the summit. 
The cup, which is nearly closed, is 
thin, and its scales are terminated 
by short, firm points. The bark 
upon the trunk is white, and the 
wood,' though inferior to that of the 
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white oak and the post oak, is more 
compact than would be supposed 
from the soil in which it grows; 
the pores are observable only be* 
tween the concentric circles, and 
are more regularly disposed than in 
other trees. 

Q. MACB0CAB>A, OvtT'Cup WMte 
Oak. This interesting species i» 
most multiplied beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, in the fertile districts of 
Kentucky and West Tennessee, and 
in Upper Louisiana near the Mis* 
souri. It is called by the Americana 
Bar Oak and Over-cup White Oak. 
It is a beautiful tree, more than 
sixty feet in height, laden with a 
dark, tufted foliage. The leaves are 
larger than those of any other oak 
in the United States, being fre- 
quently fifteen incbes^long and eight 
broad: they are notched near the 
summit, and deeply lacintated be- 
low. It fructifies annually, and 
flowers in May. The acorns, "vi^ich 
are also larger than those of any 
other American species, are oval, 
and inclosed for two-thirds <^ their 
length in a thick, rugged cup, bor- 
dered with fine, flexible filaments. 
Sometimes, however, in compact 
forests, or in very temperate sea- 
sons, the filaments do not appear, 
and the edge of the cup is smooth 



and bent inwards. The fkictffiea- 
tion of this tree is not abundant, anJ 
as its wood is inferior to that of the 
white oak, it is little esteemed in 
the United States. 

Q. obtusilo'ba, P6st Oaky Bor 
WiiU Oaky Iron Oak: common 




in the middle and sovthern states. 
It rarely exceeds forty or fifty feet 
in height, with a diameter of fifteen 
inches. Its summit, even when 
compres!«ed in the forests, is dispro- 
portionably large, owing probably 
to an early divf&ion of the trunk inta 
several limbs, with which the secon- 
dary branches form more open an- 
gles than is common on other trees. 
The branches are also bent ihto el- 
bows at certain distances, whicn 
give so peculiar an appearance to 
the tree that it is easily distinguish- 
ed when the leaves are fallen. 
The bark upon the trunk is thin, 
and of a grayish white. The leaves 
are b(»iie by short petioles^ and are 
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divided ioto four or fiye roonded 
lobes, of which the two nearest the 
summit are broadest ; they are cori- 
aceous, of a dusky green above and 
grayish beneath. Toward autumn 
the ribs are of a rosy tint, instead of 
a purplish red like those of the 
scarlet oak. The fructification is 
annual, and seldom fails. It puts 
forth flowers in May, which are fol- 
lowed by small, oval acorns, covered 
for a third of their length with a 
slightly rugged, grayish cup. They 
are very sweet, and form a delicious 
food for squirrels and wild turkeys; 
hence the tree is sometimes called 
Turkey Oak. 

The wood of this tree is yellow- 
ish, with no tint of red. Growing 
upon a less humid soil, it is less 
elastic, but finer-grained, stronger 
and more durable, than the white 
oak : hence it is preferred for posts, 
and it is used witb advantage by 
wheelwrights and coopers. In ship- 
building it is used principally for the 
knees, and is admitted into the low- 
er part of the frame. It rarely fur- 
nishes side planks or timber of con- 
siderable length ; for this reason it 
is less esteemed than the white oak. 
The staves made of this tree are 
preferable to those of the white oak. 

Q« olivjefob'mis, Mossyrcup^ Oak. 



This species is very rare and little 
known except in the state of New 
York on the banks of the Hudson 
above Albany, in Genessee, and in 
the northern part of Pennsylvania. 
This tree is sixty or seventy feet in 
height, with a spacious summit and 
an imposing aspect. The bark is 
white and laminated ; but the tree 
is chiefly remarkable for the form 
and disposition of its secondary 
branches, which are slender, flexi- 
ble, and always inclined towards 
the earth. Its leaves are of a light 
green above and whitish beneath; 
they resemble those of the white 
oak in color, but differ from them 
in form, being larger, and very 
deeply and irregularly hciniated, 
with rounded lobes so various in 
shape that it is impossible to find 
two leaves that are alike. Its fruc- 
tification is annual. The flowers 
appear in May, and are succeeded 
by acorns of an elongated, oval form> 
and are inclosed in cups of nearly 
the same configuration, of which 
the scales are prominent and re* 
curved) Micept near the edge, where 
they terminate in slender, flexible 
filaments: from this peculiarity is 
derived the name of Mossy-cup 
Oak. The wood of this tree is not 
better than that of the white oak. 
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ihoogh fu snpenor to that of the red 

Q« TALTn^TBM, Pin Oak, This 
•pedes is foimd ia Massachusetts, 




but is less common than in the ti- 
cinityof New York, in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. It is 
abundant beyond the mountains, in 
Ohio, East Tennessee and the coun- 
try of the Illinois. It is said not to 
exist in Maine, Vermont and the 
southern stales. It Is a tall tree, 
which grows constancy in moist 
places, and of preference about the 
swamps inclosed in the forests. In 
these situations it is frequently more 
than eighty feet high and three or 
four feet in diameter. Its secondary 
branches are more slender and more 
numerous than is common in so 
large a tree, and are intermingled 



so as to give It at a distance the 
appearance of being stuffed. This 
singular disposition renders it dis- 
tinguishable at first sight in the 
winter.- These small limbs die as 
the tree advances, which gives the 
tree the appearance of having pins 
or trunnels driven into it : whence 
the name of Pin Oak. The leaves 
are smooth, of a pleasing green, 
supported by long petioles, deeply 
laciniated, and very similar to those 
of the scarlet oak, from which they 
differ principally in their propor- 
tions. This tree fructifies once in 
two years. The flowers put forth 
in the month of May, and are suc- 
ceeded by small, round acorns, con- 
tained in flat, shallow cups, of which 
the scales are closely applied one 
upon another. 

The bark upon the oldest trunk 
is scarcely cracked, and consists 
almost wholly of a very thick, cel- 
lular integument. The wood is 
coarse-grained, with the pores open 
and larger than those of the scarlet 
and red oaks : though stronger and 
more tenacious than those species, 
it is little esteemed for durability. 
It is used for the axletrees of mill 
wheels when white oak of sufi&cient 
dimensions cannot be procured; it 
is also sometimes, though larely, 
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made into stayes, as the species is 
little multiplied compared with the 
scarlet, red and black oaks. 

Q. fhel'los, Willow Oak: com- 
mon in the middle and southern 
states. It grows in cool, moist 
places on the borders of swamps. 
In favorable situations, it attains 
die height of fifty or sixty feet, with 
a diameter of twenty or twenty-four 
inches. The trunk, even at an 
advanced age, is covered with a 
smooth bark, remarkable for the 
thickness of its cellular integument. 
The leaves are two or three inches 
long, of a light green, smooth, 
narrow, entire, and similar to those 
of the willow, whence is derived the 
name of WtUow Oak, which is used 
in every part of North America 
where the tree is known. This 
tree fructifies once in two years. It 
flowers in May, and bears acorns of 
a dark brown color, which are small, 
bitter, and contained in shallow 
cups slightly coated with scales. 

The wood is reddish and coarse- 
grained. It is too porous to contain 
wine or spirituous liquor, and its 
staves are classed with those of red 
oak. The quantity, however, is 
small, as the tree is so little multi- 
plied that alone it would not supply 
the consumption for two years. It 



possess great strength and tenaci- 
ty, and splits more readily than the 
white oak ; hence, after being tho- 
roughly seasoned, it is employed for 
the felloes of wheels. These are 
the principal uses to which it seems 
adapted, and for these it is less pro- 
per than the post oak and white oak. 
It is sometimes employed in Georgia 
for fencing the plantations, and lasts 
only eight or nine years. As fuel 
it is very little esteemed. 

Q. FsfNus acvmiva'ta, Yellow 
Oak: common in the middle and 
western states. It is a fine tree, 
seventy or eighty feet high and two 
feet in diameter, with branches tend- 
ing rather to close round the trunk 
than to diffuse themselves horizon- 
tally. The bark upon the trunk is 
whitish, very slightly furrowed, and 
sometimes divided into plates, like 
that of the swamp white oak. The 
leaves are lanceolate, regularly 
toothed, of a light green above and 
whitish beneath. It fructifies annu- 
ally, and blooms in the month of 
May. The acorns are contained in 
scaly cups, and are sweeter than 
those of any other species in the 
United States. 

The wood of this tree is yellowish, 
though the tint is not bright enough 
to fit it for peculiar uses. Its pores 
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•le partly obliterated, irregularly 
disposed, and more numerous than 
those of any other American oak : 
this organization must impair the 
strength, and render it less durable 
than the chesnut white oak an4 the 
rock chesnut oak. As this tree is 
so thinly disseminated, it has not 
been appropriated to any particular 
use in the arts* 

Q. pri'nits CHiifQiTAPiH, Small 
Chesnut Oak: a curious but rare 
shrub, found in the northern and 
middle states. This species, and 
another, which is found in the pine 
forests of the southern states, rarely 
exceed thirty inches in height: they 
are the most diminutive of the Ame- 
rican oaks. The leaves are oval- 
acuminate, regularly but not deeply 
denticulated, of a light green above 
and whitish beneath. Its fructifica- 
tion is annual, and its flowers put 
forth in May, and are followed by 
acorns of a middling size, somewhat 
elongated, similarly rounded at both 
ends, inclosed for one-third of their 
length in scaly, sessile cups: they 
are very sweet. Nature seems to 
have sought a compensation for the 
diminutive size of this shrub in the 
abundance of its fruit: the stem, 
which is sometimes no bigger than 
a quill, is stretched at full length 



upon the ground by the weight of 
the thickly clustering acorns. 

Q. nfws DiscoL'oB, Stoamp White 
Oak. Except the state of Maine 

and the maritime parts of the 
southern states, this oak is diffused 
throughout the Union : in compari- 
son, however, with some other spe- 
cies, it is not common « It is a 
beautiful tree, more than seventy 
feet in height, of which the vegeta- 
tion is vigorous and the foliage lux- 
uriant. The leaves are six or eight 
inches long and four inches broad, 
smooth and of a dark green above, 
downy and lighter colored beneath ; 
they are entire towards the base, 
which is cuneiform, but are widened 
and coarsely toothed for two-thirds 
of their length towards the summit. 
The tree is distinguished, when 
young, by the form of its base and 
by the down upon the leaves, which 
is more sensible to the touch than 
on any analogous species. At a 
riper age the lower side of the leaf 
is of a silvery white, which is 
strikingly contrasted with the bright 
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Hreea of the upper surface; hence 
the specific name of discohr. This 
owe is of annnal fructification, and 
flowers in the month oi May. The 
acorns are sweet, but seldom abun- 
dant; they are rather large, of a 
blown compkxioD, and contained 
m a spreading cup edged by short, 
slMider filaments, more downy with- 
in than those of any other oak, and 
supported by peduncles one or two 
inches in length* 

The trunk of this tree is clad in a 
scaly, grayish-white bark. The 
wood is strong, elastic, and heavier 
dian that of the white oak. In 
stocks more than a foot in diameter 
the grain is fine and close, and the 
pores are nearly obliterated. It 
splits easily and in a straight tine, 
and is esteemed next in quality to 
the white oak, though, from its 
rareness, it is but accidentally cgsi- 
ployed in the arts. 

Q. FBi'mrs montico'la, Rock Ches' 
mtf Oak. This oak, which grows 
only in partictdar sittiations, is found 
in Uie northern and middle states. 
It is sometimes three feet in diame- 
ter, and more than sixty feet high ; 
but as its growth is usually repressed 
by the poverty of the soil, it rarely 
attains these dimensions. In open, 
elevated situations it spreads widely. 



and forms a haul like that «f iIm 
apple tree. The bcautiiul appew- 
ance of this tree, when growing in 
a fertile soil, is owing equally to the 
symmetry of its form and to the 
luxuriance of its foliage. The leaves 
are five or six inches long and three 
or lour broad, oval and uniformly 
detttic«dated, with the teeth more 
ngular but less acute than those of 
the chesnut oak. When beginning 
to open in the spring, they are 
covered with a dbick down; but 
when fudly expanded they are per- 
fectly smooth, whitish beneath, and 
of a delicate texture. The petiole 
is of a yellow color, which becomes 
lighter towards autumn. The fruc- 
tification of this tree is annwd. 
The flowers appear in the month of 
May, and are succeeded by brown 
acorns of an oblong-oval ^pe, and 
sometimes an inch in length, a third 
part ci which is contained in a 
spreading cap covered with loose 
scales: diey are sweet-tasted, and 
are a fiivorite nourishment of wild 
and domesticated animals. 

When the trunk of this tree ex- 
ceeds a foot in diameter, it is cover- 
ed with a thick, hard, deeply fur- 
rowed bark, which is esteemed in 
some parts of the United States fer 
tanning. That of the secondary 
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ImmeheB and of stocks lefis than six 
inches thick is commonly employed. 
The epidermis is strongly impreg- 
nated with the tanning principle, 
which in other species resides only 
in the cellular integument. The 
wood is reddish like that of the 
white oak, but its pores are more 
open, though its specific gravity is 
greater : pieces of both species being 
thrown into water, the white oak 
remains on the surface and the 
other at the bottom. At New York 
and on the banks of the Hudson, it 
holds the next place to the white 
oak in the construction of yesseb. 
It is employed for the lower part of 
the frame, and oftener for the knees 
and the ribs. For fuel this wood is 
next in price to the hickory. 

Q. FBi'mis falus'tbis, ChemtU 
White Oak, Swamp ChesmU Oak. 
This is an oak of the middle, 
southern, and probably the western 
states. Under favorable circum- 
stances it arrives at the height of 
ninety feet, with a proportional dia- 
meter. Its straight trunk, undivided 
and of a uniform size to the height 
of fifty feet, and its expansive, tufted 
summit, form one of the most beau- 
tiful and majestic trees of the North 
American forests. Its leaves are 
eight or nine inches long, four or five 



inches broad, oborate, deeply tooth- 
ed, of a light, shining green above 
and whitish beneath. Its fructifica- 
tion is annual. The flowers make 
their appearance in May, and are 
followed by brown, oval acorns* 
larger than those of any other spe- 
cies except the over-cup white oak, 
and are contained in shallow, scaly 
cups. Being sweet-flavored, and 
sometimes abundant, they are sought 
with avidity by wild and domesti- 
cated animals. 

The wood, which is affected by 
the richness of the soil, is inferior 
to that of the post oak, the white 
oak, and even that of the over-cup 
oak; and its pores, though nearly 
obliterated, are more open. But it 
is superior to many other species, 
and is employed for wheelwrights' 
work and for other objects which 
require strength and durability. As 
it splits in a straight line, and may 
be divided into fine shreds, it is 
chosen by the negroes for baskets 
and brooms. Its pores are too open 
to contain wine or spirituous liquors. 
In the form of rails it lasts twelve 
or fifteen years, or a third longer 
than the willow oak. It is highly 
esteemed as fuel. 

Q. fumi'la. Running Oak. This 
species is the smallest oak hitherto 
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discovered in the known world. 
Like the upland willow oak, it is 
confined to the maritime parts of 
the Carolinas, Georgia and the Flo- 
ridas, where it is called Running 
Oak. It springs with that species 
in the pine-harrens, amidst the nu* 
merous varieties of whortleberry 
and other plants which overspread 
the ground wherever there is a little 
moisture in the soil and the layer 
of vegetable mould is a few inches 
thick. 

The running oak rarely rises more 
than twenty inches in height and 
two lines in diameter. The leaves 
are of a reddish tint in the spring, 
and turn green as the season ad- 
vances. When fully developed they 
are entire, smooth, of an elongated, 
oval shape, and about two inches in 
length. It fructifies once in two 
years, and flowers in the month of 
May. The acorns are small, round, 
and similar to those of the willow 
and water oaks; they are few in 
number, and seldom arrive at ma- 
turity. No particular use is made 
of this shrub either in the mechanic 
arts or for medicine. 

Q. RU BRA, Red Oak. Next to the 
gray oak, this species is found in 
the highest latitude of all the Ame- 
rican oaks, and is one of the most 



common species in the nortbera 
states and Canada. It is a tall, 
wide-spreading tree, frequently more 




than eighty feet high, and three or 
four feet in diameter. The leaves 
are smooth and shining on both 
sides, large and deeply laciniated, 
and rounded at the base ; they are 
larger and have deeper and narrow- 
er sections on the young stocks than 
on the middle or the summit of the 
full-grown tree ; these last resemble 
the leaves of the Spanish oak, which, 
however, are always downy beneath, 
while those of the red oak are per- 
fectly smooth* In autumn they 
change to a dull red, and turn yel- 
low before they fall. The fructifi- 
cation is biennial, and it flowers in 
May. The acorns are very large 
and abundant, rounded at the sum- 
mit, compressed at the base, and 
contained in flat cups covered with 
narrow, compact scales. They are 
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fWAcioasly eaten by wild tnd do- 
mesticated animals. 

Tke bark of this tree eonsists of a 
yery thin epidermis with a thick 
cellular integument. It is exten- 
sively used in tanning, but is less 
esteemed than that of the Spanish, 
black and rock chesnnt oaks. The 
wood is reddish and coarse-grained, 
and the pores are ofWn large enough 
for the passage of a hair: it is strong, 
but not durable, and is the last 
among the oaks to be employed in 
building. Its principal use is for 
stares, which, at home, are used 
to contain salt provisions, flour, and 
other dry wares. It b little es- 
teemed for fuel. 

Q. TTNCTO'BiA, Block or Qnercitron 
Oak, Ydl&w Oak. Except the state 
of Maine, the northern part of New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Tennes- 
see, tibis species b found throughout 
the United States on both sides of 
^e Alleghanies, and is etvrywhere 
d^led Bhek Oak^ except in some 
parts of New England, where it is 
called YeUaw Oak. This oak is one 
of die loftiest trees of the American 
forests, being eighty or ninety feet 
high and four or five feet in diame- 
ter. The trunk is covered with a 
deeply furrowed bark, of middling 
^ckness, and generally of a black 



or very deep brown color, whence 
probably is derived the name of 
Black OaL The leaves are large. 




deeply laciniated, and divided into 
four or five lobes: they resemble 
those of the scarlet oak, but have 
less deep and open sinuses, are less 
shining, of a duller green, and in 
the spring and during a part of the 
summer have their surfaces rough- 
ened virith small glands, which are 
sensible to the eye and to the touch. 
The same appearance is observed 
on the young shoots, the leaves of 
which change in autumn to a dull 
red, and those of the -old trees to 
yellow, beginning with the petiole. 
This tree fructifies once in two 
years, and its flowers put forth in 
May. The acorns generally grow 
in clusters, are of a brown color, 
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« thick) scaljr cap. Tlus speeiM is 
01016 xemaf fctble than aay other for 
producing the oak apple. 

The wood is reddiih and eearae* 
ipraiaed, with empty pomi; it ia, 
iieweyer, mote esteemed for streagtk 
and dsfability than t^t of any 
other oak pf btenoial firnctificatioa* 
As it is abundant ip the middle and 
northern states, it furqishe^ a large 
part of the re^ «ai; $ta9€$ exported.to 
the West ladies, or employed at 
hem/e tocootaiu flour, salted prori* 
sions and molasses^ It is said to 
famish the best of'fael except tbe 
hickories. The bark is extensively 
ased in turning, as it is easily pro* 
cored and is rich in tannin. The 
only incontenience which attends it 
is imparting a yellow color to the 
leather, whioh inust be disdiarged 
by a particular process, to prevent 
its staining the stockings: it is a 
great error to assert that ihis eokiv 
augments its value. From the <xh> 
iular integument of the black oak is 
obtained the quer^tran^ of wbioh 
great use is made in dyeing wool, 
silk and paper hangings. This sub- 
stance was first prepared as a dye 
by Dr. Bancroft ; he has given it the 
name of quercitron^ by which it is 
now universally recognised. 
16 



Q. TfvBiis, lite OaL This sp» 
otes, whidi is confined to die marl* 
time parts of the southern states, 
die Floridas and Leuiiiaaay is 
known only by the name of Idet 
OaL It is oommonly forty ot fifty 
feet in height, and from one to two 
leet in diameter; bat it is some* 
t^mes muck larger. like BMBt 
other trees, it has, when insnbled, 
a wide and tufted summit, its 
trunk is sometimce undivided fa 
eighteen ^ twenty ieet, but often 
ramifies at half this height, and at 
a distance it has the appeuence of 
an old apple tree or pear tree. The 
leaves are oval, coriaceous, of a 
dark green above and whitish boK 
nealh: they persist during several 
years^ and are partially reaewed 
every spring. On trees reared upon 
plantations, os growing in cool s^ 
they ace one half kisger, Md are 
often denticulated: upon stodciB ^ 
two or three years diey are eem» 
mealy very distinctly toothed^ It 
ffuetifies once in two yean. The 
flowers make their appeaianee in 
the month of May, which ave 8uc« 
seeded by acorns of a lengthened^ 
oml form, nearly bkck^ and con* 
Uuned in shallow, grayish, pedun^ 
culated cups. 

The bark upon tbe trunk of this 
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trae is blaekiah, hard and Aiek. 
The wood is heavy, compact, fine- 
grained, and of a yellowish, color, 
which deepens as the tree advances 
in age. The nnmber and closeness 
of' the concentric circles evince the 
slowness of its growth. As it is 
very strong, and incomparably more 
dnrable than the best white oak, it 
is hi^y esteemed in ship-building, 
and is consumed not only in the 
oonntry wfaidi produces it, but still 
more extensively in the northern 
states. From its great durability 
when perfectly seasoned, it is al- 
most exclusively emfHoyed for the 
upper part of the frames of vessels. 
To compensate its excessive weight, 
it is joined with the red cedar, 
which is extremely light and equally 
lasting. This tree does not afibrd 
large timber; but its wide and 
branching summit makes amends 
for this disadf antage by furnishing 
a great number of knees, of which 
there is never a sufficient quantity 
in the dock-yards. This wood is 
said to make the best of trunnels. 
It is also employed for the naves 
and felloes of heavy wheels, for 
which it is superior to the white 
oak: it is more proper, also, for 



screws and for the cogs of miff' 
wheels. The bark is excelleiit for 
tanning, but is only accidentally 
employed, and its wood is highly 
esteemed for fuel. 

The oak is a genus of trees which 
affords some of its species in all the 
countries of the temperate zones of 
both hemispheres; and for its tim- 
ber, fuel, bark, or fruit, is one of the 
most hnportant. The timber fur- 
nished by the white oak for a vari- 
ety of purposes, and by the live oak 
for ship4>nilding, could not be re- 
placed by that of any other trees in 
the United States. The bark of 
many species is the best for tanning' 
leather that can be procured; and 
for beauty, and a clean, healthy as* 
pect, as an ornamental or shade 
tree, the scarlet oak is equal, if not 
superior, to any exotic that has been 
introduced. In the great forests of 
the west, their acorns furnish food 
for thousands of swine, innumerable 
droves of wild turkeys, &c. The 
Cork Tree, Q.'su'beb, also belongs 
to this genus, producing acorns like 
the rest of the family. It is culti- 
vated in Spain, Portugal, and the 
souths of France, and furnishes the 
common cork of commerce. 
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RANUN'CULUS. Crowfoot, 13 
-*-4. Calyx inferior, of fiTO egg- 
^aped, deciduous leaves; petals 
five, Toundisk, shining; nectary a 
pore at the base of eadi petal, gene- 
rally covered by a scale; filaments 
numerous, thread-like, much shorter 
than the petals; anthers linear, or 
he^rt-shaped, erect, two-ceUed ; ger- 
mens numerous^ collected into a 
round head; styles none; stigmas 
small ; seeds numerous, ^[g^shaped, 
tipped with a point or hook. 

R. Fi.iM^inTLA, Small Speairwort : 
leaves between lanoe-shaped and 
linear, with a thickened tip, nearly 
entire, stalked; stem decumbent at 
the base ; root fibrous ; seeds smooth ; 
stem from six to eighteen inches 
long, sometimes entirely de<(5umbent, 
sll^tiy branched, leafy; leaves al- 
ternate, the lower ones sometimes 
broad ; petals gold-yeliow ; nectaries 
minute. This )plant is extremely 
acrid, and is used in the Hebrides 
for raising blisters. Dr. Withering 
recommends the distilled water as 
an instantaneous emetic in cases 
of poisoning. Flowers small, soli- 
tary, yellow ; June to August ; per^ 
ennial; grows in wet places. 



R. Auaic'oinjs, Golddochy Wood 
Crowfoot: root>leaves kidney-shap- 
ed, crenate, three-cleft; stem-leaves 
fii^fered, with linear segments ; stem 
many-fiowered; calyx colored; root 
fibrous; stem about a foot high, 
erect, branched; leaves more or 
less downy; flowers terminal^ soli- 
tary, gold-yellow; calyx pale yel- 
low, hairy ; nectary a naked pore. 
Perennial; flowers in April and 
May; grows in woods and bushy 
places, 

R. LiN^GiTA, Greater Spearwort: 
leaves lance-shaped, pointed, nearly 
sessile, somewhat serrate; stem 
erect, many-flowered ; root fibrous ; 
seeds smooth ; stem about three feet 
high, with close-pressed hairs; ca- 
lyx hairy; petals bright yellow; 
nectary covered by a small scale. 
Perennial ; flowers in July and Au- 
gust; grows in ditches and at the 
edges of lakes and pools ; not com* 
mon. 

R. scslera'tvs, CeUry-leaved 
Crowfoot: stem erect, hollow, much 
branched ; leaves smooth, lower 
ones palmate, upper fingered ; fhiit 
oblong; seeds very numerous, mi- 
nute; root fibrous; stem from six 
inches to two feet high, smooth, 
round, leafy; lower leaves stalked, 
upper sessile, uppermost undivided; 
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ow; oi^yx haiiy. Deflected ; necuury 
MBtewhai tiMtar. This wjfmm it 
fOEtnemdy aerid, and btisleff tk« 
ikia. AwMud; flpvairf from Jimm 
|Q gepic^ober; gtom in w»terir 
placet. 

9ii$t0r<tg)$: icalyx acikctad; flavr 



ternate ; root fibrous ; seeds tid)er- 
eolated ; stem from three inches to 




er«ata]ks ftnroved; alfm eroet, mat 
nir-fiowered; lesres eempoond ; root 
baB)QU8; seeds smooth; rootasolid 
roimd bnlb ; stem about a fo()t higli, 
hairy ; lower leaves coraponad, theif 
leaflets cot or lobed; flowers <ef« 
minal, ssAitary; ealyx-leaves egg- 
sh^^, hairy; petals gold-yellow; 
neetary covered by a scale. Pei^ 
ennial ; i^ywets ix^ May ; grows in 
paatiues and meadows ; very com? 
mem 

E. Hmsu'TTTS, Pale Havry Cr4>Uh 
fiot : calyx reflected, pointed ; stem 
erect, many-flowered, hairy ^ leaves 




a (pot high ; flowef'Stalks furrowed, 
hairy; calyx hairy, reflected; petals 
^E^yellow; nectary covered by a 
scale. Annual ; floaters fcora Inne 
to October ; grows in moist meadows 
and waste gronnd ; icomnion. 

B* ke'psns, €reepkig Cfot^^: 
ealyx spreading; flow^r-§talk9 ^r 
rowed; ronners creqnqg; leayjss 
iBompound, erept, the nj^rmosjt qir 
tire ; stem erect cor a^cendi^g, about 
^ foot high, l^kiry ; leaves twice t^- 
oale; flowers gold-yeD^sw; nfeotary 
eovesed by a notched scale. Fenan? 
nial ; flowief s in the snmYper mpnjt^; 
grows in neh 9^11^ hy w^ls, ^ h| 
shady places ; commpn. 

R. VcajB, J^ght Vsa^ Qrov^ 
foot: calyx spreading; flower-st^Llks 
round; leaves tripaititej their seg^ 
ment? three-deft and out, 4ipse of 
the uppen]Qost linear and ^tue; 
stem erect, two feet high, cqv^if4 
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itdtk cfoicprtiied htatt, inttDy*flair- 
€red; ctAft Ittiry; ^tals brigkt 
yellow ; nectary eofered by a leale. 
Pereaiiial; ilowera ia Jme aad Jvp 
ly ; grows ia meadows aad paittties; 
«omnioii. 

R. HBDiBA'cEim, /vy-Ieotml GnM^ 
foot: etemereeping; leaves tmoodi, 
nmadiah or kidney-ehaped, with 
three or five roaaded entire lobes; 
petals small; stamens from five to 
ten; stem creeping of floating; 
leaves stalked, dark green. Peren- 
nial ; flowers from May to August; 
IfTOWs in ditdies and mnddy jdaces. 

R. aqua'tilis, Water Onowfo&t: 
immersed' leaves in fine hair-lifce 
segments; floating leaves three- 
lobed, bluntly crenate ; stems sul^ 
mevsed, branched ; flowers on long 
stalks, rising a tittle out of the wa- 
ter; petals white, yellow at th^e 
base. Perennial; flowers in May 
and Jane ; grows in ditches, ponds, 
smd rivers. 

RAPH'ANUS. Radirii. 15. Ca- 
Ipt of four oUong, parallel, erect, 
decidoQUS leaves, two of them slight- 
ly prominent at the base; petals 
inversely egg-shaped mr heart-shap- 
ed, spreading, wiih linear, erect 
daws ; filaments awl-shaped, erect, 
a gbind within each of the diorter, 
and one at the outside of each pair 



of ibe Integer; anthers obkng ; ger^ 
men cylindrical, tapering ; style awl^ 
shaped; stigma knobbed, small; pod 
oblong, tapering upward^ irregiidarly 
temid, as if jointed, leathery, with 
two incomplete cells; seeds gfabuM 
lar, arranged in a single row. 

R. nAPHABis'TEuv, Wild Maiuh: 
pods oneHBelled, jmnted, striated; 
kaves lyre-shaped ; the wbole phwt 
rough with bristles ; stem from one 
to two feet high ; flowers pale yel- 
low. Annual ; flbwers in the sum- 
mer months; grows in fields and 
waste places. 

R. SAT^vus is &e well-known 
radish of the gardens. 

RfflNANTHUS. Yellow Rat- 
tie. 14^2. Calyx of one leaf, 
roundish, inflated, compressed, witb 
four nearly eqfilal, acute, marginal 
teeth; corolla gaping 9 tube nearly 
cylindrical, as long as the calyx; 
upper lip narrower, helmet-shaped, 
cbmpreraed, slightly cleft; lower 
lip broiider. expanded, deeply di- 
vided into three obtuse segment^ 
the middle one somewhat larger; 
fiknlients thread-shaped, shorter 
than the upper lip, and concealed 
by it; anthers two-lobed, hairy; 
germen egg-shaped, coinpressedi 
with a channd at each side ; style 
iliiead-sh^^ curved, ft little lon^ 
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er than the stameiiB; stigma obtuse, 
bent inwards; capsule roundish, 
compressed, with a small point, two- 
celled, two-ralTed ; partitions trans- 
Terse» united; seeds compressed, 
imbricated, bordered. 

R. cjus'ta-oal'li, YdUfw Rattie: 
stem branched; leares lance-shap- 
ed, serrate; calyx smooth; seeds 
with a dilated membranous border ; 




stem about a foot high, generally 
with few branches, sometimes 
bushy; leares rough, wrinkled; 
flowers axillar, crowded into a leafy 
spike; calyx membnmous; corolla 
yellow; the ripe seeds rattle in the 
capsule; annual; flowers in July; 
grows in pastures ; common. 

RHODODENDRON. 10-1. 

R. XAX^iMtni, Dwarf Rese Bay : 
leares oblong, gkbrous, discolored 
beneath; umbels terminal; coroUa 
rotate; petals roundish. This splen- 
did-flowering shrub is common in 
Ihe mountainous regions of the mid^ 



die and southern states, and' i» 
sometimes, but rarely, met with in 
Massachusetts. It sometimes at- 
tains the height of twenty or twen- 
ty-five feet, with a diameter of four 
or five inches. When the leaves 
are beginning to unfold themselveft 
they are rose-eolored, and covered 
with red down ; when fully expand- 
ed they are smooth, five or six inch- 
es long, of an elongated-oval form, 
and of a thick, coriaceous texture. 
They are ever-green,, and are par- 
tially renewed once in three or four 
years. It puts forth flowers in the 
month of June and July, which are 
commonly rose-colored, with yellow 
dots on the inside, and sometimes 
they are perfectly #hite. They are 
always collected at the extremity of 
the branches in beautiful groupsy 
whidi derive additional lustre itom 
tiie foliage which surrounds them. 
The- seeds are extremely minute, 
and are contained in capsules that 
open in autumn for their escape. 
The wood is hard, compact and fine- 
gramed; but it h inferior in these 
respects to that of the moftntain 
hiurel. It is appropriated to no 
particular use in the arts. 

RHUS. Sumach. 5—3. 

R. gla'bra, iSmooM Sumach: lea^ 
lets lanceolate, acuminate^ with 
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<lo9e flemtores, smooth on both 
«ide8^ whitish beneath ; flowers di- 
CBcious, in dense terminal clusters, 
sQooeeded by crimson-oofanred ber- 
ries, which in aatumn become co- 
fered with a whitish or rose-colored, 
extremely acid substance; flowers 
in Jane, Jaly; height about eighc 
^t ; common abont the borders of 
fields and pastures ; lands neglected 
for a few years will sometimes be 
entirely overran with it. 

Velvet Sumach : leaflets lanceolate, 
acuminate, finely senated, hairy 
beneath. A larger species than the 
last, with similar flowers and fmit. 
It reaches the height of twenty feet. 
Flowers in June; grows in low 
grounds. 

The ieares and young shoots of 
these shrubs are used for tanning 
moDoeco leather. A red dye is ob- 
tained from the berries of R. glabra. 

R. TERinx, Poison Dogwwd, Poi» 
ton Sumach, Peison Elder : leaflets 
entire, annual, acuminate, smooth ; 
leaf-stalks entire, equal ; panicle di^ 
fuse; flowers dicecioas. This is a 
handsome shrub of our swamps, 
Teaching about fifteen feet, with an 
open or diffuse top, the branches 
growing out m a horizontal direc- 
tiott. It may be readily known by 



the leaf-stalks, which are always 
Tery smooth and shining, and gene- 




rally of a fine red or purple color. 
Not only the whole plant, but the 
effluTia arising from it, is very poi- 
sonous to' Some constitutions, pro- 
ducing inflammation. The Japan 
varnish is made from this species. 

RHYNCHOSTORA* 3-1. Ca- 
lyx a chafi'-scale ; corolla n6ne, ex- 
cepting a few bristles ; spikes of few 
flowers, together with numerous, 
empty, crowded chafT-scales, imbri- 
cated al! round ; laments hair-like ; 
anthers linear, erect ; germen supe- 
rior, roundish ; style hair-like, en- 
larged at the base; seed roundish, 
hard, crowned by the permanent 
base of the style. 

R. al'ba, Whtte-headed Beak- 
rush: kaves tapering, linear, chan- 
nelled ; spikes forming a somewhat 
corymbose head; stamens two: 
straw from ^xe to ten inches high^ 
triangular, very slender; leaves 
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larger tkml lenf a little 
longer than tbe hea^ of flowers, 
which is white ; stigmas two ; seed 
inrersely egg-shaped; perennial; 
flowers in Julf and August ; grows 
in wet, hoggy places. 

R. Fin'oA, Mrtmnhheaded Beak- 
rush : leares thread-shaped ; spikes 
forming an egg-shaped head ; three 
stamens; smaller than the last; 
leayes not tapering ; head of flowers 
rpddish Inrown ; perennial ; flowers 
in June ; grows in swamps. 

RraES. Currant. 5—1. Calyx 
superior, of one leaf, tumid, perma- 
nent, wiUi fire oblong, spreading, 
marginal segmenu; petals fife, 
smaU, obtuse, erect, from the edge 
of the oal3rx ; filaments awl-shaped, 
short, oreet, arising from the calyx ; 
anthers compressed, two-lobed ; ger^ 
men roundish; style cleft; stigma 
obtuse; berry g^bular, dimpled, 
one-celled, with two lateral, longitu- 
dmal receptacles ; seeds numerous, 
roundish, somewhat compressed. , 

R. tbiflo'bitm, Wild Ch amherrj f: 
prickles solitary; leares smooth, 
three or fiTe-lobed, cut-toothed ; pe- 
duncles two or three-flowered ; pedi- 
cels elongated ; petals spatulate,un« 
dukte ; style rough with soft hairs, 
semi-two or three-fid, exserted ; ber- 
ries smooth, pale red. A bushy 
shrub, three or four feet high, with 



fruit resembling the t 

berry. Flowets green ; May ; grewis 

in woods. 

R. BfoSMS, Mountain Currtmt: 
branches upright; leaves smoetb 
above, the Tcins hairy beneath, lobes 
and teeth acjBte; racemes loosely 
many-flow«red, stiffly upright; ber- 
ry ronc^ baity, red; flowers green; 
June. A handsome shrub, growing 
on our northern mountains. 

R. cthos'bati, SwHunp Cteaa^er" 
ff: prickles sub-axiUary; berries 




prickly, racemose, dull brown ; flow- 
ers green; June. A handsome spe- 
cies of some of the northern meun* 
tains, about four feet high. 

R. FLOx'iDinc, Large-Jhrnering^ 
CwrrmU: leaves dotted on each 
side; racemes pendulous; flowers 
cylindrical; braeteas longer than 
the germen; flowers green; May. 
A handsome shrub, with black,' in- 
sipid fruit, three or four feet high, 
growing in woods. 

R. ulcuS'tre, Swamp €ho$iierry r 
spine sub-axillary, eomponud; stem 
rough all over with stiff hairs; 
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Imff lobed beyond the luddle; 
berrieB Tacemose^ lough with long 
prickles; flowers w^ll, yellow; 
Jttw. A bendsome shrub of our 
ilorlhefii woods, about four feet high. 

R. bu'bevx, with a whhe variety, 
is the eommorn eurraat of the ga^ 
dens. R. ni^gbuh, the Black Cut' 
nmij is also cultivated, R. aj/ms^ 
UM, €hfidm CwrrmUy a beautiful spe- 
cies with yellow flowers, has beea 
introduced into our gardens as an 
ornamental shrub. Its height is 
about eight feet. It is a native ^ 
Missouri, and is sometimes called 
Mtnowri Currant. 

ROBINIA. Locust Tree. 17—4. 

R. fsbudaca'cia, Lociut: racemes 
with one^flowered pedicels; leaves 




piniaied, with from eight to twelve 
pairs of leaflets and a terminal one ; 
pods smooth. From the excellent 
properties of its wood, and the bea<»- 
ty of its foliage and flowers, the lo- 
ctnl ranks in the first class of the 
trees of the American forests. In 



Um Atlantie states it begins to grow 
natwrally in Pennsylvania^ between 
Lancaster aAd Harrisburgh, in the 
latitude of forty degrees twenty mi- 
nutes. West of the mountains it is 
found two or three degrees farther 
north. In iavorabk situations it 
sometimes exceeds four foet in dia- 
meter and seventy or eighty feet in 
height, which is twice the mze it 
attains east of the mountains. On 
the trui^ and large limbs of the old 
locttsty the bark is very thick and 
deeply furrowed. The young tree, 
till it attains the diameter of two or 
three inches, is Srmed with formida- 
ble thorns, which disappear in its 
mature age. The foliage is light 
and agreeable to the eye. Each 
leaf is composed of opposite leaflets, 
eight, ten, or twelve, and sometimes 
more, in nunber, surmeonted by tai 
odd OBe» The leaflets are nearly 
sessile, ofval, thin, of a tat texture, 
and of so smooth a surface that the 
dust is blown off from them as it 
alii^ts. These leaves are rarely 
injured by insects. The flowers, 
which open in the month of May, 
are disposed in numerous, pendulous 
bunches : they are perfectly white, 
and diffuse the most delicious odor. 
Their fine effect, heightened by the 
fresh tint of the light green foliage, 
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fcnden this tree one of the most 
admired in Earope among the orna- 
mental trees. To the flower suc- 
ceeds a narrow, flat pod, about three 
inches long, containing five or six 
small seeds, which are commonly 
brown, and sometimi^s black. 

The wood of the locust, which is 
commonly of a greenish-yellow co- 
lor, marked with brown veins, is 
Tery hard, compact, and susceptible 
of a brilliant polish ; it is possessed 
of great strength with but little 
elasticity. Its most raluable pro- 
perty is that of the power of resist- 
ing decay longer than .almost any 
other species of wood. In naval 
ardiitecture the shipwrights use as 
much locust wood as they can pro- 
cure. It is as durable as the live 
oak and the red cedar, with the ad- 
vantage of being stronger than the 
one and lighter than the other. It 
enters, with the live oak, the white 
oak and the red cedar, into the up- 
per and lower parts of the frame, 
though in a very small proportion. 
It is also used for the trunnds, or 
the pins destined to attach the side- 
planks to the frame. Instead of de- 
caying, they acquire with time an 
extreme hardness, and they are 
used, to the exclusion of all others, 
in ihe ports of the middle and 



northern states. In the construc- 
tion of houses, even of such as are 
wholly of wood, the locust is Hot 
extensively employed in those parts 
of the country where it is most mul- 
tiplied : the use to which it is more 
particularly applied is to support the 
sUlSf at the beams on which the 
frame rests. These sills are of oak, 
and if they were placed immediately 
on the ground, they would decay 
more rapidly than the locust. From 
the hardness of the wood when sea- 
soned, from the fineness of its grain, 
and its lustre when polished, it has 
been extensively substituted by turn- 
ers for the box wood in many spe- 
cies of light work, such as small 
domestic wares, toys, &c. It is 
highly esteemed for posts of fence 
and for fuel. This invaluable pro- 
perty of durability, which is pos- 
sessed by this tree in a great degree, 
far superior to that of any other ex- 
cept the red mulberry, sufficiently 
indicates the purposes to which it 
may be advantageously applied ; but 
its use is limited to the objects 
which we have enumerated. 

There are said to be several vari- 
eties of locust growing in the United 
States ; those trees are reputed the 
best whose heart is red; the next 
in esteem are those with a greenish- 
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yeUow heart ; and the least Tahiable 
are those with a white heart. From 
this variety in the cotor of the wood, 
which probably arises from a differ- 
ence of soOy are derived the names 
ci Redf Green^ and WhUe Loaui, 
In the western statcfs there is a 
variety which is sometimes called 
Biack Locust. 

B.. VQCo'sA, RoK'flowering Idh^ 
east: racemes with one-flowered 
pedicels; leaves pinnate, with a 
terminal, add leaflet; branches and 
pods viscid with glands. This lo« 
cost is common only in the southern 
states east of the Alleghanies. It 
is not so large as the preceding spe- 
cies; its ordinary statar<e does not 
exceed forty feet, with a diameter 
of ten or twelve inches. Its branch- 
es, like those of the locust, are gar- 
nished with thorns, which, however, 
are smaller and less numerous. 
The annual shoots are of a doll red 
color, and ar^ covered with a viscid, 
adhesive humor. The foliage is 
thick, and of a dusky green. The 
leaves are five or six inches long, 
and are composed of opposite leaf- 
lets, tea, twelve or more in number, 
with a terminal odd one. The leaf- 
lets are about an incKia length, 
oval, nearly sessile, smooth, and of 
a fine texture. The flowers are in 



open bunches, four or five inches 
long. They are numerous and of a 
beautiful roscscolor, but'destitute of 
firagrance. This tree not unfire- 
quently blooms twice in a year, and 
it would form one of the most bril- 
liant ornaments of the park and of 
the garden. The seeds are small, 
and contained in hairy pods t^o or 
three inches long and three or four 
lines broad. 

The wood of this tree is of a 
greeni^ color, like that of the com- 
mon species, which it resembles also 
in its other properties: but the infe- 
rior size of the tree, notwithstanding 
its surprisingly rapid growth, ren- 
ders it less interesting to the arts. 

RCySA. Rose. 12—^. Calyx 
of one leaf, inferior, with a pitcher- 
shaped tube, contracted at the sum- 
mit, permanent, and finally succu- . 
lent, the limb deeply divided into 
five deep, lance-shaped, pointed seg- 
ments, either all simple, or two of 
them with leafy appendages on both 
sides, oae with appendages on one 
side only, and the other two naked 
on both sides ; petals five, inversely 
heart-shaped ; filaments thread-like, 
numerous, much shorter than the 
petals; anthers roundish, flattened, 
two-lobed; germens numerous, ob- 
long, lining the tube of the calyx, 
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kllKtpeiMdwitk silky hiin; styks 
one to each germeiv IammI; ttig^ 
Biaftotoue; finik globular « egg- 
shaped, formed of ibe penDasent, 
pulpxi eolored tube of Ibe ci^ya^ 
dooed at tke top; seeds maAcnmsi 
bristly, luung the calya^ and isiler- 
spersed with hairs. 

brUr: fruit inversely egg-shaped, 
bristly towards the baiae; calyx pi»- 
Bate ; prickles hooked, conpiesiaed, 
with smaller straighter Mes inter- 
qpersed; leaflets elliptical, dottbly 
serrate, hairy, covered beneath with 
mstpcolored glands; stem bushy, 
about four feet hig^; prickles scat- 
tered, hooked, conical, interspersed 
with others of a snuUler size; sti- 
pules narrow knoe-shapcd, doeely 
£dnged with glands, as are the leaf- 
lets; petals bright pink; fruit scar- 
let; flowers in June and July; 
grows in dry bushy places. As in- 
tcoestiBg a species as can be found 
in field or garden. The odor of the 
leaTes, when bruised or riMed, is 
peculiar, and very gratrful. 

There are several other species of 
wild rose, thamost interesting oma- 
moits of our woods, swamps and 
pastures. No plant has been so 
highly and universally esteemed as 
the rose. Cultivatiim has multij^ied 



the species imd endbsa vkiietieB^ 
and there is taece a garden without 
some of them. One gsrdor, in 
Frtbioe, is said to ooiHauir nine kua^ 
died difoeni kinds. 

BU'BUS. Bn&mble. 12— a. C^ 
lyx inferior, of one leaf, widi five 
l^lOog^ spreading, permiment seg- 
ments; petals five, round, as-kmg 
as the calyx ^ laments hair-like, 
dhorter than the petals; anthers 
roundish, flattened, two^lobed ; ger- 
mens numerous^ globular, crowded 
closely together into a romnd head; 
styles one to each germen, small, 
hair-like, ktcMd; stigmas simple^ 
permanent ; berry compound, gMu- 
kr, concave, deciduous, of several 
round, juicy grains, upon a comical, 
spongy receptade; seeds solitary, 
oblong. 

R. oociDBiiTA'Lis, Tliindpie'iierry^ 
BUck Raspberry : leaves trifdiate, 
lirhite beneath ; stem prickly ; ^peti- 
oles round; flowani white; May, 
June ; perennial ; fruit regular. 
Mack, of an agreeable taste ; height 
four or five feet ; common in thkk- 
ets and about fences. 

B. STBioo^sus, Red Raspben^: 
unarmet^ hispid; leaflets ^ee, or 
jwrnate-qninate, ovate, blunt af 
base, white beneath; odd leaf cor* 
date; flowers white, clustering, ter- 
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I; bcrrieflccdjof aiiek,Uk»te, 
peeoliar flavor; floiftti in May; 
perennial; gmws ia thiektU and 
^fences, tomatimas oowring acrei 
of reoasdir eleaiei woodkads. 

£. vxLLO'am, TdU Mackbennf^ 
Bgk Bh^iberry: leavte trifi^ta 
anpunale, indy aenata, rillona an 
each eida; 8tcB» and pttioLn pridt* 
ly; racemes treat; flownra vitita; 
Jane; pereuiial; fruit abondaati 
iong» shining, raif twaet; gwna 
in thickets and by road>sidea. Fi- 
gured in Bigelow's Medical Botany. 

R. tmtia'lis, Jjow Blackberry: 
procumbent, prickly; stipules suba- 
Itte; leases three to five-digitate; 
leaflets orate, oblong, smoothish, 
serrate; pedicels solitary; flowers 
white, solitary; May; froit large, 
black, shining, s om ewhat inegnlar, 
very sweet; common in dry, neg- 
keted pastures. 

These are tlie most interesting 
species of this kige fiimily of ' i^ants. 
They are a prickly, olotfaes-tearing 
noe ; but aa tlieir fruit is deUeions, 
like the fox in the faUe, we can 
tolerate their bad qualities on ae** 
eooat oi their good ones. 

RO'MEX. Bock. 6--8. Ca* 
hpL inferior, of three obtuse, perma- 
nent iearea; petals thre^, larger 
than the calyx, and similar in color, 



bnl tiiiniier and more Tsiny, ] 
nent, ultimately enlarged and eas* 
verging fMwuid the seed; filaments 
tkiead-ahaped, very short; anthers 
eveel, oblong, two-lobed; germen 
superior, triangular ; styles thread* 
shaped, ^preadii^g, standing out be* 
tween the petals ; stigpaia large, in 
many tufted segments ; seed siai^ 
triangttfanr, polished. 

R. SAiTGiniv^Qa, Bhody-tfemed 
Dock: enlavged petals epiiie, ob* 
long, one at least bearing^ a tuber* 
cle; leaves lanoe-shaped, somewhat 
heart-shaped; stem two or three 
feet hi^, erect, branched, lealy, 
reddiah; leaves all stalked, «li^tly 
curled at the edges. Peraaaiai; 
flowers in July ; gsows in woods 
and waste places. 

R. cxn'pus, Cwied Dodk: en- 
larged petals entire, egf^shapad, all 
hearing a toberole; leaves Unoe^ 
shaped, wavy, acule; stem two or 
tiuee feet high, erect, panicM, 
leafy ; dusters of numerous talbat 
whorls, of droqxing flowers ; a<veiy 
troublceome weed. Perennial ; 
flowers in July ; grovn m pasitea, 
waste places, &c. ; camaMn. 

R. ACV^TtTB, 8harp4eaved Book: 
eaSarged petals oblong, ahseoiefty 
toodied, sdl bearing a tuberd^) 
leaves between obloag mid hearts 
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liuiped, pointed; claiten leafy; 
stem ttboat two feet high, angokr, 
fnnowed, leafy, altematelf brandi- 
ed; leaves stalked ; branches loose, 
bearing nameroos distant whorls of 
flowers. Perennial ; flowers in In- 
ly ; grows in watery places. 

R. obtusvo'lius, Btoad^eaved 
Dock: enlarged petals toothed, one 
principally bearing a tubercle ; root- 
leares h(«rt«shaped, obtuse ; stem 
rooghish; stems about three feet 
hi^ erect, branched, furrowed, 
leafy; root-leayes very large, the 
others more narrow, all notched 
and curled more or less at the edge ; 
a troublesome weed. Perennial; 
flowers in July and August ; grows 
about houses, in waste places and 
fields. 

R. acxtosel'la, Sheep'i Sorrel: 
enlarged petals destitute of tuber- 
cles; leares halbert-shaped ; stem 
from four inches to a foot high, 
erect, leafy ; the whole plant is 
powerfully add, but less juicy than 
the preceding. Perennial; flowers 
in the summer months; grows in 
pastures, cultivated fields, and waste 
places; common. 

RUFPIA. 4—3. Calyx none; 
corolla none; anthers four, sessile, 
equal, roundish ; germens four, egg- 
diaped,'clo8e together ; styles none; 



sUgmas obtuse; seeds four, egg* 
shaped, obliquely pointed, each 
elevated on a long stalk. 

R. MABfTiMA, Sia Ruppia^ Sea 
ToMsd'gnut : the only species. The 
whole plant submersed ; roots 
fibrous, tufted ; stem long, slender, 
round, much branched, leafy ; leaves 
linear, alternate ; spikes two-flower- 
ed, on short aziUar stalks. Peren- 
nial; flowers in August and Sep* 
tember ; grows in salt water, ditches 
and pools. 

s. 

SAGITTARU. Arrow-Head. 
21^7. Barren flowers numerous: 
calyx of three egg-shaped, perma- 
nent leaves ; corolla of three roaad* 
ish, spreading, deciduous petals, 
thrice the size of the calyx; fila- 
ments numerous, about twenty-four, 
awl-shaped, collected into a round 
head; anthers heart-shaped, much 
shorter than the petals. 

Fertile flowers fewer, below the 
others: calyx and corolla as above; 
germens numerous, collected into a 
head, compressed, bulging extern 
nally, tapering into very short styles ; 
stigmas acute, permanent; seeds 
numerous, inversely egg-shaped, 
compressed, margined. 
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S. aiGiiTiFO'LiA, Common Arrouh 
Bud : leares arrow-shaped, acute ; 
leaves all firom the root, oq long cel- 




lular stalka; flowers white, three in 
a whorl; perennial; flowers in Ju- 
ly; grows in ditches and at the 
edges of pools and rivers. 

SALICOR'NIA. Glasswort. 1 
—1. Calyx inferior, of one leaf, 
undivided, tumid, permanent ; co- 
rolla none ; filament one or two, 
longer than the calyx ; anther ob- 
long, two-lobed, erect ; germen egg- 
duiped, under the stamen; style 
short, undivided; stigma cldk ; 
seed egg-shi^ped, invested by the 
calyx. 

S. hesba'cea. Common Jointed 
CHastwort or SaUwort^ Marsk San^ 
phire: stem herbaceous, erect; 
joints compressed, notched, their in- 
tervals somewhat enlarged upwards ; 
apikes tapering upwards; one foot 
lugh; stem bushy, green, the 
branches nearly cylindrical; spikes 



of numerous short joints, each bear- 
ing three sessile flowers on two op- 
posite sides; annual; flowers m 
August and September; grows on 
muddy or moist sandy sea-shores; 
frequent; has a saltish taste, is 
eaten by cattle, and makes a good 
pickle. The various species of this 
genus are employed on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean for making 
barilla. 

SAXIX. Willow. 22—2. Bar- 
ren flowers : catkin oblong, imbri- 
cated all round; calyx an oblong, 
spreading, one-flowered scale: co- 
rolla none ; nectary a small, oblong, 
compressed gland, at the base of the 
scale, sometimes double ; filaments 
generally two, but varying from 
one to five or more, thread-shaped, 
longer than the calyx ; anthers two- 
lobed, two or four-celled. 

S. eriocefh'ala, Swamp WiUow : 
dianchous; twigs downy; leaves 
oblong-oval, somewhat retuse at the 
base, serrulate ; aments oval, very 
villous. A small tree, very common 
in meadows and low grounds by the 
side of brooks. The catkins are 
among the first to show themselves 
in the early spring. They are im- 
mediately followed by the bright 
green, silky leaves, and the tree 
wears quite a gay ^appearance. 
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8. YTtKULtnA^ Ydhw WOaw, 
OMm (hiir: latTM kuioe-tliaped, 
10010, with etrtikginovs ■emt«N«, 




•mooth aboTe, glaaooiis and flome- 
whal silky beneath; stipulef mi- 
Date, lance-flhapedi deciduous, 
smooth ; gennen sessile, broadly 
lance-shaped, smooth; scales be^ 
tween lance^haped and linear, 
acute, fringed at the base, longer 
than the pistil ; a tree of moderate 
height, with smooth, shining, y«l<* 
low branches ; flowera in Stay; in* 
troduced, but common. 
8. ▼doka'us, Oner, JMm WU' 




Uw: ktvea liiiear, indnung to 



kBce-shi^ied, elongated, tapef^pmnt- 
ed,. entire, wared, snow-wfaite and 
ailky beneath; branches slmifl^t 
and slender ; germen sessile ; style 
as long as &e linear, undirided 
stigmas; a tree, with very long, 
straight branches, downy when 
young; cultiirated in Europe for 
baskot-woric of Tarioos kinds : flow- 
ers in May; grows in wet meadows, 
and by rivers ; common. 

S. uticttla'ta, WrinHed4eaved 
WUUw: leaves broadly dliptical, 
neariy circular, obdne, entire, 
leathery, with reticulated reins, 
nearly smooth, glaucous beneath ; 
germen sessile, downy; a small 
simb, with stems two or three inch- 
es high, readily distinguished by its 
oanously leticnlated learea ; flowers 
in June. 

Si isnofiAXM, Darh4<mg4€m>ed 
¥W<n9: leavies lanoe-flfaaped, ser- 
rate, smooth, g^aueeoa beneadi, 
senewhat unequal at thff base; 
stipules lance-shaped, somewhat 
cwvnd, tMlhed; eatk»8 loose; 
soalee hatif, shorlw than ^e stalks 
of tiM eg9*sbaped, sOky germens; 
stigmas divided^ sessile, n boshy 
tiae, with alender pnf^kli brandies ; 
Isvres four inebesfong, bright green 
abeve ; flowers in April. 

8. DSCff^kEiis, Wdie WiM or 
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Vamisked WSlofo : leaves Uince* 
shaped, pointed, serrate, very 
araooth ; flower-stalks somewhat 
glandalar; germen tapering, stalk- 
ed, smooth; style longer than the 
deft stigmas ; branches highly pol- 
ished ; a small tree, distinguished by 
its shining clay-oolored branches. 
When cultivated, it affords good 
rods for basket-work; flowers in 
May. , 

& EussELLiA'Nii, Bedf9rd WiUaw •' 
leaves lance-shaped, tapering at 
both ends, serrate, very smooth ; 
leaf-stalks glandular, sometimes 
bearing leaflets; germen tapering, 
stalked, longer than the scales; 
style as long as the stigmas ; a tall 
and handsome tree, with long light 
green leaves ; flowers in April and 
May ; grows by rivers and in marshy 
woods and m«Eido#s« 

S. LAMBBRTiA'Ni, BoyUm V^tUow : 
branches erect; leaves lance-shap^ 
ed, broadest towards the end, point- 
ed, serrate, smooth, rounded at the 
base; stipules none; stamen one; 
stigmas egg-shaped, obtuse, notch- 
ed, very short, nearly sessile; a 
small tree, with erect, purplish 
branches ; flowers in April ; grows 
on the banks of riwrs. 

S. mtrsini'tks. Green Wkortle" 
leaved WMow : leaves elliptical, 
17 



serrate, smooth, veiny, polished on 
both sides; young branches hairy ; 
germens stalked, downy ; capsules 
awl-shaped; a small bushy shrub, 
with dark brown branches ; flowers 
in May and June. 

S. hbrba'cea, Least W3hw: 
leaves round, serrate, reticulated 
with veins, smooth and shining on 
both sides; germen stalked, egg- 
shaped, smooth ; a diminutive 
shrub, scarcely two inches above 
ground, with long branched roots ; 
flowers in June. 

S. ke'pens, Cmnmon Dwarf TVi/- 
low : leaves between elliptical and 
lance-shaped, straight, somewhat 
points, nearly entire, almost naked 
above, glaucous and silky beneath ; 
stipules none ; stem depressed, with 
short, erect branches ; germen stalk- 
ed, egg-shaped, downy; capsules 
smooth ; a small shrub, with a pros- 
trate stem, and numerous erect 
branches ; flowers in May. 

S. rosmarinifo'lia, Rosemary* 
leaved WUlow : leaves between line- 
ar and lance-shaped, pbihted, 
straight, entire, silky beneath ; stem 
erect; catkins egg-shaped, recurv- 
ed; germen stalked, lance-shaped, 
silky ; a slender shrub, two or three 
feet high, with erect, very slender 
branches, silky when young; flow- 
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era in April; grows is moist sandy 
groand. 

S. jx'ba, Common Wdte Wt&ow : 
kares between elliptical and lance- 
diapedy pointed, serrate, silky on 
both udes, the lowest serratiire» 
giandiilar; stamens hairy; germen 
smooth, almost sessile ; sttgmaa 
deeply clth ; scales rounded ; a tall 
tree, with mgged bark and spreads 
ing brandiesy silky when young. 
Flowers in May; grows in moist 
woods, and on the banks of rivers 
and ditches. 

The Weejfing WtSow, so much es- 
teemed as an ornamental tree, is 
S. babylo'nica. It was origmally 
from Persia. 

SAMBU'CUS. Elder. 5-3. 
Calyx superior, of one leaf^ small, 
deeply divided into five segments, 
permanent ; corolla of one petal, 
neariy wheel-shaped, but concave, 
with five obtuse segments; fila- 
ments ai^-shaped, as long las the 
corc^a; anthers ronndish; germen 
•eggnabaped, obtuse; style none; 
stigmas three, obtuse ; berry globu- 
lar, one-celled ; seeds three, convex 
externally, angular on the inner 
side. 

S. CANAi^ii^sis, Common Elder : 
cymes with five principal branches ; 
stipules obsolete ; leaflets ^g-dbap« 



ed; stem woody; a small 8hn]d> 
with smooth branches, filled with 




light spongy pith ; eymea ki^, of 
numerous cream^-eolored flowers ; 
berries globular, purplish black;; 
the inner green bark is purgative 
«nd diuretic, as are the leaves^ 
The berries are gently laxative;. 
they are idso used for raakii^^ a 
kind of wine, as well as for adulter- 
ating Fort. Flowers in My; com- 
mon by fences and roa#-sides. 

SAMO'LUS. Bro^weed. 5— 
I. Calyx inferioT, of one leaf p 
tube hemispherieal ; margin deeply 
divided into five equal, permanent 
segments ;: corolla of one petal, fun- 
nel-shaped ; tube wide, as long as 
ike calyx ; iimb vrith five deep, ob- 
tuse segmeBFts, and fire small inter- 
mediate scales at liie base; fila- 
ments awlHihaped, ^kort, arising 
firom the mkk^k of the tube ; anthers 
ronndi^ tWo^lobed, covered by the 
scales of the eorc^ ; gemen nearly 
globular, covered by the tube of the 
corolla; style erect, short; stigma 
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knobbed; capsule globular, one- 
celled, its lower half closely iuTested 
by the calyx; seeds numerous, 
small, angular, covering the globu- 
lar, central receptacles. 

S. TJLLEEAirt)!, Water Pimpernel : 
leaves inversely egg-shaped, obtuse ; 
clusters many-flowered ; partial 
flower-stalks each with a small 
bractea ; smooth, pale green ; stem 
erect, round, about a foot high; 
flowers small, white ; perennial ; 
flowers in July; grows in watery 
places, on gravelly soil. 

SANGUINAHIA. Puccoon. 13 
—1. 

S. GANADEM'sis, Blood Root : 
leaves solitary, radical, kidney-shap- 




ed ; scape naked, one-flowered, 
sheathed at the base ; petals vary- 
ing in number, generally eight, 
spreading. The only species. 
Flowers white; April; perennial; 
height six inches. A singular and 



interesting plant of our woods and 
thickets. Every part, when bruised, 
discharges a blood-colored fluid, with 
nd&ich the Indians are said to have 
stamed their skins. It has a tuber- 
ous, fleshy root, with red fibres and 
a reddish juice ; from each bud of 
the root there springs a single fig- 
like, glaucous leaf, with a one- 
flowered scape. One <^ our earliest 
spring flowers. 

SANGXnSOR'BA. Burnet. 4 
— 1. Calyx superior, of one leaf, 
deeply four-cleft, the segments egg- 
shaped, colored ; corolla none ; fila- 
ments dilated upwards, as long as 
the calyx; anthers roundish, two- 
celled ; germen inferior, four-corner- 
ed ; style thread-shaped, short ; 
stigma notched; capsule four-cor- 
nered, one-celled, not bursting ; 
seeds one or two, elliptical. 

S.' canadEn'sis, Canada Burnet : 
spikes cylindrical, very long; sta- 
mens much longer than the corolla ; 
stem smooth, erect, herbaceous, two 
or three feet high ; leaves unequally 
pinnate; leaflets serrated, oblong, 
obtuse ; flowers capitate, terminal, 
white; July. Perennial; grows in 
meadows. 

SANICULA. Sanicle. 5—2. 
Flowers separated, the central bar- 
ren, the marginal fertile, without 
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stamens; calyx superior, of the 
barren flowers small, five-leaved, 
acute, of the fertile larger, nearly 
equal ; petals of the barren flowers 
five, nearly equal, lance-shaped, in- 
flected, channelled, compressed ; 
of the fertile deciduous or wanting; 
filaments hair-like, spreading, 
twice as long as the petals ; anthers 
roundish ; germen roundish, bristly ; 
styles reflected, awl-shaped, perma- 
nent; stigmas acute; fruit egg- 
shaped, acute, covered with hooked 
bristles, separable into two; seeds 
convex on the outer, flat on the in- 
ner side. 

S. canaden'sis, Canadian Sanicle : 
leaves all compound, sub-ternate; 
leaflets ovate, attenuate at base, mu- 
cronate, serrate ; florets all sessile ; 
stem one or two feet high ; flowers 
white; June, July; perennial; 
grows in woods ; common. 

S. marilam'dica, Sanicle: leaves 
all digitate; leaflets oblong, cut- 



stalked ; stem two and a half feet 
high; flowers white and green; 
June; perennial; grows in woods 
and thickets. 

SAPONAHIA. Soapwort. 10 
2. Cal3rx inferior, of one leaf, tu- 
bular, with five teeth, permanent; 
petals five, with narrow angular 
claws, as long as the calyx, the 
limb flat, dilated towards the end ; 
filaments awl-shaped, as long as 
the calyx ; anthers oblong, obtase ; 
gennen nearly cylindrical ; styles 
two, erect, parallel, as long as the 
stamens ; stigmas acute, downy ; 
capsule oblong, one-celled, conceal- 
ed in the calyx; seeds numerous, 
roundish. 

S. officina'lis, Common Soap- 
wort : calyx cylindrical ; leaves 





serrate: male flowers numerous, 



spear-shaped, inelining to elliptical; 
a nearly smooth, somewhat succu- 
lent plant; stems about eighteen 
inches high, panicled in the upper 
part ; flowers erect, flesh-colored or 
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wkite. Tbe wliole plant is bitter. 
Wken bruised and agitated in wa- 
ter, it raises a lather like soap, 
which washes greasy spoU out of 
clothes. Perennial ; flowers in Ju- 
ly, August; grows by road-sides; 
naturalized. 

SARRACE'NIA. Side-saddle- 
Flower. 13—1. , 

S. PURFirBXA, Purple Side^sad- 
He-Flower: leaves radical, decum- 
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bent, short, inflated, contracted at 
the mouth, winged on the inside ; 
mouth with a broad, heart-shaped 
appendage ; scape one or two feet 
high, with a isingle terminal, nod- 
ding, reddish purple flower ; June ; 
perennial. One of the most singu- 
lar smd curious plants in nature. 
The little pitchers formed by the 
leaves, of the capacity of a wine- 
glass, are rarely found empty, but 
are generally about half full^ of wa- 



ter. In this are numerous insects, 
which, in choosing the place for a 
retreat or for quendiing their thirst 
have unwarily slipped m and drown- 
ed. This circumstancoj which may 
appear purely accidental, has been 
a sad puzzle to some physiological 
botanists, who have labored to con- 
sider the plant as carnivorous, as 
thus entrapping its unlucky prey, 
and then feasting at leisure. 

S. fla'va, YeUow Side-saddle' 
Flower : leaves large, funnel-form ; 
throat expanding ; lateral wing 
nearly wanting; appendage erect, 
contracted at the base, reflexed at 
the sides; scape one or two feet 
high; flower yellow; June, July; 
grows in meadows. 

There are several other species, 
all similar in general structure and 
habit. S. FURFu'asA is the only one 
which endures our northern win- 
ters; the others are common at the 
south. 

SAXITRAGA. Saxifrage. 10— 
2. Calyx inferior, half-inferior, or 
nearly superior, of one leaf, divided 
into five permanent segments , pe- 
tals ^"9^^ attached to the calyx, 
narrow at the base, spreading; 
filaments awl-shaped, spreading ; 
anthers roundish, two-lobed; ger- 
men superior, or more or less infe- 
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rior, Toandisb, teftninating in two 
short) spralKliag stj'kfl ; stigmu oin 
tuse; capsule neatly egg-shapeid, 
two-beaked, two-ceUed; seeds mi- 
nute, numerons, roundisb. 

8. YiROtNiXN'sis, Early Saxifrage : 
leaves mostly radical, cuneate, obo- 




▼ate, somewhat toothed, pubescent, 
shorter than the stalk ; stem pani- 
cled ; stem erect, pubesc«it, six or 
eight inches high; flowers white; 
April, May; perennial; grows in 
dry soils.. 

8. pemstlta'nicA, Pefmsyhanian 
Saxifrage : leases olong-laneeolate, 
hairy, toothletted ; stem naked ; pe- 
duncles alternate, in corymbose 
heads ; stem two feet high ; flowers 
green and yellow ; May ; perennial ; 
grows in meadows. 

8* stella'bis, Starry Saxifrage : 
leaves oblong, inclining to wedge- 
shaped, coarsely serrate, tapering and 
entire at the base; panicle corymbose^ 
few-flowered ; capsule superior ; 
stalks about four inches high ; flow- 
ers white, with two yellow spots at 



the base of the petals; perennial: 
flowers in June ; grows by rills, to- 
wards the summit of high moun- 
tains. 

S. nita'lis, Clustered Alfnne Saxi" 
frage : leaves inversely egg-shaped^ 
serrate, tapering, and entire at the 
base; cluster dense, few-flowered; 
capsule half-inferior. This species 
has great resemblance to the last, 
but is shorter and stouter; petals 
white, with two pale-green spots; 
perennial ; flowers in June and J a* 
ly ; grows in clefts of rocks on the 
summits of mountains. 

S. opFosrriFOLXA, Purple Saxi* 
frage .• leaves egg-shaped, opposite, 
fringed, imbricated; flowers solita- 
ry, terminal ; stems numerous, pros- 
trate ; flowers large, with purplish- 
red petals; perennial; flowers in 
May and June; grows in rocky 
places on mountaius. ^ 

S. ma'cuLis, YeUaio Marsh Saxi'- 
frage: leaves lance-shaped, alter- 
nate, naked ; calyx reflected, obtuse, 
fringed; capsule superior; stems 
simple, from four to eight inches 
high ; flowers terminal, usually two 
or three, with deep yellow petals, 
(iotted with red ; perennial ; flowers 
in August ; grovrs in swamps. 

S. AizofDSs, Yellow Mountain 
Saxifrage : leaves alternate, linear. 
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liiBged; eapfln]ehalf««apemr; stems 
^ecuinbeiic at tiie base, then eiect, 
Irom feur tonight inches iong, with 
a terminal paaiele of ^^Uew flowers, 
sprinl:led with led dets; ^erea&iai; 
flowers in Jaly, August and SefH 
tember; grows bj riUs in moantaino 
ous sitoations. 

S. riviti.a'bis, Alpine Brook Scm- 
Jrage : leayes palmate, stalked, the 
uppermost spaUilate ; stem few- 
fiowered ; root fibrous ; germen 
half-inferior; leaves with five or 
three lobes ; stem aibout two inches 
high, with a few small, white flow- 
ers; annual; lowers in June and 
Julf ; grows by mountain rivulets. 

S. cjsspiTo'sA, Twfted Alfine Sax-' 
ifrage: vdot-leaves crowded, Aree 
Ci* five-cleft, obtuse, fringed, the 
lowermost undivided; stem erect, 
few-flowered; calyx obtuse; petals 
rounded, three-nerved ; germen half* 
inferior. This species varies greatly 
in luxuriance, the number of flow- 
ers, and the degree of hairiness. 
Petals white, with green ner^s; 
perennial ; flowers in June; grows 
•on the summits of high mountains. 

SCIKTUS. Club-rush. 3^1. 
Calyx an egg-shaped, concave chaff- 
scale; corolla none; spike of nu- 
merous flowers, all perfect; fila- 



ments l!hread4ike; anthers linear; 
style simple^ deciduous; stigmas 
thuee, downy ; seed ^uree-oomered. 

S. TSH'uts, blender dubftuk:. 
culm .filiform, quadrangular, eight 
to twelve inches high ; spike term^ 
nal, oval, acute at each end ; glumes 
ovate, obtuse ; stamens three; styles 
three-deft ; flowers in July ; grows; 
in wet places ; common. 

S. oasspiTo'sus, Scaly dub-rush: 
straw round, sheathed with numer« 
ous scales at the base, some of them 
bearing short leaves; two outer 
chaff-scales as long as the spike; 
straws numerous, from four to 
twelve inches high, growing in 
dense tufts, striated, upper sheaths 
ending in a short leaf; spike small, 
reddish-brown; perennial; flowers 
in July ; grows on peat soil ; abun- 
dant. 

S. TRfQTPETfiR, Triangular Club' 
rush : spikes lateral; stigmas two; 
straws three feet high, acutely trian- 
gular, widi the sides hollowed, the 
point erect and sharp ; a single, short 
leaf; spikes egg-shaped, in a pani- 
cle coming from the side of the 
straw, near the topj perennial: 
flowers in July. 

S. mari'timtjs, Salt-marsh Club- 
rush: straw triangular; panicle ter^ 
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mina], leafy; scales of the spikes 
three-cleft, the middle segment awl- 
shaped ; stigmas three ; straw from 
one to three feet high, leafy at the 
hase and summit; leaves keeled, 
rough at the edges; spikes egg- 
shaped, reddish hrown; perennial; 
grows on the hanks of large rivers 
exposed to the tide, and in sah 
marshes. 

S. actj'tus, BuU-rtuh, Great Chdh 
rusli: straw round, leafless; panicle 
cymose, twice compounded; hrac- 
teas two, shorter than the panicle ; 
straws from four to six feet high, 
smooth, internally spongy; lower 
sheaths dark hrown; a few short 
leaves at the hase of the straw; 
spikes hrown, forming a cyme or 
panicle ; perennial ; flowers in July ; 
grows in pools, and the edges of 
rivers, in muddy bottoms. 

The rushes constitute several nu- 
merous families of plants, which our 
limits will not admit of considering 
further. One or more species may 
always be met with in every wet 
soil, whether inland or on the sea- 
shore. 

SOLERAN'THUS. 10-2. Ca- 
lyx inferior, of one leaf, tubular, 
with ^Ye shallow clefts, permanent, 
contracted at the neck ; corolla none ; 
filaments from five to ten, awl-shap- 



ed, erect; anthers loondish, two* 
lobed; germen superior, roundish; 
styles thread-shaped, spreading, as 
long as the stamens ; stigmas sim- 
ple, downy; capsule egg-^aped, 
one-celled; seeds two, convex on 
one side, -fiat on the other, 

S. an'nuus. Anntud Knawd : ca- 
lyx of the fruit with acute spreading 




segments; stems spreading; root 
small, tapering; stems numerous, 
branched, and many-flowered above; 
leaves linear, acute, united at the 
base by a membranous fringed bor- 
der ; flowers small, green ; annual ; 
flowers in July ; grows in dry fields. 
SCROPHULA'RiA. Figwort. 14 
— 2. Calyx of one leaf, with five 
rounded, somewhat unequal, mar- 
ginal segments, much shorter than 
the corolla; corolla tubular^ une- 
qual, reversed ; tube egg-shaped, 
large, inflated; limb very small, 
divided into five deep segments, 
the upper short, slightly notched, 
reflected, two lateral ones spreading, 
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tw^ lower largest, erect, often ac* 
companied by a small internal lobe ; 
filaments declining, nearly as long 
as the corolla; anthers terminal, 
two-cdled ; germen egg-shaped ; 
stfle simple, as loQg as the sta- 
mens; stigma Simple ; capsule egg- 
shaped or globular, pointed, two- 
celled, two-valvedv the partition 
formed by the edge of the valves 
turned in; seeds numerous, small, 
attached to a globose central recep- 
tacle. I 

S. mabslan'dica, Maryland Fig" 
wort : leaves opposite, cordate, ser- 
rate, acute, rounded at the base; 
stem smooth, square, with blunt an- 
gles, four to seven feet high ; flow- 
ers few, green or brownish; fasci- 
cles of the panicles lax; July; 
perennial; rare. 

SCUTELLA'RIA. Scull-cap. 14 
—1. Calyx of one leaf, tubular, 
very short, slightly two-lipped, with 
four shallow, obtuse lobes, closed 
after flowering by a dorsal scale; 
corolla gaping, with a very short 
tube; upper lip concave, divided 
tito three segments, the middle one 
cleft and concave, the other flat, 
acute, lower lip broader, divided 
into three shallow lobes ; filaments 
concealed under the upper lip ; an- 
thers small, roundish, two-lobed; 



germea four-lobed; style thread- 
shaped, as long as the stamens; 
stigina undivided, acute, incurved; 
seeds four, roundish, in the bottom 
of the calyx, and covered by the 
enlarged dorsal scale. 

S. latebiflo'ra, Side-fiowering 
ScuU^ap: leaves smooth, with a 
scabrous keel, petioled; racemes la- 
teral, axillary, leafy ; stem square, 
much branched, one or two feet high ; 
flowers small, blue ; July ; perenni- 
al ; grows in meadows. 

S. galbbicula'ta, Common Scull- 
cap: leaves lance-shaped, crenate, 
wrinkled, heart-shaped at the base ; 
flowers axiliar; stem about a foot 
high, erect, leafy ; flowers purplish- 
blue; perennial; flowers in July 
and August ; grows in meadows. 

SENE'CIO. Groundsel. 19— ^. 
Common calyx double, the inner 
cylindrical, of numerous, equal, par- 
allel, linear scales, the outer of mi- 
nute imbricated scales at the base 
of the others, all withered-looking 
and generally black at the tip ; com- 
pound corolla longer than the calyx ; 
florets of the disk numerous, all per- 
fect, . tubular, with five equal seg- 
ments, those c^the ray strap-shaped, 
slightly toothed, without stamens, 
and sometimes wanting ; filaments 
hair-like, short; anthers united int* 
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a cylindrieal tube; germen invene* 
If egg-shaped, mall ; style thread* 
shaped, as long as the stamens; 
stigmas two, oblong, spreading; 
seed inversely egg-shaped; seed* 
down simple, sessile; receptacle 
naked, slightly convex. 

S. vuLSABis, Cmnmnn Oraundad : 
flowers destitate of lay ; leaves pin- 




aatifid, toothed, half^embradng the 
stem ; stem aboat six inches hi^, 
branched, with numerous corymbose 
yellow flowers; annual; flowers 
from February to November, but 
individuals may be got in flower 
through the winter ; grows in cultip 
vnted and waste ground ; common, 
S. biebacifo'lius, Hawk-weedf 
Fire-weed: heads flosculous ; oorol- 
la naked; leaves oblong, ampkxi- 
caul, unequally and deeply toothed; 
stem virgate, two or three feet high ; 
flowers terminal, erect, crowded, 
white; August, September; annu- 
al; grows by road-sides, and in 



newly^eared lands, where it is a 
troublesome weed. 

S. Atmstrs, Oelden SettecM : corol- 
la radiated ; radical leaves ovate^cor- 
date, serrated, stalked ; cauline leaves 
pinnatifid, toothed ; pedunclee termi- 
nal, thickened ; stem erect, smoolh, 
two or three feet high; flowers 
yellofw; June; perennial. A hand* 
some plant, growing in meadows. 

This is a numerous genus. Some 
of the species are met with every- 
where. They are found within the 
tropics on both continents, and in 
the coldest regions of the globe. 

SILE'NE. Catcbfly. 10-3. Ca- 
lyx inferior, of one leaf, tubular, with 
five teeth, permanent; petals five, 
olaws narrow, as long as the calyx, 
bordered, limb flat, frequently clef^ 
either naked at the base, or fumish>> 
ed with two teeth; filaments awl- 
shaped, five alternate ones attached 
to the petals, and later than the rest ; 
anthers oblong; germen cylindrical 
or egg-shaped ; styles three, longer 
than the stamens ; stigmas oblong, 
oblique, downy on the upper side ; 
capsule egg-shaped, covered by the 
calyx, imperfectly three-celled, open- 
ing at the top with six teeth ; seeds 
numerous, kidney-shaped. 

S. pensxlva'nica, Pennsiflwmum 
Catekfly^ WUd Pink: viscid, pubes- 
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eekt ; root-lcMtTts wedge-shaped ; 
cauline leaves lanceolate; calyx 




long, tubular ; petals slightly emar- 
ginate, crenate; stem procumbent, 
a foot high ; flowers red or purplish ; 
June ; grows in dry, gravelly soils. 
S. antirrhi'na, Snapdragon Catch- 
fly : nearly smooth ; leaves lanceo- 
late, acute, ciliated ; flowers small, 
panicled ; stem erect, branched, 
somewhat leafy, a foot high ; flow- 
ers red; July; grows in dry soils 
by road-sides, &c. 

S. QuiNQTJEvuL'NKaA, Variegated 
Catchfly : hairy ; flowers lateral, al- 
ternate, erect; less hairy and less 
clammy than the preceding ; petals 
not notched, their limb white, with 
a blood-red spot at the base ; cap- 
sules erect ; antiual ; flowers in June 
and July ; grows in sandy corn-flelds. 

S. Infla'ta, Bladder Campion^ 



White Bottle: flowers in panicles, 
drooping; petals cleft half-way 
down ; calyx smooth, inflated, reti- 
culated; stem erect; leaves egg- 
riiaped, acute, glaucous; stem two 
or three feet high ; calyx pale or 
purplish, beautifully reticulated with 
veins; petals white; perennial; 
flowers in July; grows in fields 
and pastures, and among rubbish ; 
common. The boiled leaves taste 
like peas. 

S. ACATftis, Moss Campion : stems 
tufted ; leaves linear, acute, fHnged 
at the base ; stalks terminal, solita- 
ry, single-flowered; petals slightly 
notched, crowned ; grows in dense 
tufts and patches towards the sum- 
mits of mountains; flowers rose- 
colored ; perennial ; flowers in June 
and July. 

SINATIS. Mustard. 15. Calyx 
of four oblong, straight, spreading, 
deciduous leaves; petals inversely 
egg-shaped, rounded, entire, spread- 
ing, with linear, erect claws; fila- 
ments awl-shaped, erect; a gland 
at the inside of each of the outer, 
and one at the outside of each of 
the longer pairs ; anthers oblong ; 
germen cylindrical ; style very 
short ; stigma knobbed ; pod nearly 
Cylindrical, beaked; valves undu- 
lated; partition membranous; the 
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beak also often contains a aeed; 
aeeds nearly globular, arranged in 
one row. 

S. al'ba, White Mustard: pods 
bristly, knotty, shorter than their 
two-edged beak ; leaves lyre-shaped ; 
stem rough, about a foot and a half 
high ; flowers large, yellow ; eaten 
when young as salad; annual; 
flowers in July; grows in waste 
places and corn-fields. 

S. ni'gba, Common Mustard : 
pods closely pressed to the stalk, 
four-cornered, smooth, with a short 
beak ; lower leaves lyre-shaped, 
upper narrow lance-shaped, entire, 
smooth ; stem from three to four feet 
high ; flowers yellow ; annual ; 
flowers in June and July ; grows in 
waste places and fields. The com- 
mon mustard used at table is ob- 
tained from the seeds. It is also 
employed as a stimulant to the soles 
of the feet in fevers. 

SIUM. Water-parsnep. 5 — 
2. Flowers all uniform, and gene- 
rally perfect ; calyx superior, of five 
small, acute, unequal leaves ; petals 
five, equal, inversely heart-shaped, 
with an inflected point; filaments 
thread-like, spreading, longer than 
the corolla ; anthers roundish ; ger- 
men egg-shaped, striated ; styles 
cylindrical, spreading, swelling a 



little at the base, shorter than the 
petals ; stigmas obtuse ;. fruit egg- 
shaped, slightly compressed, furrow- 
ed, crowned with the permanent 
styles and withered calyx; seeds 
tumid, convex, each five-ribbed. 

8. LAToro'LiUM, Water-parsnep: 
leaves pinnate, with lanee-ahaped. 




equally serrate leaflets; umbels 
terminal; stem from three to six 
feet high, deeply furrowed, smooth ; 
leaves with the stalks enlarged at 
the base and embracing the stem; 
flowers numerous, white, smaU; 
poisonous; perennial; flowers in 
June and July; grows in rivers, 
ditches and marshes. 

S. nodiflo'buh, Procumbent Wa- 
ter-parsnep : leaves pinnate, with 
egg-shaped and equally serrate leaf- 
lets ; umbels sessile, opposite to the 
leaves , stem procumbent ; flowers 
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small, greenish-white, wi^ slightly 
inflected peuds ; perennial; flowers 
in July and August; grows in 
ditches and rivulets. The juice is 
recommended in cutaneous diseases. 

SMI'LAX. 22-6. 

S. ROTXTin>iPo'LiA, Green Brier : 
stem prickly, rounded ; leaves round- 
ish ovate, acuminate, pointed, slight- 
ly cordate, five-nerved, very smooth 
and shining; stem woody, very 
hard and strong ; flowers white ; 
June. This troublesome plant is 
common in moist woods, by brooks, 
rivers, &c., climbing on elders and 
small trees, and forming thickets 
that are next to impossible to pene- 
trate. 

SOLA'NUM. Night-shade. 5 
—1. Calyx inferior, of one leaf, 
divided into five acute, permanent 
segments; corolla of one petal, 
wheel-shaped; tube very short; 
limhmuch longer, reflected, plait- 
ed, divided into five acute seg- 
ments; filaments awl-shaped, short; 
anthers much longer than the fila- 
ments, oblong, angular, dose toge- 
ther, with two terminal pores ; ger- 
men roundish ; style thread-shaped, 
longer than the stamens, deciduous ; 
stigma obtuse ; berry roundish, glos- 
sy, with a terminal scar, two-celled ; 
seeds numerous, roundish, com- 



pressed, attached to a fleshy recep- 
tacle, connected with the parti- 
tion. 

S. dulcaha'ra, Bitter-sweet, 
Woedif Night'shadfi : stem shrubby, 




undulated, thomless; upper leaves 
halbert-shaped ; clusters cymose ; 
stem branched, twining; lower 
leaves heart-shaped or egg-shaped ; 
corolla purple, with two round green 
spots at the base of each segment ; 
berries oval, scarlet. The xoot and 
leaves have been applied to various 
medicinal uses; the berries are poi- 
sonous. A shrub ; flowers in June 
and July ; grows in thickets. 

S. m'QRVHy Common Mght'shade : 
stem herbaceous, thornless; leaves 
egg-shaped, toothed, angular; um- 
bels lateral, drooping ; stem branch- 
ed, angular ; flowers white ; berries 
globular, black. The whole plant 
is fetid and narcotic, and has been 
employed medicinally. Annual ; 
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flowers from Jane to S^tember; 
iprows in waste plsoes «ear houses* 

This genus, which is notorious liMr 
poison, contains some of. our most 
oscAil planls, as tiie common pota- 
to, S. tubero'sa, the Tomato or 
Lovenq^ple, S. lyeopersicum, and 
the Egg-piantf S. melonge'na. 

SOLIDA'GO. IGkddenRod. 19 
— 2. Common calyx oblong, im* 
bricated, with obkmg, pointed, 
straight scales; compound corolla 
rayed ; florets of the disk numerous, 
perfect, tabular, with five equal 
spreading segments; those of the 
tayfirom fire to ten, strap^shaped, 
•obloog, three-toothed, without sta- 
mens; filaments hair*like, shwt; 
anthers united into a cylindrical 
tube ; germens oblong; style thread- 
shaped; stigmas two, revolute; 
seed somewhat inversely egg-shap- 
ed; seed-down sessile, hair-like; 
tee^tade nearly flat, naked. 

S. .€iUi4J>XH'sis, Qmadim GMim 




Mod: stem downy; haves laaeeo- 



late, serrate, uiple-ribbed, rough; 
flowers panided; stem two feet 
high ; flowers bright yellow, as are 
those of all the spedes ; August; 
grows in pastures and woods, and 
by road-sides. 

S. gioante'a, Gigantic Golden 
Bod: stem erect, smooth; leaves 
lanceolate, serrated, rough-edged, 
obscurely triple-ribbed ; clusters 
panicolated, unilateral ; stalks 
hairy ; stem six feet high ; flowers 
numerous ; August, September. 

S. ALTis'siMA, TaU Golden Rod : 
stem erect, hairy ; leaves lanceolate, 
the lower ones deeply serrated, very 
JTOugfa, rugose; panicles unilateral; 
stem about eight feet high ; flowers 
numerous, in a branched panicle; 
September; perennial; common 
about the borders of fields. 

S. opo'ra, Sweet-'scented Golden 
Rod : ^tem erect, striated, >downy ; 
leaves linear-lanceolate, entire, 
smooth, rough-edged ; panicles 
dusterin^, unilateral, nearly sim- 
ple; stem slender, t,wi^ or three 
feet high; .September; grows in 
woods and pastures ; not common. 
This has a much mote neat and 
plicate aspect than pther species 
of the genus. lu leaves, which are 
bright andshining, ha^ve a somewhat 
pungent, pleasant taste aod smell. 
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Tke plant has a place among the 
good housewife's herbs. A vola- 
tile oil which it yields by distillation 
is used in medicine. 

S. paoGE'SA, Great Golden Rod: 
stem yillose, erect ; leaves lanceo- 
late, serrate, rough, villose beneath ; 
racemes spike-form, erect, drooping 
before flowering ; rays short ; height 
four to seven feet. 

S. seiloti'na. Smooth Golden Rod : 
stem erect, terete, smooth; leaves 
lance-linear, glabrous, serrate, 
rough-edged ; racemes panicled ; 
peduncles downy. The young 
leaves are edged with many little, 
stiflf^ white hairs. 

S. cuaa'rjs, Fringed Golden Rod ; 
stem erect, glabrous; leaves lanceo- 
late, somewhat three-nerved, gUb- 
TOtts, rough-edged, slightly serrate ; 
racemes panicled; peduncle glab- 
rous; bracts ciliate; rays slrort; 
the stem is angular ; radical leaves 
petioled, oval, pointed, veiny, ser- 
rate, rough, near a foot long; 
branches of the panicle spreading; 
bracts minute. 

S. LATE&ZFLO'KA, Side*fiowered 
Golden Rod: stem erect, a little 
hairy; leavea lancec^ate, slightly 
three-dierved, glabrous, rough*edged ; 
lower ones sub^serrate; racemes 



panicled, a little recurved, sob-se^ 
cund ; flowers large, the rays being 
much longer than the calyx ; stem 
striated, often purplish, pionatifld, 
with numerous lateral flowering 
branches ; h^eight two or three feet. 

S. AS'FERA, Rough Golden Rod: 
stem erect, terete, hairy ; leaves 
ovate, somewhat oval, very rough, 
rugose, serrate ; racemes panicled; 
leaves one or two inches long, acute ; 
racemes dense, somewhat conic; 
ray-florets twice as long ^s the ca- 
lyx; height three or four feet. 

S. fat'ula, Spread Golden Red : 
stem erect, glabrous; leaves oval, 
senate, glabrous, radical ones ob- 
loDg-spat^iafie ; racemes panicled, 
spreading; pechmdes pubescent; 
stem wand-Uke, angular and striate; 
stem-leaves sessile, about an inch 
long, pointed ; the radical ones re- 
semble those of the ox-eyed daisy ; 
racemes about an inch long ; flow- 
ers rather large ; height two feet. 

>S. cau»iNiFo'i»u,. GroM^kaved 
Golden Rod : stem rough-haired, 
very fuiftowed, smoothish; leaves 
almost linear, entire, roughi^ 
nearly erect, with thr^e or five 
rough nerves; corymbs terminal, 
level-topped; flowers in hesids; 
rays not longer than the disk ; flteia 
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leafy; leares sessile, grass-green, 
about two inches long, and a quarter 
of an inch wide ; flowers smallish ; 
calyx oTate, smooth, shining, with 
tumid green*ttpped scales; height 
four or five feet. 

S. ca'sia, Bhie^tem OoUen Rod: 
stem nearly erect, very smooth and 
even ; leaves lanceolate, glabrous, 
acuminate, with the margins and 
nenres roughish ; rttys rather longer 
than the disk ; stem upright, some- 
what zigzag, branched, leafy; 
leaves about two inches long, sub? 
entire, sub-glaucous, paler beneath ; 
racemes numerous, short, rough- 
pedicelled ; bracts smalK smooth, 
subulate ; height two or three feet. 

S. layxoa'ta, fUah'leaf Golden 
Rod: stem erect, smooth; leaves 
lanceolate, fleshy, entire, smooth in 
every part ; racemes panided; pe- 
duncles scaly, villose; niys twice 
as long as the calyx ; tall, strong ; 
probaUy a variety (d mexicana; 
grows in salt marshes; height four 
to six feet. 

S. LDfompo'LiA : stem oblique, 
glabrous; leaves lanceoltite, some- 
what fleshy, entire, smooth on both 
sides ; racemes panicled, erect ; 
peduncles scaly, glabrous or sub- 
pubescent; ray-florets elongated; 
stem generally purple ; leaves some- 



what clasping; lower ones a foot 
long ; . height three to five feet. 

8. FLEXiCAtr'Lis, Zigzag Golden 
Rod : stem zigzag, glabrous, angled ; 
leaves lanceolate-acuminate, ser- 
rate, glabrous; racemes axillary; 
rays half as long again as the calyx ; 
stem slender, purplish, partly terete 
and partly angular ; leaves numer- 
ous, on short broad petioles, hardly 
two inches long, and half an inch 
wide, paler beneath ; the upper less 
serrate ; racemes much shorter than 
the leaves, the upper ones~ sub-capi- 
tate ; height two or three feet. 
^ S. NOVEBORACENSis, Star Golden 
Rod: radical leaves oval-oblong, 
long-petioled, rough; stem almost 
leafless, branched, furrowed, level- 
top corymbed; rays twice as long 
as the tapering calyx ; stem strong, 
rough, furrowed, having leaves only 
at the origin of the flowering branch- 
es; radical leaves with shallow ser- 
ratures; flowers large, resembling 
in form some asters; calyx scales 
narrow, purplish; height two or 
three feet. 

This is n large family, generally 
of coarse-looking plants, very abun- 
dant in the United States, making a 
conspicuous tippearance in the au- 
tumn. Only one species, S. virgau'- 
rea, is common to both continents 
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Tins, h seems, lias been io great re- 
pate as a medicine. Gerard says 
** it is extolled aboae all other herbes 
for the slopping of bloud in san- 
goinolent ulcers and bleeding 
wounds; and hath in times past 
beene had in greater estimation and 
regard than in these daies : for in 
my remembrance I have known the 
dry herbe, which came from beyond 
the sea, sold in Bucklersbary in 
London for halfe a crowne an ounce. 
But since it was found in Hamstead 
wood, eun as it were at our townes 
end, no man will give halfe a ciowne 
for an hundred weight of it: which 
plainly setteth foorthe our inconsis- 
tancie and sudden mutabilitie, es- 
teeming no longer of any thing, 
how pretious soeuer it be, than 
whiiest it is strange and rare. This 
verifieth our English prouerbe, " Far 
fetcht, and deare bought, is best for 
Ladies." 

SON'CHUS. Sow-thisde. 19— 
1. Common calyx swelled at the 
base, of numerous, linear, imbri- 
cated, unequal scales; compound 
corolla imbricated, uniform ; florets 
numerous, perfect, equal, strap-shap- 
ed, abrupt, with four or five teeth ; 
filaments five, hair-like, very short; 
anthers united into a cylindrical 
tube; germen somewhat inversely 
18 



egg-shaped; style thread-shaped, 
as long as the stamens; stigmas 
two, reflected ; seeds oblong, rough- 
ash, inckised by the permanent ca- 
lyx, which converges into a globu- 
lar, pointed form; seed-down of 
many simple hairs, sessile ; recep- 
tacle naked, dotted, 

S. oleba'gbus. Common Swhthu' 
He : flower-stalks cottony, cymose ; 




calyx smooth ; leaves runcinatC; 
toothed ; stem from one to two feet 
high, round, smooth, hoHow; corolla 
pale yellow; subject to numberless 
variations, but in all its states easily 
distinguishable ; annual ; flowers 
from June to October; grows in 
cultivated ground, the borders of 
fields, and waste places ; common. 
SPARGA'NIUM. Bur-reed. 21 
— 3. Flowers arranged in several 
dense heads. Barren flowers nu- 
merous, in one or more superior 
heads; calyx of three or more ob- 
long, equal, deciduous leaves; co- 
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ToQa none; filaments three, hair* 
like, erect, longer than the cal^; 
anthers roundish, two-celled. 

Fertile flowers numeroas, in dense 
heads under the former; calyx of 
three or more oblong, equal, decidu- 
ous leayes; corolla none; germen 
superior, egg-shaped; stigma awl- 
shaped or egg-shaped, oUique, downy 
on one side, permanent; drupe in- 
rersely egg-shaped, beaked, dry, 
one-cdlad ; nut solitary, egg-shaped. 

8. B4H0'8UX, Branched Bur-reed: 
leaves triangular at the base, thetr 
sides coBcaye; common flower- 
stalks branched; stigma awl-shap- 
ed; stem erect, from two to three 
feet high; perennial; flowers in 
July and August ; grows in ditches 
and by the sides of lakes and pods. 

SPER'GULA. Spurrey. 10—4. 
Calyx inferior, of five egg-shaped, 
obtuse, permanent leaves, memlwB- 
nous at the edges; petals five, egg- 
shaped, larger than the leayes of the 
calyx, undivided; filaments ten, 
sometimes five, awl-shaped, shorter 
than the corolla ; aadiers roundish, 
two-lobed; germen superior, egg- 
shaped ; styles short, slender, spread- 
ing; stigmas downy; capsule egg- 
shaped, membranous, one'«elled,five- 
valved; seeds roundish, compressed. 
S. ABVSZi SIS, Cam Spurrey ^ Tares : 



leaves m whorls; stalks of the fruit 
reflected; root small, tapering; 
stems from six inches to a foot high, 
branched, swelling at the joints, 
hairy and clammy; leaves linear; 
stipules in pairs under each whorl ^ 
flowers in terminal panicles ; petals 
white; seeds with a membranous 
border; annual; flowers in June 
and July; grows in corn-fields; 
abundant, 

SPIRiE'A. 12-2. Calyx infe- 
rior, of one leaf, with ^ve acute, 
permanent, marginal segments ; pe* 
tals five, roundish, or oblong ; fila- 
ments hair-like, nearly as long as 
the corolla ; anthers roundish, two- 
lobed ; germens five or more, superi- 
w, egg-shaped or oblong, compress- 
ed; styles, one terminating each 
germen; stigmas obtuse, spreading; 
capsules as many as the germens, 
oblong, pointed, compressed, two^ 
valved, one-celled ; seeds few, small, 
oblong. 

S. TOKENTo'sjt, ffardhack : leaves 
lanceolate, unequally serrate, dark 
green above, idiite and downy be- 
neath; flowers doubly racemose; 
racemes terminal ; stein about three 
feet high, woody, hatd ; flowers pale 
blue or purple; July, August. A 
very common plant in wet pastures, 
growing in tussocks or bunches. 
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The long, oonical bunches of fruit 
remain through the winter, aiord- 




iag sobeistence to the snow-birds, 
when almost every thing else fiiuls 
them. 

S. SALiciro'LiA, Meadow Sweet: 
leaves between elliptical and lance- 




STAPHYLE'A. Bladder^nut. 5 
— 3. Calyx inferior, of one leaf, 
concave, deeply divided into five 
colored segments, as large as the 
eofolla; petals five, oblong, erect, 
similar to the calyx; nectary cup- 
diaped, central; filaments thread- 
shaped, erect, as long as the petals; 
anthers roundish; germen rather 
thick, vrith two or three deep divi- 
sions; styles two or three, erect, a 
little longer than the stamens ; stig- 
mas obtuse, close together; cap- 
sules two or three, inflated, united 
lengthwise ; seeds two in each cap- 
sule, globukr, vrith a circular pit at 
the side, and an oblique, lateral 
point. 

S. tbifo'lu., Bladder'nut : leaves 
trifoliate; racemes pendulous; pe- 



sbapfBd, unequally serrate, smooth ; 
clusters terminal, compound; a 
shrub, about four feet high, vrith 
smootih, straight stems and branch- 
es; flowers white, small, numerous, 
in terminal clusters; styles five; 
flowers in JvXf; grows in mobt 
sitnalioas. 




tak below ciliated; fruity ovate; 
flowers in May, June. A fine shrub, 
six or eight feet high, with white 
flowers and very large, inflated cap- 
sules. Grows in woods. 
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STA'TICE. SeaLafender. 5— 
6. Calyx inferi<nr, of one leaf, 
fuimel-shaped ; tube contracted ; 
limb undivided, plaited, membra^ 
nous, permanent; corolla funnel- 
shaped, of five petals, contracted 
and united at the base, dilated up- 
wards, obtuse, spreading; filaments 
awl«8haped, shorter than the petak ; 
anthers oblong; germen roundish, 
very minute; styles thread-shaped, 
spreading, permanent; stigmas a- 
cute ; capsule oblong, membranous, 
one-celled, one-valved, with five 
points, covered by the permanent 
calyx ; seed solitary, oblong. 

S. CABOLDfLl'NA, MoTsh RMemO' 

ry : stalks panicled ; leaves ellipti- 




cal, smooth, bristle-pointed; root 
woody, leaves leathery; panicle 
with several close spikes of erect, 
blue flowers ; perennial ; flowers in 
July and August; grows in salt 
marshes; the root is very astrin- 



gent, and of impcNrtaaee in medi- 
cine. 

STELLA'BIA. Stilchwort. 10— 
3. Calyx inferior, of five broadly- 
lance-shaped, acute, spreading, per- 
manent leaves ; petals five, deeply 
cleft, spreading, oblong, withering ; 
filaments thread-shaped, shorter than 
the petals, the five alternate ones 
shorter ; five notched glandular nec- 
taries at the base of the stamens ; 
anthers roundish; germen round- 
ish ; styles three, hair-like, spread- 
ing; stigmas obtuse, downy; cap- 
sule egg-shaped, one-celled, six- 
valved, covered by the calyx ; seeds 
numerous, roundish, compressed. 

S. me'dla, duckweed SHtckwort: 
leaves egg-shaped; stems procum- 
bent, with a hairy alternating line 
on one side ; stamens varying firom 
three to ten ; stem much branched, 
spreading, brittle; flowers small, 
with white petals; stamens three, 
five, or ten ; poultry and small birds 
eat the seeds, and even the whole 
plant ; annual ; flowers all summer ; 
grows everywhere in waste and cul- 
tivated ground. 

S. lonoifo'lia, Stitchwort : leaves 
betweeh linear and lance-shaped, not 
serrate; panicle terminal, spread- 
ing; calyx three-ribbed, nearly as 
long as the petals ; stems very weak 
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and brittle, snpportiiig themsdres 
bf the sunoanding plants, fiom one 
to three feet long; flowen with 
white petals ; perennial ; flowen in 
May, June and July; grows in 
grassy or bushy places. 

T. 

TANACE'TUM. Tansy. 19- 
2. Common calyx hemispherical, 
imbricated, of numerous, oblong, 
dose scales, the innermost membra- 
nous at the edges ; compound corol- 
la of two kinds of florets, those of 
the disk numerous, perfect, tubular, 
regular, with a five-cleft limb, those 
•f the ray few, without stamens, 
tubular at the base, with a flat three- 
deft limb ; filaments hair-like, very 
short; anthers united into a cylin- 
drical tube ; germen inversely egg- 
shaped, compressed; style tbread- 
diaped, as long as the stamens; 
stigmas obtuse, recnnred ; seed ob- 
long, anguhir, crowned with a slight 
membranous border ; receptacle coo- 
▼ex, dotted, naked. 

T. YULOA'aE, Common Tansy: 
leares pinnatifid, deeply serrate; 
«tems two or three feet high, termi- 
nating in a corymb of yeUow flow- 
ers; the seeds are said to expel in- 
lestinal worms; perennial: flowers 



in July and August; grows in the 
borders of fields, and by roads, gene- 
nJly near houses; introduced. 

TEU'CRIUM. Germander. 14— 
1. Calyx somewhat bell-shaped, a 
little unequal, tumid at the base, 
the limb deeply divided into five 
acute segments; corolla gaping; 
tube cylindrical, short, curved up- 
wards; upper lip as if wanting, he- 
ing divided to the base into two dis- 
tant, lateral lobes ; lower lip spread- 
ing, three-lobed, the central lobe 
lail^t; filaments much longer 
than the upper lip, ascending, curv- 
ed; germen superior, four-cleft; 
style incurved; stigma divided into 
two acute, ^reading segments; 
seeds four, oblong, wrinkled, in the 
bottom of the permanent calyx. 

T. CANADBN^SE, WUd Germander : 
pubescent; leaves lanceolate, ser- 
rate, stalked; stem erect, about two 
feet high ; spikes whorled, crowded ; 
bracteas longer than the calyx; 
flowers pale red or purple; July; 
perennial ; grows by road-sides. 

THAXIA. 1—1. 

T. DEALBATA, Mealy Thalia: ca- 
lyx two-flowered ; cuhm reedy, pow- 
dered; leaves ovate, revolute at the 
apex ; four feet high ; flowers white ; 
July; a beautiful aquatic plant of 
the southern states. 
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THUJA. AzborVits. 21—8. 
T. wxmtwsA'iM^ Arhor Vtte: 
branches two-edged; leaTes imbii* 




cated, in four rows, OTate, rhomboid, 
appteaeed, naked, warted ; cones ob- 
ovate. In Lower Canada, New 
Bninswioh, Vermont and the state 
of Maine, the arbor vit» is the most 
multiplied of the resinous trees, after 
the black and hemlock spruces. A 
cool soil seems to be indispensable 
to its growth. It is nerer seen 
upon the uplands, among the beech- 
es, birches, &c., but is found on the 
rocky edges of the innumerable riv- 
ulets and small lakes which are 
scattered over these countries, and 
occupies in great part, or exclusive- 
ly, swamps from fifty to one hun- 
dred acres in extent, some of which 
are accessible only in the winter, 
when they are frozen and covered 
with several feet of snow. 

The arbor vit» is forty-five or fifty 
feet in height and sometimes more 
than ten feet in circumference ; usu- 
ally, however, it is not more than 



ten or fifteen inches in diameter at 
five feet from the ground. A fttli-* 
grown tree is easily distinguished 
by its shape and Mage. The trunk 
t^MTS rapidly from a very large base 
to a very slender summit, and is 
laden with branches for four-fifths 
of its height. The principal limbs, 
widely distant and placed at right 
angles vrith the body, give birth to 
a great number of drooping, secon- 
dary branches, whose foliage resem- 
bles thai of the white cedar. On 
the borders of the lakes, where it 
has room and enjoys the benefit of 
the light and air, it rises perpendi- 
cularly, grows more rapidly, and 
attains a greater size than when 
crowded in the swamps, where its 
foliage intercepts the light and im- 
pedes the circulation of the air. In 
swamps its trunk is rarely straight, 
but forms the arc of an ellipse or 
less inclined. Its sides swell into 
two large ridges, which are a con- 
tinuation of the principal roots. 
The foliage is evergreen, numerous- 
ly ramified, and flattened or spread. 
The leaves are small, opposite, im- 
bricated scales ; when bruised they 
diffuse a strong, aromatic odor. The 
sexes are separate, upon the same 
tree. The male flowers, which ap- 
pear in the month of May, are in 
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the form of small cones: to the fe- 
male hlosaoms succeeds a yellowish 
fruit, about four lines in length, 
composed of oblong scales* which 
open through their whole length for 
the escape of several minute seeds 
surmounted by a short wing. 

The bark upon the body is slight- 
ly furrowed, smooth to the touch, 
and rery white when the tree stands 
exposed. The wood is reddish, 
somewhat odorous, very light, soft 
and fine-grained: in the northern 
part of the United States and in 
Canada it holds the first place for 
durability. From the shape of the 
trunk, it is difficult to procure sticks 
of considerable length and a uniform 
diameter; hence in the state of 
Maine it is little employed for the 
frame of houses, though in other 
respects proper for this object, and 
still less for the covering. It is 
softer than white pine, and gives a 
weaker bold to nails, for which rea- 
son the Canadians always join it 
with some more solid wood. The 
most common use of this tree is for 
rural fence, for which it is highly 
esteemed. The posts last thirty-five 
or forty years, and the rails sixty, or 
three or four times as long as those of 
any other species. The posts subsist 
twice as long in argillaceous as in 



sandy lands. While the usage of 
such fences continues, the utmost 
economy should be practised in cut- 
ting the arbor vit» according to the 
rules prescribed for resinous trees. 
In Canada it is selected for the li^t 
frame of bark x;anoes. Its branches, 
garnished with leaves, are formed 
into brooms, which exhale an agree- 
able, aromatic odor. 

TILIA. Lime Tree. 15—1. 

T. al'ba, Whiu Lime: leaves 
cordate, sub-acuminate, unequal at 




the base, serrated, white beneath, 
dark-green above, smooth; flowers 
yellow and green ; July ; fruit round, 
with five ribs ; found in the middle 
and western states. The height of 
the white lime tree rarely exceeds 
forty feet, and its diameter twelve or 
eighteen inches. Its young branch- 
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68 are corered with a smoo^ silver- 
gray bark, by which it is recognised 
in the winter. The leares are very 
large, denticulated, obliquely heart* 
shaped and pointed, of a dark green 
on the upper surface and white be* 
neath, with small, reddish tufts on 
the angles of the principal nerves* 
This whitish tmt is most striking 
on solitary trees exposed to the sun. 
The flowers come out in June, and, 
as well as the floral leaf, are larger 
than those of any other lime tree* 
The petals are larger and whiter, 
and are impregnated with an agree* 
able odor. The seeds are round, or 
rather oval, and downy. The wood 
of this tree is white and tender, and 
is seldom appropriated to any use in 
the arts. 

T. ahekica'na, Bass^ood, Broads 
leaved Lime Tree: leaves deeply 
cordate, abruptly acuminate, finely 
serrated, coriaceous, smooth ; flow- 
ers yellow and green ; July ; com- 
mon throughout the northern and 
middle states, and found on the 
mountains of the southern. In si- 
tuations &vorable to its growth, it 
sometimes attains an elevation of 
more than eighty feet, with a pro^ 
portional diameter, and its straight, 
uniform trunk, crowned with an am- 
ple and tufted summit, forms a beau- 



tiful tree. In newly-cleared laois 
the remains of these trees are dis- 
tinguished by the numerous sprouts 
which cover the stumps, and the 




large roots, whose growth can be 
prevented only by stripping off" the 
bark or by the operation of fire* 
The leaves of this tree are alternate,, 
large, nearly round, finely denticu- 
lated, heart-shaped at the base, and 
abruptly terminated in a point at 
the summit. The flowers put forth 
in the month of June, and are borne 
by long peduncleS) are pendulous, 
subdivided at the extremity, and 
garnished with a long, narrow, flo- 
ral leaf. The seeds, which are ripe 
about the first of October, are round 
and of a gray color. The trunk is 
covered with a very thin bark ; the 
cellular integument, separated from 
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the epidermis and macerated in wa* 
ter, is formed into ropes ; in Eorc^ 
they are used for well-cords. The 
wood of this tree is white and ten- 
der : in the northern states, where 
the tulip tree does not grow, it is 
used for the panels of carriage bo- 
dies, and the seats of chairs ; but as 
it is softer and splits more easily, it 
is less proper for these objects. On 
the Ohio, the images affixed to the 
prow of vessels are made of this 
wood instead of the white pine. 

T. FUBBs'cBKs, Dcwny Zjime Tree : 
lea?es tnmcate at base, sub-cordate, 




oblique-denticulate, serrate, pubes- 
cent beneath; flowers yellow and 
green ; July ; found in the southern 
states. This tree is forty or fifty 
feet high, with a proportionate dia- 
meter. In its general appearance it 
resembles the American lime tree, 



which grows fiirther north, more 
than the white lime tree, which be- 
longs to the middle and western 
states. Its leaves differ widely in 
size, according to the exposure in 
which they have grown ; in dry and 
open places they are only two inch- 
es in diameter, and are twice as 
large in cool and shaded situations. 
They are rounded, pointed at the 
summit, very obliquely truncated at 
the base, edged with fewer and more 
remote teeth than those of the other 
lime trees, and very downy beneath. 
The flowers, which appear in June, 
also, are more numerous and form 
larger bunches, and the seeds are 
round and downy. The wood is 
very similar to that of the other' 
species, and is seldom appropriated 
to any use in the arts. 

TRICHOSTETVIA. 14—1. 

T. wchot'oma; leaves oblong- 
ovate, attenuated towards the base, 
pubescent; stamens very long, ex- 
serted; stem a foot high; flowers 
purple; August; annual. An in- 
teresting litUe plant, with very beau- 
tiful, curious flowers. The shining, 
semi-transparent stamens, which 
are of a very delicate purple, form a 
beautiful arch, extending over from 
the upper to the lower lip of the co- 
rolla. Common in dry gravelly soil. 
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TRBENTA'LIS- 7—1. Calyx 
inferior, of teren linear, acute, 
spreedliiig, permanent leases; co* 
rolla of one petal, wheel-shaped, 
deeply dirided into seven elliptical, 
fiat, spreading segments ; filaments 
thread-shaped, spreading, shorter 
than the corolla; anthers oblong, 
recurred ; germen superior, round ; 
style cylindrical, as long as the sta- 
mens ; stigma obtuse ; capsule glo- 
bose, one-celled, seren-valTed ; 
seeds few, roundish, tunicated* 

T. kukofjb'a, Chiehpeed Wnter* 
£reen: leaves oblong; stem soli- 
tary, simple, erect, from three to six 
inches high, crowned with a tuft of 
leaves; flower-stalks from among 
the leaves, hair-shaped, simple ; 
flowers white; perennial; flowers 
in June and July. 

TRIFaLIUM. Trefoil. 17r^. 
Calyx inferior, tubular, five-toothed, 
permanent; corolla of four petals, 
alLmore or less united by their long 
daws, generally j»ermanent, with- 
ering; standard reflected; wings 
oblong, shorter than the standard ; 
keel of one petal, shorter than the 
wings; filaments ten, nine united 
into a compressed tube, the other 
hair-like, separate ; anthers round- 
ish; germen oblong; style awl- 
shaped, curved upwards; stigma 



simple, smooth; legume short, 
membranous, one-valved, one-ceU- 
ed, not bursting, hardly longer than 
the calyx.; seeds from one to foncy 
roundish, smooth. 

T. bk'tbvs, WkiU Clover : heads 
of flowers stalked, spherical, the 
flowers on short stalks; legume 
four-seeded, included within the ca- 
lyx; stems creeping; leaflets in- 
versely hear^shaped; stems from 
six to twelve inches long ; flowers 
white, fragrant; leaflets generally 
brown on the back. A valuable 
pasture plant, supposed erroneously 
to indicate a rich soil. Perennial ; 
flowers from May to September; 
grows in meadows and pastures, 
abundantly. 

T. PRATBit'sx, Red Clover, Honey* 
sudde : heads dense, egg-shaped ; 
stems ascending; petals unequal; 
lower calyx-tooth longer than the 
rest, which are equal; stipules egg- 
shaped, bristle-pointed.; stems about 
a foot high; leaflets elliptical, en- 
tire, nearly smooth ; flowers purple, 
sweet-scented. A valuable pasture 
plant, extensively cultivated; pe- 
rennial; flowers in June and July; 
grows in pastures ; common. 

T. abvkn'sb, Hare'M-foot Trefoil, 
Kitten^ ^Feet : heads oval, very 
hairy; stipules lance-shaped, bns- 
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tlefpauitedk; calyx^teeth longer than 
the oofolla, petmaaeAtly brutle- 
shaped; leaflets nsnow, mversely 
egg<«haped ; stem from four inches 
to a foot high, eiect, branched; 
flowers with pale red or white petals ; 
vami; lowers in July and Aogust ; 
glows in dry paMarea and fields. 

T. FBocinc'Bnifa, Hop TrefoU: 
heads oval, many-flowered; stand* 
ard finally deflected, furrowed; 
stems spreading or psocomhent; 
common leaf-stalk longer than the 
middle partial kaf-stalk; stems 
reryniuneroos, spreading all roimd^ 
firom four indies to a foot long; 
heads of about fifty bri^t yellow 
flowers. Annual; flowers in June 
and July ; grows in dry pasuiiee ; 
common. 

T. opfjchia'ls, Mdilot: dusteia 
with the flowers pointing one way; 
legume protruding, acute, trans- 
Tersely wrinkled, hairy, two<«8eeded ; 
stem erect ; stipules awl-shaped ; 
stem two or three feet high, erect, 
branched, angalaT ', leaflets senate ; 
flowers yellow, in axillar, long- 
stalked clusters. In drying it-emits 
a strong smell, resembling that of 
new hay ; cultivated as food for 
cattle. Annual ; flowers in June 
and July ; grows in thickets and 
borders of fields. 



TRIGLO'CHIN. Anow-gmas. 
6—3. Calyx inferior, of three 
ronndish , doeiduons leaves ; patals 
three^ egg«ehai«d, a little loagor 
than the calyx; filaments very 
short ; anthers large, roundish), two*- 
lobed; germen superior, large, ob* 
long; styles none; stigmas three or 
six, reflected, feathery ; capsiide ob- 
long, with as many cells as there 
are stigmaa; seeds solitary, oblongs 
pointed. 

T. HAn/TiMUii, SeaAmnohgrasti: 
capeule six-celled, egg-ehafied ; 




leaves radica], semi-cylindrical ; 
larger than the last. It has a salt 
taste, and cattle^ especially cows, 
are fond of it. Perennial; June, 
July ; grows in salt marshes. 

TYTHA. Cat's-Tail. 21—3. 
Barren flowers numerous, arranged 
in a dense, cylindrteal, hairy, termi- 
nal catkin,, the common stalk of 
which is hairy or scaly; calyx none ; 
corolla none; anthers aboat three^ 
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obkmg, fbrroived, drooping, placed 
QQ a oommon filament 

Fertile flowera numerous, in the 
lower part of the time catkin ; ca- 
lyx none; corolla none; germen 
superior, oblong, stalked; style 
hair-like; stigma simple ; seedsoli- 
^Vft egg-shaped, on a bristly stalk. 

T. latifo'lia, Grtat CafM-TaU, 
Reed Mace: leaves linear, some- 
what conrex beneath ; catkin con- 
tinuous, its common stalk hairy; 
stems about six feet high, erect, 
round, leafy at the bottom ; catkin 
about a foot long, brown. Peren- 
nial; flowers in July; grows in the 
borders of ponds, lakes and riyers. 

T. anoustito'lia. Reed Mace: 
leafes linear, convex beneath, chan- 




aboat four feet high. Perennial; 
flowers in June and July ; grows in 
pools and ditches. 

u. 

UL'MUS. Ehn. 5-S. Calyx 
inferior, of one leaf, turbinate, 
wrinkled, permanent ; the limb di- 
vided into Are, sometimes four or 
six, erect segmente, internally color- 
ed; corolla none; filaments gene- 
rally &ve, awl-diaped, twice as long 
as the calyx; anthers erect, short, 
with four furrows ; germen oblong, 
compressed, cleft ; styles two, ter- 
minal, spreading, shorter than the 
Stamens; stigmas downy; capsule 
membranous, round or oblong, 
notched at the end, one-celled ; seed 
solitary, roundish, slightly compress- 
ed. 

U. ala'ta, Wahoo, Winged Elm : 
leaves oblong-ovate; firuit hairy. 



nelled above; barren and fertile 
catkins separated from each other, 
the common stalk scaly; stems closely fringed; 




common in the 
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Kmtheni, tnd some parts of the 
western states. 

It is of a middling statore, eom- 
monly not exceeding thirty feet, 
with a diameter of nine or ten inch- 
es. The branches are furnished 
thn>ughout their whole length, on 
two opposite sides, with a fangous 
appendage, two or three lines wide, 
from which the name of oJoto, 
winged, has been gi?en to the spe- 
cies. The lea?es are borne by shwt 
petioles, and are oval, denticulated, 
and smaller than those of the white 
and red elms. The flowers, like 
those of other elms, open before the 
leares. The seeds are fringed, and 
difi*er from those of the white elm 
only by a little inferiority of size. 

The wood of this tree is fine- 
grained, more compact, heavier and 
stronger than that of the white elm. 
The heart is of a dull red approach- 
ing to chocolate color, and alwap 
bears a large proportion to the sap. 
In South CaroUna, it is employed 
for the naves of coach wheels, and 
is preferred for this otject to the 
tupeb, as being harder and tougher ; 
but it is appropriated to no other 
particular use. 

U. amebica'na. White Ehn : 
leaves ovate, acuminate, serrate, un- 
equal at base; fruit villous at edge ; 



eommon in the northern, middle, 
and western states. 

In the middle states, the white 
ehn stretches to a great hei^t, but 




does not approach the magnificence 
of vegetation which it displays in 
the countries peculiarly adapted to 
its growth. In clearing the primi- 
tive forests a few stocks are some- 
times left standing; insulated in 
this manner, it appears in all its 
majesty, towering to the height of 
ei^ty or one hundred feet, with* a 
trunk four or five feet in diameter, 
regularly shaped, naked, and insen- 
sibly diminishing to the hei^t <^ 
sixty or seventy feet, where it di- 
vides itself into two or three primary 
branches. The limbs, not widely 
divergent near the base, approach 
and cross each other eight or ten 
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feet ys^er, and ^ifiiue <m all sides 
long, flexible, pendulous brandies, 
bending into fegnkr aiebes and 
floating ligktly ki the ak. A singu- 
larity in this tree which exists in no 
other — ^two small limbs four or five 
feet long. grow in a reversed posi- 
tion near the first ramification, and 
descend along the trunk, which is 
covered with a white, tender bark, 
very deeply farrowed. The leaves 
of this tree are fovr or five inches 
long, borne by short petioles, alter- 
nate, unequal at the base, o^al-acu- 
minate and doubly denticulated. 
They are generally smaller than 
those of the red elm, of a thinner 
texture and a smoother surface, 
with more regular and promment 
ribt. It differs, also, essentially 
from the red and European elm in 
its flowers and seeds ; it Uooms in 
^e month of April, previous to the 
unfolding of the leaves; the flowers 
are veiy smafl of a purple oolor, 
supported by short, slender foot- 
andkSy nnd united in bunohes at the 
extR«Hty of the branches. The 
seeds ave contained in a flat, oval, 
tKOfed eapsule,noiidMdat the base; 
the aeassfu of their maturity is fiom 
the 15th of May to the first of June. 
The wood of this tree, like tiiat 
of &e European ehn, is of a dark 



brown, and, cut tiansversely or ob- 
liquely to die longitudinal fibres, it 
exhibits the same numeious and 
fine undulations; but it splits mote 
easily, and has less compactness, 
hardness and strength. This wood 
is used at New York and fkrther 
north for the naves of coach wheels. 
It is not admitted into the construc- 
tion of houses or of vessels, except 
occasionally in the state of Maine 
for keels, for which it is adapted 
only by its size. Its bark is easily 
detached daring eight months of 
the year; soaked in water and sup- 
pled by pounding, it is used in the 
northern states for the bottoms of 
common chairs. The wood makes 
good fuel, and produces ashes strong- 
ly impregnated with the alkaline 
principle. 

U. ful'ta. Red iSm, Slippery 
JE^: leaves doubly serrate, une- 
qual at base; axils of the veins 
bearded beneath; fruit not fringed; 
thinly disseminated throughout the 
northern, middle and western states. 
It is fifty or sixty feet high, and one 
or two feet in diameter. In the 
winter it is distinguished from the 
white elm by its buds, which ale 
larger and rounder, and which, a 
fortnight before ' their doTekpment, 
are covered with a russet down. 
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The leftTCfl are <milmciimmate, d(m« 
i»Iy dentieokted, and larger, chkker 
4aA rougher than thoae ef &e white 
<hB, and tmit afi agreeable ddor. 
It blooms in the month of April. 
TThe flowers ans a^^gregated at the 
extremity c^ the foung shoots. The 
eeales v^ch sorroand the bnnehes 
of flowers are downy like ^e buds. 
The flpwers and seeds differ from 
those of the wahoo; the calyx is 
downy and sessile, airt the stamens 
are short and of a pale rose-color; 
the seeds are larger, destitute of 
fiinge, roond, and very similar to 
those of the European elms; they 
are ripe about the last of May. 

The bark upon the trunk is 
brown ; the heart is coarse-grained 
and less compact than that of the 
white elm, and of a dull^red tinge. 
The wood, even in branches of one 
or two inches in diameter, consists 
principally of alburnum or sap. 
This species is stroliger, more dura- 
ble when exposed to the weather, 
and of a better quality than the 
white elm ; hence, in the western 
states, it is employed with greater 
aidvantage in the construction of 
h6uses,,and sometimes of vessels on 
the banks of the Ohio. It is said to 
be the best wood in the United 
States for blocks, and its scarceness 



in the Atlantic states is the onlf 
cause of its limited consumption in 
the ports. It makes excellent rails, 
which are of long duration, and are 
formed with little labor, as the trunk 
difides itself easily and regularly : 
this is probably the reaiion that it is 
never employed for the naves of 
wheels. This tree bears a strong 
resemblance to a species or a Varie- 
ty in Europe known by the name 
of Dutch Elm; the bark of which is 
very mucilaginous, and also contains 
sugar, a little gallic acid and super* 
tartrate of potass. The leaves and 
the bark of th6 branches, macerated 
in water, yield a thick and abundant 
mucilage, which is used for a re* 
freshing drink in colds. Th^ bark, 
when reduced to flour, is said to 
make exceHent puddings. 

URTI'CA. Nettle. 21—4. Bar^ 
ten flower : calyx of four, roundish, 
concave, equal leaves; petals none; 
nectary central, cup-shaped; fila- 
ments four, awl-shaped, spreading, 
as long as the calyx; anthers round- 
ish, two*lobed. Fertile flower: ca- 
lyx inferior, of two roimdish, equal 
leaves ; corblhi none ; g^men egg'- 
^haped ; style none ; stiguia'ddwny ; 
seed one, ndked, egg-shaped, some- 
what compressed, polished, em- 
braced by the permanent calyx. 
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U. DiofcAf Largt Stmgtng Net" 
tie : leaves opposite, hearHdiaped; 




then small, adhering together; ger- 
men globose; style thread-shaped, 
as long as the calyx ; capsule large, 
globose, one-celled; seeds numerous. 



clusters much branched, in pairs, 
mostly dioecious ; from two to fonr 
feet high, doll green, with venomous 
stings ; ike fibres of the stem may 
be used like hemp. 

U. tt'bsns, Smaa NetOe : leaves 
opposite, broadly elliptical, with 
about five longitudinal ribs; clus- 
ters nearly simple ; from one to two 
feet high, bright green, with venom- 
ous stings; annual; flowers from 
June to October; grows in culti- 
vated ground and waste places. 

UTRICULATtlA. Hooded MU- 
foil. 2—1. Calyx of two small, 
egg-shaped, equal leaves; corolla 
masked; upper lip flat, obtuse, 
erect; lower lip with a prominent 
heart-shaped palate ; spur projecting 
firom the base; stamens short; an- 



il, tuloa'ris, Bkidderwort : spur 
conical ; upper lip of the corolla as 
long as the palate; leaves divided 
into numerous segments; stems 
much branched, lying prostrate in 
the water ; leaves small, with very 
slender divisions, having minute 
prickles at the margin ; scape erect, 
round, bearing from three to eight 
bright yellow flowers, arranged in a 
bunch ; lower lip much larger than 
the nppetf with a projecting palate 
closing the mouth; spur curved, 
acute ; the roots, stems and leaves 
are covered with numerous vesicles, 
having an aperture closed by a 
valve, and its margin armed with 
bristles. In the earlier stages these 
vesicles are filled with water, and 
when it becomes necessary for the 
plant to rise and expand its flowers 
in the air, they become filled with 
air ; after some time, the air in the 
vesicles is substituted by water, and 
the plant descends to ripen its seeds. 
Perennial; flowers in July; grows 
in ditches and pods. 
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V. 

VACCI'NIUM. Whortlebcrnr, 
Huckleberry. 8—1, Calyx superi- 
or, very small, permanent, foor^ 
toothed; corolla of one petal, bell* 
shaped, with four revolute segments ; 
filaments awl*shaped, flattened, fixed 
to the receptacle; anthers oblong, 
with two points, erect, terminal; 
germen inferior, roundish; style 
simple, cylindrical, erect, longer 
than the stamens; stigma obtuse; 
berry globular, with a central de- 
pression, four-celled ; seeds few, 
small. 

y. RXSiMo'suM, Common WhortU- 
lorry: racemes bracted; corollas 




oTate; leares elliptic,^ somewhat 
acute, entire, deciduous, sprinkled 
with resinous dots underneath; 
about two feet high ; flowers in la- 
teral clusters, reddish-green; berry 
black, sweet ; June ; a well-known 
shrub of our woods and pastures. 
19 



V. vuGiHo'sini, Groat BSborry^ 
Bog Whortkberry: flower-stalks 
one-flowered; leares inversely egg- 
shaped, entire, smooth; branches 
round ; about two feet high ; corolla 
flesh-colored; berry large, bluish- 
black; a shrub; flowers in June; 
grows on the tops of our highest 
mountains. 

V. vms-iDJE'A, Red WhortM>erry, 
Couhbernf ; clusters terminal, droop- 
ing; leaves inversely egg-shaped, 
revolute, minutely toothed, dotted 
beneath; corolla bell-shaped ; stems 
from three to six inches high; flow- 
ers flesh-colored; berry deep red. 
The berries are very acid and rather 
harsh, but are made into jelly and 
rob. A shrub ; flowers in June. 

V. tbnel'lum. Low Biu^ferry : 
branches angular, green; leaves 
sessile, ovate-lanceolate, mucronate; 
fascicles clustered, terminal, sessile; 
corolla ovate ; height twelve to eigh- 
teen inches leaves shining on both 
sides; flowers white; May; berry 
blue, sweet and wholesome; abun- 
dant in hilly pastures. 

There are many other species of 
vaccinium, known as Bilberries^ 
High Blueberries^ Huckleberries^ &c. 
Their rich, pulpy berries give them 
a prominent place in the botany of 
children, who, with their baskets, 
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may be seen at the proper 

aon studying some of their pecali- 

arfties with a good deal of interest. 

VBRA'TRUM. 23—1. 

V. TfxiDB, Pdke Rootf American 
Htttdntrt: racemes panieled ; brae- 




teas of branches oblong-lanceolate, 
partial, longer than the downy peti- 
oles ; root thick, fleshy ; stem three 
to fiye feet high, round, solid, pu- 
bescent; leaves large, oral-acnmi- 
nate, pubescent, nerved, plaited, in- 
vesting the stem ; flowers green ; 
June ; perennial ; a large, handsome 
plant of our meadows and swamps. 
VEHBAS'CUM. Mullein. 5-1. 
Calyic inferior, of one leaf, deeply 
divided into five erect, acute, nearly 
equal, permanent segments ; corolla 
of one petal, wheel-shaped, unequal, 
the tube very short, the limb spread- 



ing, deeply divided into five rounded 
segments ; filaments awl-shaped, 
unequal, declining, woolly, shorter 
than the corolla; anthers l[idney« 
shaped, eompressed ; germen round- 
ish; style thread-riiaped, slightly 
swelling upNrards, decUning, radier 
longer than the stamens; stigma 
obtuse; capsule egg-shaped, two- 
celled, two-valved ; partition double, 
frequently incomplete; seeds nnme'^ 
rous, minute, angular, covering the 
egg-shaped or globular central re- 
ceptacle. 

V. THAP'sxrs, Common Mullein: 
leaves decurrent, woolly on both 
sides ; stem simple ; cluster dense ; 
root spindle«shaped ; stem erect, 
three or fbur feet hl^, wck>lly; 
flowers nearly sessi^, large, golden 
yellow; biennial; flowers in July 
and August ; grows in waste ground, 
in sandy or gravelly soil. 

y. blatta'ria, Moth MuRein: 
leaves embracing the stem, oblong, 
smooth; stem branched above, each 
branch terminating in a simple clus- 
ter ; fiov^r-sts^lks lottiger than the 
btacteas; stem three or four feet 
high, erect, leafy, smooth; flowers 
yellow, stained with brown at the 
back; annual; flowers in July; 
grows in gravelly soil. 

V. ltchni'tis. White Mtdhht: 
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leaves oblong, inclining to wedge- 
shaped, nearly smooth on their up- 
per side; stem angular, panicled; 
stem erect, about three feet high, 
woolly ; flowers stalked, . rather 
small, cream-colored ; biennial ; 
flowers in July and August ; grows 
in waste places. 

VERBE'NA. Verrain. 14-^. 
Calyx tubular, angular, with fivd 
marginal teeth, one rather shorter 
than the rest ; corolla unequal ; tube 
cylindrical, straight, twice as long 
as the calyx; limb spreading, di- 
vided into five deep, rounded, some- 
what unequal segments; filaments 
two or four, bristle-shaped, very 
short, incurved, within the tube of 
the corolla ; anthers of two rouiided 
lobes ; germen four-cornered ; styles 
slender, as long as the tube; stig- 
mas obtuse; seeds two or four, 
oblong. 

V. hasta'ta, Common Blue Ver- 
vtnn: leaves opposite, lanceolate, 
acuminate, cut-serrate, hastate ; 
spikes erect, panicled; stem erect, 
two to four feet high ; flowers deep- 
blue or purple ; July to September; 
perennial ; a tall, rough-looking, but 
handsome plant ; common by road- 
sides, about houses, &c. 

V. ueticifo'lu, NettleAeafoed Ver- 
erect, sub-pubescent; leaves 



ovate-acute, serrate, petiolate; spikes 
filiform, distinct, axillary, terminal; 
stem two or three feet high ; flowers 
small, white ; July, August ; peren- 
nial ; grows among the rubbish of 
slovenly premises. 

The vervain was once a plant of 
great consequence; it was the en- 
chanter's plant, and no sorcery could 
be carried on without it. It was 
also thought to cure the bite of mad 
dogs and the stings of venomous 
reptiles, make friends of bitter ene- 
mies, &c.; but the plant has no 
reputation now, and we have had 
little use for it since the time of 
Moll Pitcher. 

VERNOinA. 19—1. 

V. noveboracen'sis, Vemonia : 
leaves lanceolate, scabrous, serru- 
late; corymb fastigiate; scales of 
involucre filiform at the ends ; stem 
four or five feet high, branching at 
top, furrowed; flowers dark pur- 
ple ; September ; perennial ; a very 
showy plant, common in wet places, 
in meadows, by road-sides, &c. 

VERON'ICA. Speedwell. 2- 
1. Calyx inferior, with four une- 
qual segments, permanent ; corolla 
wheel-shaped, permanent, its limb 
divided into four unequal segments, 
of which the lower is smallest; 
filaments spreading, tapering down- 
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wards; anther oblong; germen 
oompressed ; style thread-shaped, 
declining, as long as the stamens ; 
stigma small, notched; capsule 
more or less universally heart-shap- 
ed, compressed, two-celled, four- 
Talved; seeds numerous, roundish. 

y. sbrftllifo'lia. Smooth or 
TTiyme'leaved Speedwell : clusters 
somewhat spiked ; leaves egg-shap- 
ed, slightly crenate; capsule in- 
versely heart-shaped, shorter than 
the style ; root of long, white fibres ; 
stem about five inches high, decum- 
bent and rooting at the base, branch- 
ed, leafy; leaves opposite, with 
short stalks, slightly hairy, three- 
nerved ; bracteas elliptical ; flowers 
of a delicate pale blue, reddish be- 
fore they are fully expanded, with 
deep blue lines ; perennial; flowers 
in May and June; pastures and 
road-sides. 

v. ALFiNA, Alpine Speedwell: 
cluster corymbose ; leaves elliptical, 
egg-shaped, somewhat serrate ; cap- 
sule egg-shape<|l, longer than the 
style; root creeping; stem about 
four inches high, simple, ascending, 
rooting at the base, leafy ; leaves 
opposite, smooth, nearly sessile; 
bracteas and segments of the calyx 
ciliated ; flowers small, bright blue; 
perennial ; flowers in June and Ju- 



ly; grows by the margins of rills^ 
near the summits of mountains. 

V. BSCCABUN'OA, Short4eaved Wo' 
ter Speedwell, or BroohUme : clusters 
opposite; leaves elliptical, obtuse, 
somewhat serrate, smooth; stem 
procumbent, rooting at the base ; the 
whole plant succulent and glossy ; 
stems decumbent, generally float- 
ing; flowers blue, in long, stalked 
clusters ; perennial ; flowers in June 
and July; grows in brooks and in 
ditches with running water. 

V. anagal'lis, Long4eaved Wa- 
ter Speedwell, or BrooJdime : clusters 
opposite ; leaves lance-shaped, acute, 
distinctly serrate, smooth ; the 
whole plant succulent and glossy; 
stems erect, from one to three 
feet high; flowers pale blae, fre- 
quently purplish; perennial; flow- 
ers in June and July ; brooks, ditch- 
es and pools. 

V. scutella'ta, Narrow4eaved 
Marsh Speedwell: clusters alter- 
nate ; leaves oblong or linear, some- 
what toothed; fruit-stalks bent back- 
wards; the whole plant slender; 
stems weak, spreading, sometimes 
decumbent and rooting, from nine 
to twelve inches high ; leaves some- 
times entire at the margin; fruit- 
stalks remarkably spreading; flow- 
ers whitish, streaked with blue; 
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perennial; flowers in June and Ju- 
ly; grows in marshy- places with 
grayelly soil. 

y. OFFiCDfA'iis, Cemnum Speeds 
toeU: closters spiked ; lea?es broad- 
ly elliptical, serrate, roagh with short 
hairs; stems prostrate, hairy, rooting 
at the base, from six to eighteen inch- 
es long; leaves with short stalks, 
stiffish, pale green ; spikes of nume- 
rous light blue or purplish flowers, 
veined with deeper blue; partial 
flower-stalks shorter dian the brac- 
teas; capsule inversely heart-shap- 
ed; perennial; flowers in June; 
grows on dry banks, in open pas- 
tures, and in dry woods. 

V. agres'tis, Precymbent Ckkk" 
weed Speedwell : leaves egg-shaped. 




deeply serrate, the lower ones oppo- 
site; flower-stalks about equal to 
the leaves in length, curved when 
in fruit; corolla shorter than the 
calyx; seeds cupped; root small; 
stem hairy on two opposite sides, 
branched at the base, spreading, 
leaves broad, with short stalks; 



coroUa small, bright blue; capsule 
two-lobed, tumid, rough; annual; 
flowers from May to September; 
grows in cultivated fields. 

V. ▲rven'sis, WaU duckweed 
Speedwell : leaves heart-shaped, 
broadly serrate, lower ones stalked, 
upper lance-shaped, sessile; stems 
nearly erect ; leaves nearly sessile ; 
corolla small, pale blue, with deeper 
lines ; capsule inversely heart-shap- 
ed, compressed, ciliated; annual; 
flowers in May and June; on the 
tops of walls, in dry fields, and 
ammig rubbish. 

V. hedebifo'lia, Ivy'leaved ClUck' 
weed Speedwelly SmaUHenbit: leaves 
broadly heart-shaped, five-lobed ; 
segments of the calyx heart-shaped, 
acute, ciliated ; seeds cupped, wrin- 
kled; stems procumbent, spreading; 
leaves flat, generally five-lobed, the 
upper three-lobed; flowers smalL 
pale blue, with deeper lines; cap- 
sule two-lobed, turgid ; annual ; 
flowers from March to December ; 
grows in cultivated fields, in woods 
and among rubbish. 

VIBUR'NUM. 5—3. Calyx su- 
perior, minute, of one leaf, deeply 
divided into five segments, perma- 
nent; corolla of one petal, bell- 
shaped, with five obtuse, spreading 
segments ; filaments awl-shaped. 
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sftreading, aa long as the coroUa; 
antbers roundish ; germen roundish ; 
style none; stigmas three, sessile, 
obtuse ; berry roundish, one-celled ; 
seed solitary, roundish, compressed. 

V. fybipo'lium, PeoT'leoped Vu 
burfium : smooth ; leaves oppoute, 
oYate, nearly acute, sub-serrate; 
leaf-stalks smooth ; fruit ovate ; 
cymes stalked, nearly sessile ; flow- 
ers white ; June ; a small, shrub of 
our northern mountains. 

V. lenta'oo, Sweet ViburtMim: 
leaves broad-ovate, acuminate, 
finely and sharply serrated; stalks 
edged, curled ; flowers white; July; 
a tall, handsome shrub, growing in 
low grounds, yielding a pleasant- 
tasted fruit. 

This genus contains several other 
species. They are all handsome 
shrubs, and some are found in our 
gardens. The Gudder Rose, or 
Snow-ball, is the Yt o'pulus, a well- 
known garden species, with a pro- 
fusion of' large bunches of while 
flbwers. 

VrCIA. Vetch. 17—4. Calyx 
inferior, tubular, unequal, with five 
acute segments, the two uppermost 
shorter; corolla of five petals; 
standard largest, oval, ascending, 
the sides deflected, the back some- 



what keeled ; wings oblong, ap- 
proaching eadt other, shorter than 
the standard; keel rounded, com- 
pressed, of two united petals, with 
separate claws ; filaments ten, 
nine united into a compressed tube, 
open at the upper e^ge, the other 
hair-like, separate; anthers small, 
roundish ; germen oblong, com^ 
pressed ; style short, ascending at a 
right angle, cylindrical ; stigma ob- 
tuse, with a tuft of hairs in front, 
below the summit; legume long, 
compressed, pointed, one-celled, 
with two leathery, stiffish valves; 
seeds several, roundish. 

V. CRAC'CA, Tufted Vetch : flow- 
ers in imbricated clusters ; leaflets 




lance-shaped, downy ; stipules half 
arrow-shaped, nearly entire ; stems 
two OF three feet long ; flowers va- 
riegated with purine and blue ; an 
excellent pasture plant. Perennial ; 
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I im Julj and Aqgost; grows 
in thickets, fences and pastuves, 

V. snTATiGA, Wood Vetch: 
leafletaelliplieal; stip^iikt oiescenl* 
shaped, de^y-toothed ; stems n^h 
merousi cUmbing, St« or six feet 
long; flowers nnnierooS) in clusters 
longer than tbe leaves; petals 
bluish-white, veined with hloe. 
Perennial ; flowers in Jnly and Au- 
gust ; grows in bushy places at the 
south. 

V. SAT^YA, Common Vetch : flow- 
ers nearly sessile, commonly in 
pairs ; leaflets oblong, lower, ones 
abrupt ; stipules toothed, im [pressed 
with a dark spot; seeds smooth; 
stems procumbent or climbing, from 
two to three feet long ; leaflets from 
six to ten ; flowers variegated with 
crimson, blue and white. Peren- 
nial; flowers in May and June; 
grows in corn-fields. 

The well-known Windsor and 
Magazan beans are varieties of V. 
&'Im&. They are among the most 
important and nutritious of our gar- 
den plants. 

VrOLA. VioleL 5—1. Calyx 
inferior, of five oblong, acute, equal, 
erect, permanent leaves, produced 
downwards beyond their insertion, 
two of them under the uppermost 
petal, one under each of the lateral 



petals, and one under th^ two lower ; 
corolla irregular, of five unequal 
petals, the uppermost broadest, 
slightly deft, directed downwards, 
terminating at the base in a curved 
spur, projecting between the leaves 
of the calyx ; two lateral petals op- 
posita, equal, obtuse, straight ; two 
lower equal,^ larger, and directed 
upwards ; filaments very small ; 
anthers broad, close together, ob- 
tuse, each with a membranous 
point; germen superior, roundish; 
style thread-shaped, extending be- 
yond the anthers; stigma oblique; 
capsule egg-shaped, one-celled, 
three-valved ; seeds several in each 
cell, egg-shaped, attached to a linear 
receptacle in the middle of each 
valve, 

V. cucctlla'ta : glabrous ; leaves 
cordate, somewhat acuminate, cre- 
nate-dentate ; aulumi^ ones lar- 
gest, very exactly reaiform ; pedun- 
cle somewhat four-sided, loQger than 
the leaves ; divisions of the calyx 
subulate, a<;uminate, emarginate be- 
hind or very entire; petals (as in 
many American species) oblique, 
veiny, very entire, white at the 
base, upper one generally naked, 
glabrous, lateral ones bearded, and, 
with the upper one, marked with a 
few blue lines. 
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V. affi'nis : glabrous ; leaves 
cordate-ovate, snb-acumiDate, cre- 
nate-dentate ; peduncle somewhat 
four-sided, shorter than the leaves ; 
divisions of the calyx ejnarginate or 
very entire behind, lance-ovate, sub- 
obtuse, two upper ones ovate ; pet- 
als all very entire, veiny, and white 
at the base, upper one generally 
villose, lateral ones bearded, and, 
with the upper one, marked with a 
few blue lines; height one to six 
inches. 

V. palma'ta : mostly villose ; 
leaves heart-reniform, palmate, five 
to seven-lobed ; leaves polymor- 
phous, often narrow and gashed, 
middle one always larger; some- 
times villose both sides, sometimes 
only beneath, often glabrous, all of 
them very often purple beneath ; the 
first spring ones are ovate, entire ; 
petioles sub-emarginate ; peduncle 
somewhat four-sided, longer than 
the leaves; divisions of the calyx 
lance-ovate, ciliate, very entire be- 
hind ; petals all very entire, veiny, 
and white at the base, upper ones 
narrower, smaller, sometimes vil- 
lose at the base, yet often naked, 
glabrous ; lateral ones densely 
bearded, and^ with the upper one, 
marked with a few blue lines ; one 
variety has white flowers ; height 



three to six inches ; grows in wooift 
at the south. 

V. congeheb: always villose; 
leaves broad-ovate, cordate, sub-re- 
niform, crenately and coarsely 
toothed, sometimes sub-lobate and 
lobed, decurrent into the subulate, 
very villose, large, strong petioles ; 
peduncles sovnewhat four-sided, 
shorter than the leaves; divisions 
of the calyx ciliate, ovate, obtuse^ 
very entire behind ; petals all very 
entire, veiny, white at the base, 
upper one narrower, generally nak- 
ed, glabrous, yet sometimes the 
base is villose ; lateral ones densely 
bearded, and, with the upper, mark* 
ed with a few blue lines. A variety 
has the corol of very deep violet 
color ; Canada to Florida. 

y. asabifo'lia: villose; leaves 
very large, sub-ovate-reniform, cre- 
nate, dentate, decurrent into the pet- 
ioles, always entire ; peduncles 
somewhat four-sided, short, (rarely 
an inch and a half long ;) divisions 
of the calyx ovate, ciliate, entire or 
emarginate behind ; petals all very 
entire, veiny, white at the base, 
upper one glabrous, naked, lateral 
ones densely bearded, and, with the 
upper one, marked with a few blue 
lines. 

Y, soRO^RiA : leaves thickish, flai^ 
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appressed to the earth, oibicular 
and round-ovate, cordate, crenate, 
siniia at the base often closed, vil- 
loae above, with the hairs erect, be^ 
neath glabrous, and generally be- 
coming purple; petioles short,^ 
strong, with small stipules at the 
base; peduncle somewhat four- 
sided, of the length of the leaves; 
divisions of the calyx short, subu- 
late, obtuse, glabrous, very entire 
behind; petals obovate, short, all 
very entire, veiny, white at the base, 
upper and lateral ones bearded, 
and marked with a few lines; dry 
woods. 

y . smaboima'ta : glabrous ; leaves 
somewhat succulent, oblong-ovate, 
or even triangular-ovate, cordate, 
dentate, sometimes ciliate, upper 
ones unequally and coarsely gash- 
toothed at the base, and often de- 
current into the petiole; midrib 
prominent ; petioles sometimes vil- 
lose; peduncle four-sided, longer 
than the leaves; divisions of the 
calyx lanceolate, acute, emarginate 
behind; petals veiny, white at the 
base, all emarginate, villose, and 
the upper one densely villose, lat- 
eral ones bearded, and, with the up- 
per one, marked with a few blue 
lines; dry woods. 

y. sagitta'ta: glalnrous; leaves 



ciliate, oblong, not acute, sagittate- 
cordate, dentate, gashed at the base, 
or furnished with elongated, divari- 
cate teeth ; peduncle somewhat 
four-sided, longer than the leaves ; 
divisions of the calyx lanceolate, 
acuminate, emarginate behind ; pet^ 
als all very entire, veiny, white at 
the base, upper one generally nak- 
ed, glabrous, lateral ones densely 
bearded, and, with the upper one, 
marked with a few blue lines ; spur 
elongated bdiind ; a variety has the 
leaves more or less villose; dry 
soils. 

y. ova'ta : villose ; leaves cili- 
ate, oblong-ovate, sub-acute, cordate, 
oft^n oblique at the base, decurrent 
into the petiole, upper ones gashed 
at the base; petioles shortish; di- 
visions of the calyx ciliate, ovate, or 
broad-lanceolate, more or less elon- 
gated behind and deeply emarginate 
or eared; petals all very entire, 
veiny, white at the base, upper one 
naked, glabrous, lateral ones very 
densely bearded, and, with the upper 
one, marked with a few blue lines ; 
spur broad, generally elongated ; 
dry soils ; height two to four inches. 

V. ahoe'na : glabrous ; leaves 
ovate, sub-acuminate, crenate, some- 
times sub-villose above; petioles 
long, spotted with red ; peduncle 
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MoMwhftt fovu^skkd, eqnalliiig Qr. 
exMediog the kagth of th^ le«¥€#» 
spotted ; di Yi»MHia of tl>e calyxlaiic^- 
olate ; petals all very eDtire, greea 
at tke base, lateral ones sonietimea 
with the base pabesceot, and, with 
the upper one, mfutked with a few 
blue lines; moist woods; flowers 
odorous* 

V. blam'da : giabroos; leaves 
round, sometimes sub-ovajte, cor- 
date, crenate, appressed to the earth, 
sometimes with a few scattering 
hairs above; petioles pubescent; 
pedunde somewhat four-sided, loii^ 
ger than the leaves.; divisions of the 
calyx lanceolate, obtuse; petals all 
very entire, gceen at the base, vtpj^ 
and lateral ones rarely sab*vilk>«ei 
marked with a few blue lines ; flow* 
eis odonms.; wet soils; hdght 
two to feiur inches. 

V. fbimulifoClijl : stolonifeNuSi 
l^brous ; leaves oUong, ot oblong- 
ovate, snb-ooidate^ acatidi^ crenate, 
decurrent into the petiole, nerve 
sometimes sub-viUose beneath; pe- 
duncle somewhat four-sided, longer 
than the leaves; divisions of the 
calyx lanoeohite, obtuse ; petals all 
very entire, green at the base, up- 
per and lateral ones sometimes a 
litde villose, marked with a few 
Mne bnes, in the upper one often 



obsolete* Var« viUo'sa, (Ge(«gi%) 
leaves very, gieen, and, with the 
petiqlesi densely lolloeei beooming 
hoary ; flowers odorous; wet soils. 

V. lahceqla'ta : giabrous.; 
leaves (sometimes with a few seal* 
tering hairs) lanceolate, nanow^ 
elongated, gradually attenuated into 
the petioles at the base, obtusidi, 
crenate; peduncles somewhat ibup- 
sided, reddish, of the length ot the 
leaves ; divisions of the calyx lanceo- 
late^ actte ; petals all very entire, 
green at the base, lateral (HEies 
sometimes a little viflose at the 
base, and, with the upper one, mark* 
ed with a few blue Uites ; flowers 
odoious, small; wet soils; height 
three inches* 

y. xoTUifDiFO'LiA : glabrous ; 
leaves thickish, appressed ta the 
earth, broad-ovate or orbicular^ cor- 
date, crenate; nerves pubescent be- 
neadi ; sinus closed ; peduncle scMmei* 
what four-sided, as long as« the 
leaves; divisions of the calyx ob- 
long, obtnse; petals sometimes 
emarginate, upper one small, lat- 
eral ones somewhat bearded, »id) 
with, the i:qpper one, mnrked'with a 
few 3nellowish-brown lines; spmr 
very short; woods; height one to 
three inches. 

y. cLAixoEn^HAi glabieus, de- 
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eumbcnt; leaves tomewfaat sueen- 
lent, very gncB} shining, sppiessed 
to tbe earthy broad^>Tatey and oyate- 
oUoag, obtuse, semetiines snb-or- 
bieokr, cienate ; sinus often closed ; 
peduncles somewhat foar<«sided ; 
bnuches two' to eightpflowcred ; 
bneu in paitSy small, at the base of 
each pedicel ; flowers of a>chocolate* 
brown ; concealed under the dead 
leaves of tieesv 

V. FSBA'TA : glabroos ; leaTss 
sometimes ciliate, variously divided, 
very often pedately nine-parted ; di- 
visions liaesr and obtusely lanoeo^ 
late, generally three-lobed at the 
apex, often nmply laneeokite, with 
the apex ^ve to seven-lobed ; pedun- 
cle somewhat four-sided ; divisions 
of the calyx lanceolate, aeute-oiliate, 
emavginate behind ; petals all white 
at the base, veinless, very entire, very 
glabiens, naked, upper one trun- 
cate, and marked with a few very 
blue linesv sesselimes obsolete. Var. 
velutifna ha» the two lower petals 
of a very deep vicdet color, and ap« 
pears like velvet ¥ar. allMt has 
white flowers^ Dry soils ; height 
three ec four inehes». 

V. caimbbu'sis : gtehrous ; stem 
sob*siEnpl6, terete ; stipules endiVj 
membranaoeoua, oblong*Bubovale 
or tance-omne } l ea r w e alternate. 



ovate, cordate, sub-aeominate, den- 
tate ; peduncle somewhat fournsided ; 
bracts small, subulate ; flowers reg- 
ular; divisions of the calyx subu- 
late, acute,, very mtiie behind ; pet^ 
als white, all very entire, veiny, be- 
coming yellow at the base, lower 
ones pale-violet, upper one broad, 
expanding, glabrous, naked, laterri 
ones bearded, and, with tbe upper 
one, marked with a few Uue lines; 
stigma short, pubescent, scwreely 
beaked; spur very short; floweia 
odorous; stem often two feet long, 
flowering through the summer; 
moist woods. 

V. kostra'ta: glabrous; stems 
many, ascending, terete ; leaves or^ 
bicnlar and ovate, cordate, crenate- 
dcntate, sometimes with a few scat- 
tering hairs, younger ones cueul-^ 
late ; petioles much longer thanthe- 
leaves ; stipiries linear, acuminate, 
ftimHked with elongafted> linear 
teeth ; pedsmcle filifepm, some^^lat 
four>sided, lender, aslkny^ very 
long ; brad* minute, subulate ; di-^ 
visieos«f the- calyx lanceolate, acute, 
eontrebehivd; petals all very entire, 
vcmlsssy naked/, beardless, upper 
and Isiteral ones mai<kedi with a few 
bluelinee; spuvstraigbtv elcmgated, 
Unear, oempvessed, olkase, doub^ 
Ae length of the petals ; root 
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woody, perpendicular and fibront; 
moist woods; height six to ten 
inches. 

V. mvhlbiibbrgia'ma : glabrous ; 
stem terete, weak, sob-prostrate; 
leaves reniform, roandish, cordate, 
upper ones ovate, crenate, cixen pur- 
plish beneath, younger ones eucul- 
late ; petioles longer than the leaves ; 
stipules large, knceolate, serrate- 
ciliate, sub-pinnate ; peduncles 
somewhat four-sided, axillary, lon- 
ger than the leaves ; bracts minute, 
subulate ; divisions of the calyx lin- 
ear, acute, sub-ciliate; petals all 
very entire, veinless, upper one 
naked, glabrous, lateral ones beard- 
ed, and, with the upper one, marked 
with a few blue lines; spur porrect- 
ed, compressed, very obtuse ; stigma 
ciliate behind; beak ascending; 
height three to six inches. 

V. stku'ta: glabrous; stem ob- 
lique, branching, angular; leaves 
roundish and ovate, sob-acuminate, 
erenate-dentate, sometimes sub- 
pubescent; petioles long; stipules 
large, oblong-knceolate, dentate- 
ciliate; peduncles four-sided, longer 
than the leaves ; bracts largish, lin- 
ear ; divisions of the calyx lanceo- 
late, acuminate, ciliate, emarginate 
behind; petals all very entire, up- 
per one marked, with a few blue 



lines, naked, glabrous, rarely a littk 
villose, lateral ones bearded, lower 
ones sometimes a very little villose ; 
spur sub-porrected ; stigma pubes- 
cent behind ; height six to eigh- 
teen inches. 

V. FUBEs'cBXfs : villose-pubesoent ; 
stem simple, erect, terete, leafless 
below ; leaves broad-ovate, cordate, 
dentate; petioles short; stipules 
ovate, large, dentate; peduncles four- 
sided, shorter than the leaves ; bracts 
subulate, minute ; divisions of the ca- 
lyx lanceolate ; petals all very en- 
tire, veinless, upper one naked, 
gkbrous, lateral ones bearded, and, 
with the upper one, marked with a 
few blue lines, lower ones often be- 
coming reddish outside; spur short, 
gibbose, acotish ; stigma pubescent, 
scarcely beaked, varies in pubes- 
cence ; leaves are even found glab- 
rous ; the capsules are also glabrous 
or woolly. 

V. hasta'ta: glabrous; stem 
simple, erect, terete; leaves ovate, 
dilated, acuminate, cordate, dentate, 
upper ones lance-ovate, hastate and 
deltoid ; petioles short ; stipules 
ovate, dentate ; peduncles somewhat 
four-sided, shorter than the leaves ; 
bracts very small, subulate ; divis- 
ions of the calyx lance-linear, sub- 
dentate ; petals all very entire, 
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Teiiiless, upper ones naked, glab- 
loofl, lateral ones bearded, and, with 
the Q^^er ones, marked with a few 
Uae lines, lower pne oflen becom- 
ing reddidi outside; spur short, 
gibbose, acntish ; stigma pubescent, 
scarcely beaked; capsule glabrous 
or pubescent on all sides ; woods. 

V. tenel'la: generally glabrous; 
root filiform ; stem three-sided, 
angled, erect, simple, leafy ; leaves 
dentate, radical ones round or spat- 
ulate, upper ones ovate or lanceo- 
late, all sub-spatulate ; petioles 
short; stipules very large, pinnati- 
fid, palmate, intermediate lobe ob- 
long, longer and broader, the rest 
linear-oblong, all obtuse, ciliate ; 
peduncles four-sided, much longer 
than the leaves ; divisions of the ca- 
lyx lance-ovate, acuminate, ciliate, 
emarginate behind; petals expand- 
ed, white, stained with blue, yellow 
at the base, upper ones naked, glab- 
rous, lateral ones bearded, and, with 
the upper ones, marked with a few 
blue lines; stigma sub-pubescent, 
scarcely beaked. This species and 
the y. rostra'ta are the only Amer- 
ican violets that have fibrous roots; 
all the rest have their roots scaly. 
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Indian Com. 21—2. 



Z. MATS, Cmrnium JMian Com. 
Of this wdl-known com there are 
numerous varieties. Its uses are 
known to every one. In New Eng- 
land it is the most important object, 
perhaps, of agriculture. It has been 
supposed, on what grounds nobody 
knows, that it came originally from 
Turkey, and by the old botanists it 
was called Turkey Wheat. If, in- 
stead of his muffin, old Gerard had 
ever finished his breakfast with a 
bannock or Johmy eake^ brought up 
smoking from the hearth, or had he 
but seen a rich yellow hasty puddingy 
fretting, puffing and sputtering over 
the fire, he never would have said, 
" Turky wheat doth nourish far lesse 
than either wheat, rie, barly, or otes. 
The bread which is made thereof is 
meanely white, without bran ; it is 
hard and dry as Bisket is, and hath 
in it no clamminesse at all; for 
which cause it is of hard digestion, 
and yeeldeth to the body little or no 
nourishment. Wee haue as yet no 
certaine proofe or experience con- 
ceming the vertues of this kinde of 
Come; although the barbarous In- 
dians, which know no better, are 
constrained to make a vertue of ne- 
nessitie, and thinke it a good foode; 
whereas we may easily iudge, that 
it nourisheth but little, and is of 
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htrd and euiU digMtien, a more 
omaenient foode f»r swine than ibr 
nan.** And then tiie ears boiled 
n^en green— I tliink it was Cobbett 
who,^imTing soceeeded in caltivat- 
ing some of this com in England, 
presented a few boiling ears to a 
friend, and calling on him at dinner 
time, found him eating an ear from 
end to end, cob and all. "Very 
good, friend Cobbett,— right sort of 
stuff this you sentme— rather coarse 
eating, though." 

ZOSTE'RA. Sea Wrack-grass. 
1 — 2. Caljrx none, excepting the 
base of the leaf, inclosing the spike- 
stalk, and splitting lengthwise ; co- 



lolla none; spadix linear, beamg 
numeimis flowers; anther ol>kmg, 
one-celled, attached laterally; ger- 
men egg-shaped, sessile ; style sim- 
I^, curbed outwards ; stigmas two, 
thread-shaped, curved ; drupe cylin- 
drical ; nnt one, elliptical, striated ; 
kernel of the same form. 
. Z. MABfNA, Ed'grass, Sea^wraek, 
Sea'grass : leaves entire, obscurely 
three-ribbed, linear; stem sUghtly 
compressed ; leaves very long, grass- 
green, obtuse; spadix pale green; 
perennial; flowers in August; grows 
on sandy shallows and banks in the 
sea, and is thrown up abundantly 
after storms. 
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Aberrant, deriating from the natural or 
usual wav. 

AbortivCy proaucing no fruit. 

Abrupt^ with the extremity cut off, as it 
were, by a transverse line. 38. 

Ahruptlxf pinnate^ without a terminal leaf- 
let or tendril. 47. 

AceroaCf stiff, linear and sharp, as in the 
leaves of the pines. 42. 

ilcinaci/brm, scimitar-shaped. 41. 

Acicular, needle-shaped. 

Acotyledonous, having no cotyledons or 
seed-lobes, as ferns. 21. 

Acntyledonous plants. 21. 

Aculeaie, prickly. 53. 

Acute^ enaing in a sharp point. 

Acuminate, taper-pointed. 

Adnate, growing to ; affixed laterally. 

Adpreasedf seated upon and pressed close 
to the stem. 47. 

Agglomeraied^ bunched; crowded toge- 
\ ther. 

Aggregate lUnoera^ when several flowers, 
generally stalked, and with separated 
anthers, are inclosed in a common 
calyx. 

Aigrette, seed-down. 

Alatedy winged. 55. 

Alburnum, perfect wood. 32. 

AUemaie, coming off one by one, in dif- 
ferent directions. 38, 47. 

Alternately f)tnna/e, with alternate leaf- 
lets. 

Ament or catkin, a collection of small 
scales, serving for calyxes, on the side 
of a slender stalk ; as in Juglana cin- 
erea. 

Amplexicauly stem-clasping. 33, 47. 



Androgynousy producing both sexes from 
the same root or the same flower. 

AT\fractuo8e, full of turnings and winding 
passages. 

Angwspermia, an order of plants, having 
several seeds enclosed in an undivided 
pericarpium. 79. 

Ang^uloTy composed of or furnished with 
angles. 

Angulo -dentate, angularly toothed. 

Annualf living but one year, during which 
it produces flowers and seed. 

Anterior, growing in front of something 
else. 

Anther^ that part of a stamen which con- 
tains the pollen. 56. 

Antheriferoua, bearing anthers. 

Antheroidf resembling anthers. 

ApetalouB, without petals. 55. 

Apex, end, tip, or sharp extremity. 

Aphylloua, without leaves. 

ApieuluB, a small point. 

Apple, a fleshy fruit, containing a capsule. 

Appressedy pressed against or close to. 

Approximated, near together. 

Apterous, without wings. 

Aquatic, growing in or oeloo^'ng to water. 

Arachnoid, covered with hairs woven to- 
gether forming a mesh. 

Arboreous, like a tree. 

Arborescentf approaching to the size of a 
tree. 

Arcuate, curved or bent like a bow. 

Aridity, dryness. 

Arillus, a process of the placenta adher- 
ing to the hilum of seeds and some- 
times enveloping them. 

Aristatet awned ; ending in a bristle. 
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Armatisre (^pla^tt* 68. 

Armed, farnished with thomt or prickks. 
46. 

Arnm-thaped, tritngnlari hollowed at the 
base. 

ArtkulaJted item or lea/, fonned into die- 
tioct parts, united by portions of 
smaller diameter. 38. 

Aeeendin^i having an obliqae dir ection 
upwards. 

AjMurgerU, risinv UDwaids. 

AUenuafedf gradoaily diminished or ta- 
pering. 

Auneulaie, fumisbed with lateral projec- 
tions, or leafeto, resembling ears. 40. 

Awtskaped, long, cylindrical at the base, 
and tapering to a point. 

Axuj an elongated, stiff, acute body upon 
the flowers of grasses. 

AsU, the upper angle formed by the union 
of a leal with the stem. 

AxUlar or axiUary, growing in or from tbe 
axil. 39. 



Baccaie, berried ; having a fleshy coat or 

covering. 69. 
Banner^ the upper and commonly largest 

petal of a papihonaceoos flower. 
BarUd or bearded^ haring a tuft of long 

hairs. 
forAr, coat or oorerin^ of plants. 33. 
Barren JbnDera, having stamens but not 

pistus, and therefore not producing 

fruit. 
Bdl-shaped, of the form of a bell, with the 

margin turned outwards. 
Berry ^ a juicy fruit containing seeds im- 
bedded in its pulp. 
Bif prefixed to another word, signifies 

two, as bi-partite, two-parted. 
Bkuapidate, with two sharp, straight 

points. 
BidentaU, double-toothed; having two 

teeth. 
Biennial, living two years, in the second 

of wnich the flower and fruit are pro- 
duced. 
B\fapmu^ placed in two rows. 
Byldi two-cleft ; cut nearly into two parts. 

43. 
^Jlfirnwrutfe, twice paired. 47. 



BigkuiduloTf double-glanded. 

Buabiate. having two lips. 

Bilobedf navinff two lobes. 

Bmate leqf, when two leaflets rest upon a 

conmion stalk. 47. 
.B^pjnnote, twioe nianate. 38. 
Btteutate. resembling two bucklers placed 

side oy side. 
Bitemote, twice temate. 38. 
Bi4ri^crenate, crenate twice or thrice. 
Bi4ri^friiuudt^ pinnatifid twice or thrice 

over. 
Bi4ri-tematey growing in threes twice or 

thrice over. 
Bieahed, two-vslved. 
Blieieredy having the surface wrinkled so 

as to appear as if covered with blis- 
ters. 46. 
Botany f the science of plants. 9. 
Bradea^ a leafy sppendage to the flower 

or its stalk. 61. 
Braanehea^ divisions of the stem. 36. 
Brittlyf covered with short stiflT hairs. 
BrietU-pointedy terminated by a bristle or 

bristly point. 
Briatle-ahapedf long, cylindrical nt the 

base, tapering and very slender. 
Bri8tle», short, stiff hairs. 
Border, the expanded part of the petal. 
BuBfoue root, with an enlarged globular 

part, and numerous fibres. 
Bundle, flower-stalks of equal length, 

growing close together^ 



Camitdie, growing in little tufts. 

Cadueoue calyx, falling off before the co- 
rolla. 

Calcarate, spurred, or spuiTshaped. 66. 

Caleei/orm, shaped like a little shoe. 

Calyx* the outer, generally green covering 
or a flower. 54. 

Calyd/orm, shaped like a calyx. 

Cambium, the first formation of wood. 33. 

C!ampanii2ar«, bell-shaped. 65. 

CanaUadate, channelled or furrowed. 

CanceUaie, resembling lattice-work. 

CaneBcent, hoary, whitish. 

Capillary, hair-like. 

CapiUOe. ahaped like a head^ or bearing a 
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CapnU, m irf trai-Tetiel, gCBenlly of s 

mernhnnoat textore. <9. 
Carina^ the keel of a pspiiionaoeiMU flow^ 

er. 6$. 
drinoAs, keel-8ka|Md. 4S. 
Octfnose, iesfay. 
Carpdla, the snmU ptrts out of which 

compouBd frufts are formed. 
CarHkufinotUt thick and toagk. 46% 
OayopkyUaceoua, like a pink. 66. 
€^i<J!mi, a long simple flower-stalk thickly 

covered with scales and flowersv 
CaueUUet tailed ; being like a tail« 
CaudtXf Che trunk or stem. 
CauUnCi growing en the stem. 38, 9f . 
Cdlular^ made ap of little cells or caT<«> 

ties. 19. 
draceouB^ wax-like. 

CemnouSf aoddin^^ drooping or pendnloiis* 
^WV> covered with membranous scales. 
Chc^-soilef the calyx of grasses and allied 

plants. 
CkmhneUed leaves or stalks, With a loagi- 

mdiaal groove. 
OOtofeff, fringed irith haifs. 46. 
dnertouMy aso-colored. 
Ormuady^ surfed rottBd like a ahtrp 

hook. ' 
€£rrA(/Witf| heariag tendrils* 
Cirrkose or drrhoua, tendrified. 38, 63. 
OtrfAif»,ia tendril. 63. 
Ctammiff coveted wiik fflntinoiis jnlce.. 
Ctaepingf snrroanding Uie stem pattly or 

q aite with the base of the leaf. 
CUOrMCy lauiced; divided like lattice- 

work. 



C2at0, tne nairow pottioii of a petal. 
C^/t de^i^y divided. 
CUmbmgy ascending on other bodies. 
^' ' f, hoUtng laat to another body 



aMe-presMM<,lyinfffUt. 

Cbwftrr, nwaerous flowers, each on a stalk, 

arranged along a common stalk. 
CShMfarerfleaset. crowded together. 
CS^QMOle, shaped like a Roman buckler. 
Coked kiribouM rtoi, cam p oee d of layers. 



31. 

Cboo, grain, seeds. 
Gfcevm, a grain or seed. 
CoAUcde. resembling the shell of a snail. 
21 



Cohrtd ealfatt of ttvy other color than 
green. 46. 

Oraimoa calyx, containing several flowmt 
with vnrted anthers. 

CbmiROfi ooroUa, consisting of several 
flowers with united anthers, contained 
in a common calyx. 

Commm otjf^eneral umbdi the first divi- 
sions ofao aml)el. 

Chmtnon involwre, at the base of a gena- 
ral umbel. 

Cbmo««, a terra used to express a kind of 
inflorescence which iM terminated by 
sterile bractea. 

OmpleU Jlower, famished with both ca- 
lyx and corolla. 

Qmpoumtjbwert when a number of flow- 
ers with mnited anthers grow in • 
common calyx. 

Camponnd (eq/, consisting of several 
pieces, connected by insertion into a 
common stalk. 4T. 
'-esMcdf flattened laterally. 
plicate, foMed so that the two edges 
lie together. 

Cone, a catkin hardened and enlaned. 

Qn^fettedf applied to leaves, placed thick* 
ly so as lo hide the stem. 47. 

Cbttf (omerofe, crowded together. 

Cemcal receptacle, olevatea and coming to 
a point. 

Qn^ygwU, joined in ] 

" • ' leqff with ^ 

op|K>site, with the bases vnited 



with two leaflets. 



Conjugate 

CeiuuUe, o\ ^ 

or growing into one. 38, A7, 

Omnieent, converging. 

Omierted, twisted; bent fiom a coramMi 
position. 

Omcolvte, roUed together. 

OfTdate, heart-shafwd, with the stalk il»> 
setted in the largest end. 39. 

Coriaceovu, resembling leather; thick and 
tongh^ 

Comeoue, homy; having a consistenoe 
Kke hom. 

Comiculaie, hom-ahmped. 

CercUa, the envelope of colored mad deli- 
cate leaves of a flower. 66. 

Cormut, a crown'-like cua 

Cormg-ated, wrinklea or snnvelled. 

OnHcoL, belongiiiff to tp"* bark. 

Onymb, an erect dfoster, the partial stalks 
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of which mn gradoally longer as they 

stand lower on the common stalk. 
Owtote. ribbed. 37. 
CoiyUdoMy the two portions of a seed 

which at germination change into 

leaTes. 20. 
Cbver. a membranous corcring for the son 

or ferns. 
Creeping' root^ one with a sobterranean 

stem, sending off fibres at interrals. 
Creeping 9tem,y running along the ground, 

and sending down roots at intervalsv 
Ortnatei scolloped ; havinff sharp notches 

on the edge separated by round or 

obtuse dentures. 45. 
Cremdate^ finely or minutely crenote. 
Oibrj/Vrm, riddled with noles like « 

sieve. 
CVitp, much curled or undulated at the 

margin. 44. 
Crudform droUa^ oTfoor petals, with long 

claws, stit idt^g opposite in pairs . 65 . 
CVu0^aeeou», hsTing a nsni brittle shell. 
Cryptogamia^ the twenty-fourth class of 

the sexual system. 95. 
CveuUaU. hooded or cowled; rolled or 

foideain. 43. 
(Sdm^ the stem of grasses, reeds, and 

similar plants. 
Cuneiform, shaped like a wedge, with 

the stalk attached to its point. 43. 
Cap-»hapedy of the form of a bell, with 

the maigin straight. 
CttpuUf the cup of an acorn, and of all 

amentaceous plantsk 
Curledf with the margin folded and more 

expanded than the disk. 
Cuairidaie, kaTin^ a sharp, straight point. 
Cuttde, the scar^skin or epidermis. 
Cylindrical^ round and elongated. 44. 
Oftne. a kind of umbel, the partial stalk* 

or which are irregular. 

D. 

Deeagynmu, having ten styles. 75. 

Deeandria, the tenth class of the sexual 
system. 74. 

Decandrous, havin? ten stamens. 

Deciduous leaoea^ railing off every year. 

Deciduous calyx or cerolln, falling off be- 
fore the fruit is piifected. 



DedinaU, tending downward^. 
X>eronuN)un(i, twice compound; con 

of compound parts. 
Decumbent stem, lying on the groood al 

the base. 
Decurrentf when the edges of a leaf run 

down the stem or stalk. 38. 
Decurrently pinnofe, when the leaflets 

run down the stalk. 38. 
Decursively pinnate, 48. 
Dtcussaied or decuMeating^ in paur»r alter- 
nately croesing. 36. 
DeJUxedj turned ctownwaids. 
Dehiscent, gaping. 

/>e/<ou/, shaped like the Greek &, 42. 
Dentate^ toothed ; edged with share pro- 
jections sepanrated by notches; larger 

than serrate. 45. 
DenticuloMe, minutely toothed. 
Depressed f flattened vertically. 
Depressed leaves ^ roet-leaves pressed close 

to the ground. 
Diaddphxa^ the seventeenth class of the 

sexual system. 83. 
Diadelphou;s, having the stamens united 

in two parcels or sets. 56. 
Diandria^ toe second class of the sexual 

system. 65. 
Diandrousy with two stamens. 
Dichotomous, forked ; dividing into two 

equal branches. 
DieoccouSy havinff two cocci. 
Dicotyledanouty laving' two cotyledons or 

seed-lobes. 
Didymousj having two united. 66. 
Dimfnamia, the fourteenth class of the 

sexual system. 79. 
Didynamousy belonging to the class Di- 

dynamia, with two short and two long^ 

stamens and a rineent ooiolla. 
Diffuse, scattered ; widely spread. 
Digitate, several leaflets resting on the 

top of a common stalk. 38, 40. 
Digynous, having two styles. 64. 
Diteaa, the twenty-second class of the 

sexual system. 90. 
DioRcious, when stameniferoos flowera 

crrow on one plant, and pistil liferoos 

flowers on another plant of the same 

species. 
Dipevtaeifvia, plants having from two to 

five pistils. 77. 
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Diaeus, disk» 

Disk, the central florets of a componna 

flower. 67. 
Dtaaepiment^ the partitioo or internal wall 

of a capsule, fl, 60. 
/K^ric^otomottfjdiTided in (wos and threes. 
Diiri^fyniaf plants having two to three 

pistils. 
Divaricatet diverging so ftr as to torn 

backward. 
fKver^m/, spreading ; separating widely. 
Oodecagynia, plants having twelve pis- 
tils. 76. 
Dodeoemdria^ the eleventh class of the 

sexual system. 75. 
DodecandrtnUf with twelve stamens. 
Dolabrifomif hatchet^shaped. 42. 
Donal, on the back. 
Drooping^ inclining downward; more 

than nodding. 
Downy, covered with soft fine haira. 
Dnipe^ a fleshy firnit| containing a nut. 

59. 



Eichiruac, beset with prickles ; hedgehog- 
like. 

Egg-shaped, longer than broad, the base 
broader than the end. When applied 
to the leaf, bractea, petal, etc., the 
term merely implies that these flat 
parts have the outline of an egg ; but 
when applied to a seed or capsule, it 
means that they are truly of toe form 
ofanecg. 

JEgrety seed-down. 

^xptical, the length greater than the 
breadth, and both ends rounded. 41. 

EUmgatedy exceeding a common or ave- 
rage length. 

JSmarginate, having a notch in the end. 

JEimbradn0' the stem, leaves sessile and 
clasping the stem at their base. 

JBhnersed, standing out of the water. 47. 

Enneandria, the ninth class of the sexual 
system. 73. 

EnneandrouSy with nine stamens. 

Ensate or ensiform, shaped like a sword 
> with a straight blade. 41. 

EnHre, without divisioD, or without teeth 
or notches on the edges. 44. 



Rndermii, the outer skin of the bark. 

ifl^iiai, all of the same length. 38. 

EquUant leaves, disposed m two opponta 
rows, and embracing each other at the 
base. 

Erect, rising perpendicularly. 

Eroded, irrej^arly denticulated, appear- 
ing as it gnawed or bitten. 45. 

Even, destitute of inequalities. 

Ei^ergreen leaves, remaining green daring 
the winter. 

Exotic, foreign. 

Bixsertedj projecting or extending out of 
the flower or sheath. 

P. 

PaJIcaU, bent like a sickle. 

Farina, the pollen. 

F\xrinaceo\u, mealy. 

Faacide, a bundle. 

Fasckvlaie, collected in bundles. 

Pastigiate, flat-topped. 

jFbuces, the jaws ; the gaping part or on- 

flee of a monopctalous flower. 
Paux, throat of a corolla. 65. 
Faooae, pitted or excavated like the cells 

of anoneycomb. 
Pea:tkery aeed^dmon, consisting of haira 

which are subdivided like the shaft 

of a feather. 
Fertile, containing perfect pistils and 

yielding fruit. 
Fibrous root, consisting entirely of fibres 

or radicles. 
Filament, the stalk which supports the 

anther. 
FUiform, thread-like, or very slender. 
Fimbriate, finely divided at the edge like 

fringe. 
FlabeV^orm, fan-shaped. 43. 
Fleshy, thick and juicy. 
Flat receptacle, perfectly even. 
Flex%jums, serpentine or zigzag. 
Floating leaves or stems, lying flat on the 

surface of the water. 
Fiocci, little tufts like wopl. 
Floral leaf, an appendage to the flower or 

its stalk. 39. 
Floret, a little flower ; one in an aggie- 

gate or compound flower. 
Jilotxulous, compound flowers, consisting 
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of many taboloM nonopetaloui flo- 

reu. 
Flower and Aitii. 64. 
Ftowtr-ttatk^ a slttndet body wldch mip- 

poita the flower. 
F\tUaee&u»t hanaff the fonn of teates. 
FoiUde, a one-TalTed, ooe-oetted capaute, 

opeomg leagthwiae. 59. 
Fhrkedy regolady and repeatedly ditiding 

into two. 
f\ntt-frmked^ with lemtet ot branches 

spreading in foor directions. 
FHngtd^ maisined with a row of hairs. 
Prondf a leaf oearinr the frnctiilcation. 
/V u rf^jlearton, the iower and froit with 

their parts. 
jFVufeaoenl, beoominf shmbby. 
J'Vu^ioMe* shrubby. 
Pugwuom^ that which lasts bnt n short 

time. 
FmdcU, the little stalk by which a seed 

is attached to the placenta. 
Funndrihmdi tnbuhur at bottom and 

gradaally expanding at top. 
^Wnito, forked. 
Fvemnoed, marked with parallel elemtod 

and depr«Med lines. 
FSu\fiiTmi spindle-shaped ; when a root 

IS large at top and tapers downward, 

as in the carrot and radish. 



Gb(ea<e,helmeted. The upper Kn of nria- 
gent corolla is the galea ot that co- 
rolla. 66. 

Oaping eorottoy an irregular corolla, with 
two lips and an open throat. 

QeBvbMUf doubled. 

^ItMric^ belonging to a senns. 

CtenieulaAe atraWf with tne joints enlarged 
and bent like a knee. 

(htwMf a fiimilj of plants agreeing in their 
flower and fhut. 

Ckrment the undermost part of the pistil. 

€krminatumf the first act of Tegetation in 
aseed. 

CKbboua, protuberant. 

Blabroua, smooth, as it regards hairiness 
or pubesceoce. 

Gtadiaiey shaped like a short straight 
sword. 



Oiandf a small roundish appendagv, tp* 
parently performinjg some function of 
secretion or excretion. 53. 

GUmdtUar leqft a leaf with its margin 
studded with little glands or pro- 
cesses. 45. 

Glandular pubescence^ hairs tipped with 
little heads or glands. 53. 

Gltmeetcent (ytgiaudne, having something 
of a bluish Doary appearance. 

GlaupinUt covered with a pale greenish' 
blue mealiness. 

CRoboBCf spherical ; roundish. 

CHoehidaUi hafing hairs, the ends of which 
are split and hooked back, so that 
the hook is double. 54. 

Qlomeratet gathered into a round heap or 
head. 

OkMU, the throat. 

GluTnCf the scales, TaWes, or chaff, which 
make the calyx and corolla of nasses. 

Glymaceouay having flowera like those of 
grasses. 

Gruwedf irregularly notched at the mar- 
gin. 

Granular f covered as if with grains. 

Granulated root, consisting of snkall bnlhs 
or scales. 

Grooved^ marked with parallel deep ] 

QrumouMt contracted at interrals 
knots. 

u^noipermta, an order of plants, havmg 
the pericaipium divided into four 
lobes resembling naked seeds. 79. 

Gynandriai the twentieth class of the sex- 
ual system. 87. 

GynandrouB^ having the stamens growing 
on the pistils. 

Gyiraae, turned round like n crook. 



Hairii, features or general nppearance^f 
a plant. 

Ebir-shapedf long, cylindrical, and slen- 
der. 

Haire. slender bodies of various degree 
or fineness, covering the surface of 
plants. 

Bbtry, covered with long, soft, straight 
nairs^ 

Bidberd-Aaped, triai^nlar, boUoirad otil 



lines, 
into 
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■t the hue tnd lidei, with a project- 
ing part on each tide. 41. 

Badate, formed like the heed ofm helbeit ; 
halbert-shaped. 41. 

Jfistt/m, deed stems of herbs. 

Head, flowers arranged sessile in a globa- 
lar brm. 

BBort-ahapedt egg-shaped with the base 
bellowed out. 

Hdmetf the ooncaTe upper lip of a labiate 
flower. 

of the form of .a half- 



sphere. 

Beptandria^ the serenth class of the sex- 
ual system. 70. 

Heptandrout^ having seren stamens. 

HerbaeemUf soft, in opposition to woody. 

EtemumfkndUe^ consisting of two sexes. 

Hexagxmal, six-sided. 

Hextmdria, the sixth class of the sexual 
system. 69. 

Hexa^tfrnOf plants having six pistils* 
73. 

ffexan€tnu9f with six stamens. 

Hilum^ the scar or mark left on a seed by 
thefunide. 21. 

HimUe^ rottffh with hairs. 54. 

Bitpid, bristly. 

BoaTy, covered with close, extremely fine, 
white hairs. 

BOU0W stem or leave»i cylindrical, with an 
internal cavity. 

Bonetf-pore^ the pore in flowers which 
secretes honey. 

Hooded^ curved or hollowed at the end 
into the form of a hood. 

BorizoniaL branches or leaves, standing 
offat right angles. 

Bom. Any long subulate process in a 
flower 18 called a horn. 

Husk, the corolla of grasses. 

Byjbamaeula, the scales or winter cover- 
ing of buds. 36. 

Hybridi partaking the natuVe of two spe- 
cies. 

Hygrtrmetrieal, that which indicates the 
approach of moisture. 

Hypocrateriform, salver-shaped; with a 
tube abruptly expanded into a flat 
border. 53. 

Khpo^fynouSj situated below the ovarium. 

ffypopnylloua, under the leaf. 



I. 

leoeandria, the twelfth elass of the sexoal 
system. 76. 

leoeandrouM^ having about twenty stamens 
growing on the calyx, and not on thi 
receptacle ; belongmg to the class Ico- 
sandria. 

Imhrieated Imem or other orgiM, eae ly- 
ing over the other. 

Immened, under water. 

/ncwed, cut; separated by ineisioas. 

ineomplele pxwr^ when the corolla ii 
wanting. 

AerssMtotl, becoming thicker by degreet, 

/ncttfn6en/ aidher, lying across the top of 
the filament. 

Ineurvedy bending inwards. 

IndehieeetUy not gaping. 

.Auf^emntf, native ; growing originally ia 
a country. 

Induraiedy hardened. 

JH/erior, lowermost. Used to expresih 
the relative situation of the calyx and 
germ. An inferior flower is one in 
which the calyx and eorolla are be- 
low the germ. 

InJkUedy having the appearance of being 
blown out. 

InJIexed, bending inwards. 

Injiededy bent inwards. 

IvJhrteeenMy the manner in which tht 
flowers are arranged. 

if^^Knd&uUfermy funnel-shaped. 65. 

hUemodee, the spaces between the joints 
of plants. 

hUerruptedly pinnaU. with smaller leaf- 
lets between the larger. 38, 47. 

Ineerae, inverted. 

Inversely egr-shaped or heart-shaped, 
with the broad end outermost. 

InDolucre, a kind of bractea, consisting of 
several leaves, at a distance from tha 
flower. 61. 

Involute, rolled inwards at the margin. 

hregular coroUoy not uniform in its gene- 
ral form. 

J. 

Jag'gedt irregularly cut at the margin. 
Jbtn/erf^ composed of distinct pieces United 
by intermediate parts. 
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Mniedfypitmaie, 49. 

JuHform, fonned like an unent or catkin. 



Keel of a papilionaceous corolla, the lower 

boat-shaped piece. 
Keeled learee or other parts, with a lon^- 

tudioal promioenee at toe back. 
Kemdt the seed of a nut. 
Kulney-ahapedf roandish, with the base 

hollowed ottt. 
Kneed Uraw^ with the joints enlarged and 

bent like a knee. 
KMebbed aUgma, of a somewhat globular 

form. 
Knotty, leaTing knots at intervals. 

L. 

LabeUunif thp front segment of some 

flowers. 
LaUatej haying an upper and lower lip, as 

in flowers of the class Didynamia. 66. 
Z^aeinuBt segments of any thinff. 
Laaniaiej cut, torn, and jagged. 
Laeietcenit yieldine a white or milky juice 

when wounded. 
Ijcevigatedy smoothed. 
Lamellatedy divided by plates mtemally. 
Ijamina, the expanded part of a petal. 
LanceoUdet spear-shaped; narrow, with 

both ends acute. 41. 
Lance-akapedj oblong and narrow, taper- 

inff toward each end. 
Laterai anther^ attached to the side of the 

filament. 
Mjoieral leave»t from the sides of the stem 

or branches. 
Xar, loose ; not compact. 
Lea/eti a partial leaf; a constituent of a 

compound leaf. 
Lecif'»kUk, the stalk of a leaf. 
Jjeaihery^ thin hut tough. 
Legtane^ a dry elongated seed-ressel, 

formed of two oblong valves, without 

a longitudinal part. 69. 
Lenlietdarf shaped like a lens. 
LeprouSy covered with spots. 
IjAer^ the inner bark of plants. 33. 
lady the calyx which tails off from the 

flower in a single piece. 



Li0rneeu», woody. 
lAgtdaU, strap-shaped. 
JjundCf tne supule of grass< 
iMaceoMSy resembling the lil 



^ ilily. 66. 
Lmby the border or spreading part of a 

monopetalous corolla. 66. 
Linear, flat, very narrow, with the edges 

parallel. 44. 
Ungulform or lingvlate, tongue-shaped. 

39. 
Ldpf the upper or under side of the mouth 

of a labiate corolla or nectary. 
Lobed, divided into segments witn rounded 

margins. 
Lobeleta, small lobes. 
LoculamenU, partitions or cells of a seed- 
vessel. 
Jjocular. A fruit is called uni-locular 

when it contains but one cell, bi-locu- 

lar with two, tri-locular with three, 

and so on. 
Lament, a kind of legume frdling in pieces 

when ripe. 59. 
LorcUCf shaped like a thong or strap. 
Lunate or luntUate. crescent-shaped. 43. 
Lymphatic, of or belonging to lymph or sap. 
lAfrate, lyre-shaped. 48. 
lAfre-Mi^pedy pinnatifid, with the terminal 

segment rounded and larger. 



: 18 gene- 



Marginalf relating to the marj^n. 
Matrix, a place where any thing i 

rated or formed. 
Medulla, the pith of a plant. 
MedtUlan/f relating to the pith of plants. 
MeWfertma, honey-bearing. 
Ment^anausy very thin, dry, and easily 

torn. 
Meshes, the openings in any tissue. 
Midrib, the large vein which passes from 

the petiole to the apex of a leaf. 
Miliary, granulate; resembling many 

seeds. 
AHhiform, formed like a mitre. 
Monadelphia, the sixteenth class of the 

sexual system. 81. 
Monadelphous, having the stamens united 

into a tube at the base. 56. 
Monandria, the first class of the sexual 

system. 64. 
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JKMMmlroitt, liafiBf one stameii. 64. 

M<mU\/6rmi with alteniat^ sweiUn^ waA 
coDtractions resembliog a stnng ef 
beads. 

MoTUHsohfledom, 1ia<viiiff «ae 9eed4eaf. 

MmuBcimt the twenty-nni class of the sex- 
aal system. 88. 

MmuBciouSy when stameaiferovs flowers 
and pistilliferoas flowers exist on the 
same plant. 

MonogynmtBf whb one styie. 64. 

Monopkalova^ hawing but one petal, that 
is, the«on)Uaof one piece. 55. 

Monophyilotu^ consisting of one leaf or 
piece. 

M(mo9qpttUm»f having one sepal or divi- 
sion of the calyx. 

Mottled, marked with blotches of color of 
unequal intensity passing insensibly 
into each other. 

Jfuo/oge, a tarbid sliny fluid. 

Mucnmatei haTing a small point project- 
ing from an obtase end. 

MuUipartUe^ much divided. 

Muricate, covered with shaip spines or 
prickles. 



Naked Jl&wer, destitute of a calyx. 

y^iked stem or U<^fi without hairs. 

Narcotic^ producing deep or torpor. 

JVt^ant, floating. 47. 

JVameidor, boat-shaped. 

Nedagrxfy a part of tne flower which eon- 
tains or secretes honey. 65. 

JWeedleshaped leares, linear and ever- 
green. 

Nerves y the strong veins of leaves or 
flowers. 

Nerved, marked with nerves. 46. 

Niiulr(4Jlowers, destitute of both stamens 
and pistils* 

Nodding", inclifiing to one side; partly 
drooping. 

Nodi, the articulations of plants; the 
joints. 

Nodnlee, small bard knots. 

Notched leaf or petal, ending with a small 
notch. 

Nat, a seed covered with a hard shell, 
which does not burst. 



O. 

Ob is used in composition to indicate that 
a thing is inverted, as obovate is in- 
versely ovate, &c. 
Oboardate, heart-shaped with the point 

inward or downward. 
Oblonjg', when the length is three or four 
times ffreater than the breadth, and 
the ena ronnded. 
06opate, ovate, but inverted. 
Obsolete, obscurely developed. 
Obtuse, rounded at the end. 
Odandria, the eighth class of the sexual 

system. 71. 
Octandrous, having eight stemens. 
OctogrynouB, having eight styles. 
Qlfleinal, any thing that is, or has been, 

used in shops. 
Oleaginous, having the qualities of oil. 
(Merdceoiw, esculent, eatable. 
Opercular, covered with a lid. 
Opercvdum, a lid. 
dpposite leaves, or other parts, coming 

ofl* on opposite sides at the same 

place. 
Oppositely pinnate le^, with opposite leaf- 
lets. 
OrbiculaT, round and flat. 43. 
Oval, the length greater than the breadth, 

and both ends alike rounded. 41. 
OvoHnm or ovary, the part of a flower 

in which the young seeds are con- 

Uined. 
OvaJte, effg-shaped ; oval, with the lower 

end largest. 41. 

P. 

Palee, chaff«cales. 

Palate, a large obtuse projection which 
closes the throat of a personate flower. 

Pofeoceotn, abounding with chaffy scales. 

Palmate leaf, having several oblong seg- 
ments extending to the middle. 40. 

Panduriform, fiddle-shaped. 

Panicle, when the flowers are in a kind 
of loose, subdivided cluster. 

Panided stem, with irregular branches 
which are themselves irregularly di- 
vided, the last divisions bearing flow- 
ers. 
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PapUitmaeeouB^ haTiwr an irregnlmr co- 
rolla like the pea blossom. 66. 

PapilUBt small, soil piomineoces. 

PapiUouM^ coTered with small soft promi- 
nences. 

Pofipttf, ae«d-down. 

ParatUic^ growing on another plant and 
drawing nourishment from it. 

Parietal^ attached to the sides of an ova- 
riam instead of its axis. 

Partial in9oh»cre, at the haae of a partial 
umbel. 

Partial umM, the secondary dt? ision of 
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PartiUj parted. 

Pectinate, pinnatifid, with the segments 

▼err narrow. 43. 
Pedaie Uaf, a temate leaf, haying its late- 
ral leaflets divided into scTcral others. 

40. 
Pedicel^ the ultimate branch of a peduncle ; 

a little stalk. 
Peduncle, a slender body by which the 

flower is connected with the stem or 

branch. 
Pellicle, a thin skin. 
PeUuddy bright, trasspuent. 
Peltate leaf, when the stalk is inserted 

into the middle. 41. 
Pendulouf, hanging. 
Pentagonal, fire-angled. 
PentagynouM, havioff five styles. 69. 
Pentandria, the fifth class of the sexual 

system. 68. 
Pentandnnu, haying five stamens. 
Pentap^aUma, haying fire petals. 
Perennial, lasting more than two years. 
Perfeid fffwer, one which possesses sta- 
mens and pistils, and produces fruit. 
Per/oUale, when the stem, as it were, runs 

through a leaf. 
Per/orale, with small holes. 
Perianth, a calyx contiguous to the eoiollc, 

or otner internal parts of the flower. 
Pericarp, the seed-yessel. 
PerigynouB, inserted into the calyx. 
Permanent leavet, remaining unaltered 

during winter. 
Pernatent calyx or toroUa, remaining vn- 

til the fruit is ripe. 
PeraomUe corolla, irregular, with two lips, 

and a closed throat. 66. 



Pernmu, \ 

any thing can ^ traasnitti 
Peto/ou/. like a petal. 
Petals, the distinct pieces of a coroUa. 
Petiolate. haying footstalks. 
Petiole, the stalk which supyoru a hU, 

36. 
Pileua, the cup of a mushroom. 
PUiferou9, bearing hairs. 
Pilose, slightly hairy. 
Pinnate, when seyeral leaflets proceed 

from a common stalk. 3a. 
Pinnaiifid, cot transyerseiy into sereral 

oblong segments. 
Pisiform, formed like pease. 
Pittillum or pistil^ a constituent part of a 

flower, including the germ, atyle, and 

stigma. In a regular flower it forms 

the central part. 67. 
Pistillate, baying pistils, bnt do stamens. 
Pith, medulla occupying the centre of a 

stem or shoot. 33. 
Pithy^ haying the ceatfal part filled with 

pith. 
P2aosnto. fleshy receptacle. 60. 
Plaited^ folded so as to j^esent alternately 

projecting and retinng angles. 45. 
Plane, flat. 
PUcate, pfoited. 

Plumose, feathery ; feather-like. 
Plumuloy the young leayes in the embryow 
Plwrilocular, haying many eeUs. 
Pod, a long dry seed-yessel of two yalyes, 

separating by a longitadinal partition,. 

to the edges of wnkh Unb seeds are 

alternately attached. 
Po2mA«/. smooth and reflecting light. 
Pollen^ the dust or minute globules con- 
tained in the anther. 
Pciyadelpfda, the eighteenth dasa of the 

sexual system. 84. 
Pohfadelphofus, belonging to the class 

Pelyadelphia, in which the stamena 

•re united into seyerat parcels. 66. 
PUyandria, the thirteenth class of the 

sexual system. 78. 
Polyandrous, haying many disconnected 

stamens inserted into the receptacle. 
Polyeotyledonous, having seeds witn more 

than two cotyledons. 
Poiygamia, the twenty-third dass o* ha 

sexual system. 94. 
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Potjfgwmawj hftfMf 80016 floweHB which 
mre perfect, ana <»tben wbieli kJty% 
fUmeos oiuy, or instils only. 

PofygynniMf having nuuiT styles. M. 

PofymorphouM, changeable; assaauBg a 
Tsrieiy of foms. 

PolypetaUnUy consisting of several diatinct 
piecea or petals. 65. 

PolyphyttouSflujiug many leavea. 

Pot^$permni». having many saada. 

Pome, an apple. 59. 

Pore»t anaU cavities or holes. 

Pouchy a little sack at the base <^ some 
petals and sepals. 

Precocity^ ripe before the usual time. 

Premanet bitten off; the same as abrupt. 

Preserving plants. 102. 

Prickle^ an acute appendage ariaing Irom 
the bark. 

Priddy^ covered vrith prickles. 

PrismaUc, formed as a prism. 

Processes, protrusions. 

Proeumbent, lyiofl^ on the groand. 

Proliferous, forming abundance of young 
about the roots. 

Propendeni, hanging forward and down- 
ward. 

Prurient, stin^ng. 

Pubescent, hairy or downv. 54. 

Pulvinate, cushion-shapea. 

Punctate, appeanng as if pricked full of 
small holes or dots. 46. 

Pustular or pustulate, covered with gland* 
ular excrescences. 

Pustuies, pimples or blisters. 

Putamen, nuc-shell. 

Pyr\form, pear-shaped. 



auadrangular, flat and four-cornered. 
uadrifarious, arranged ia four rows or 
ranks. 
Qucubrifid, divided four times. 43. 
Ouadng-landular, having four glmnds. 
Quatemary, succeeding by fours. 
^uaiemate-pinnate, having pinna ar- 
ranged m fours. 
Quinate leaf, compound with five leaflets. 
Quinqiumj^ulaTf flat with five corners. 
Quinqutjld^ divided into five. 
Quiniuplei five times multiplied. 



Stalk, amnged along a c 
Racemose, flowering in racemes. 
Rachis, the common staUc to which tha 

florats and spikakls of giaaaea are 

attached. 
BmHoHmg^ fmaen, hsmnv iha ssa^ginat 

florets long and spraaoiag. 
i{a(/icaZ/Mve», Rowing from the root. 38. 
Radieule or ra/Scuia^ Uiat end of the em* 

bryo which is opposite to the cotyle- 
dons. 
Radius, the ray of compoond flowers. 
Ramose, brancny. 
RamuU, twigs or small bimncbes. 
Ray, the margiaal ekmgaled flerota of % 

compound flower. 
Reoepiad£, the point at. which all tha 

parts of a flower meet. 60. 
RecUnate leaves, inclining downwards. 
Recurved, curved bsckwards. 
Refieeted, beat backwards. 
Regular oonila, nnifonn in its general 

figure. 
Remote lea»es, scales j (be., widely sepa- 
rated. 
Reni/orm, kidney-shaped; heart-shaped 

without the poinL 39. 
Repand, slightly wavy or serpentine at 

the edge. 44. 
Replicate, folded back. 
Resupinate, inverted in position. 
Reticulated, resembling a net. 
Retuse leaf or pdal, ending in a broad 

shallow notch. 43. 
Reoolute, rolled backward or outward. 
Rhombic or rhomboid, diamond-shaped. 

44. 
Ribbed lec^, when the vessels extend in 

undivided lines. 46. 
Ribs, elevated lines. 
Riffid, stiff. 
Ringent carolhg, the limb divided into two 

psrts, leaving an open throat. 55. 

Rosaceous corolla, of five equal roundiah 

petals. 55. 
Rostrate, furnished with a beak. 
Rotate, wheel-shaped ; fiat without a tube. 

55. 
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MUtigh^ eorend with fciiis. 

Roundish leaves or petals, when the 
lengfth aod breadth are nearly eanal. 

Rudimad^ an imperfectly developed or- 
gan. 

MtugMtt wrinkled. 

jMnonote, having large le^ pointing 
backward. 46. 

Amnert, procambent shooU which root 
at their extremities. 

S. 

iSt^iltate, arrow-shaped ; like the head of 
aa arrow. 41. 

Scdver-shaped corolla, with a long cylin- 
drical tube and expanded limb. 

Samara, a winged pericarp not opening 
by valves. 69. 

Sarmeni4»$e, producing sarmanta or ran- 
ners. 

«Sba&rmM, rough. 

Scaly stem, covered with scales. 64. 

Scandetd, climbing. 

Seape^ a flower-stuk arising from the root. 

Scarioiu, dry and merobranoas. 

ScaUered, irregularly distributed. 

Scattered leavea or •calet^ irregularly dis- 
tributed. 

ScroHfarm, formed like a double bag. 

Seeds. 19. 

Seed-down, a bristly crown attached to 
the seed. 

Segmenti.the divisions of aa organ. 

Semi, half. 

SemiofUndrieal, elongated, flat on one 
side, and round on the other. 

Seminal, belonging to the seed. 

Sepalt, segments of the caljrx. 64. 

Sqfta, partitions dividing the interior of 
fruit. 

Serrate, with sharp close teeth, pointing 
in one direction. 46. 

Seesile, placed immediately on the stem, 
without the intervention of a stalk. 
36. 

Setaceous, bristle-like. 

SettB, bristles. 

Setose, bristly. 

Sexual system. 62. 

Skag^/^, covered with very long soft hairs. 

Skeatk, a membranous covering inclosing 



the flower, and afterwards bursting 
longitudinally. 

Sheath qfthe leaf, the lower part of the 
leaf of a grass, which incloses the 
straw. 

Sheathing, investing the stem with a 
sheath. 

Shining^, reflecting light strongly. 

tSiU^ue, a lon^ taper pod. 69. 

Simple, undividea, or consisting^of one. 

Simple lef\f, consisting of one piece. 

Simple fower^ when a single flower is 
contained m the calyx. 

Simple seed-down^ consisting of undivided 
hairs. 

iSSnus, a large, rounded indentation or 
cavity. 44. 

Smooth, destitute of hairs. 

SoUd, not hollow. 

Solitary Jlower, one only in the same 
place, or on the stem. 

Sort, masses or groups of capsules, ar- 
ranged on the back of the frond in 
ferns. 

Spadix, sn elongated receptacle of flow- 
ers, commonly proceeding from a 
spathe. 

S^tathe, a sheathing calyx opening; length- 
wise on one side, and consisting of 
one or more valves. 62. 

Spatulate, circular at the end, and taper- 
ing towards the base. 43. 

Spherual, of the form of a sphere. 

Spike, numerous flowers arranged along a 
common stalk, without partial stalks. ' 

Spiked fowers, arranged in the form of a 
spike. 

^[nked panicle, a very close panicle re- 
sembling a spike. 

Spikelet, a term applied to grasses and 
other plants, wliich have many flow- 
ers arranged on a stalk within a com- 
mon calyx. 

Spindle-sha^oed root, thick and fleshy, ta- 
pering aownwards. 

Spine, an acute appendage, arising from 
the wood. 63. 

Sponrioles, fibrous or the real roots of 
plants. 22. 

iS)M>niies, the fruit of ferns. 21. 

SpreadiTig branches cr leaves, coming off" 
at a moderately acute angle. 
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S/ntTj a hom-shaped production of tba eo- 
roUm. 

rimUt coanterfeit. 
amote, scaled. 31. 

arroae or 9quarrouBf ragsed ; haTiiig 
reileeted or divergent scales. 
Stalk or seapet a stem that supports flow- 
ers but not leaves. 

Stamens, organs of the flower, consisting 
of a bag filled with powder, and gene- 
rally supported on a stalk. 56. 

StaminaUf having stamens, but no pistils. 

iStandardj the upper petal of a pajnliona- 
ceous corolla. 

StdiaU, like a star. 43. 

Stemortrunk» 28. 

StemU»B jalarUs, having no stem properly 
so called. 

Sterile, barren. 

fi^ma, the top of the style. 60. 

<SK»muit, sting[ing hairs. 63. 

SlipUale, having a short stalk. 

Shjnde, sn appendage to the leaf. 60. 

Strap-shaped, narrow and flat 

iSKraw, the stem of grasses, rushes, and 
allied plants. 

StruBy small streaks, channels, or fur- 
rows. 

Striated or streaked, marked with parallel 
lines. 

Strobilus, a catkin hardened and enlarged. 
69. 

Style, a stalk supporting the stivroa. 60. 

Sub, prefixed to a wora, signifies subor- 
dmate or somewhat. 

Subulate, tkwl'Shmd. 42. 

Subdivided stalky bearing several flowers. 

Submersed, under water. 47. 

Succulent, fleshy and filled with juice. 

Suffhttieose, shrubby in a slight degree. 

Smcate, furrowed. 

Supernatant, floating on the surface. 

Suture, the line foroted by the cohesion 
of two parts. 60. 

SiDord-shaped leaves, nerpendicular, two- 
edged, and slightly convex on both 
surfaces. 

Sifngenesious, belonging to the nineteenth 
class of tne sexual system. 

Syngenesia, the nineteenth class of the 
sexual system. 84. 

Systematic botany. 61. 



Thil, an elongated appendage to a seed. 
Tapering root, thick and ikshy, tapering 

downwards. 
Tendril, a thread-like organ, servmg to 

attach plants to some support. 
Terete, round, tapering to the end. 
Terminal, at the end of the stem or branch. 

38. 
Ternary, consisting of threes. 
Temate leqf, when three leaflets rest up- 
on a common stalk. 38, 47. 
Testa, skin or integument of a seed. 
Tetraehotomous, a stem that ramifies in 

fours. 
Tetradynamia, the fifteenth class of the 

sexual system. 80. 
Tetradynamous, having four long and two 

short stamens. 66. 
TV^d^Tnouff, with, four pistils. 69. 
Tetrandria, the fourth class of the sexuii 

system. 67. 
Tetrandrous, having four stamens. 
Tetrapetalous, having four petals. 
Thorn, an acute appendage, arising from 

the wood. 
Thread-Shaped, elongated, cylindrical and 

slender. 
Three-edged stem, with three shaip an- 
gles. 
TJirice pinnate, divided three tinuis in a 

pinnate manner. 
Tfiroat, the orifice of a flower. 
Thyrse, a kind of dense panicle, like that 

of the lilac. 
TJiyrsoid, resembling a thjrrse. 
Tom^ntose. downy; covered with fine 

matted pubescence. 54. 
Toothed leaves or other parts, having small 

protuberances on the margin. 
Torose, uneven. 
Torhiose, twisted. 
Torulose, slightly torose. 
Tri, prenxed to another word, signifies 

three, as tii-temate, three times ter- 

nate. 
Triadelphous, with the stamens united in 

three ranks. 66. 
TYiandria, the third class of the sexna. 

system. 66. 
Triandnms, with three stamens. 66. 
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IViangular leaf, flat, with throe angles. 
TWoAotomota, branches diTided in threes. 
TrieuMpidatr, hnvini^ (Hree points. 
Ttimimti^ armngcd in three ranks. 
iHftd, three defL id. 
Tn_fbtiai€, ibre-kava^ See Temate* 
Trij^etiunatef thrice pa i red. 
THjgynauJi haviar tarise pistils. 66. 
71nH<itel«,thrK-bl>ed. 
IMhadart hiring ihtee cells. 
Tripartite, thre*- parted. 

7W;ruuui£e, pinnate Lraves in threes. 38. 
TViqueinnUt hnring three sides or angles. 
7W.«Tiiiil(f, thric** tertiftte. 88. 
TrapimJ, Ijelongifig Ici ihe torrid zone. 
TViuzm^fTi hnving- n ^uore termination as 

if cut off. 43. 
Trunkj the stem of a tree or shmb. 
TtiberdtMj the seed-Tessels of ferns. 
Tuberded^ rough with points. 
TubereulaU, covered with knobs or tnber- 

des. 
T^ifterottf, bearing solid, fleshy, nNOidish 

roots, like the potato. 
TiAuUtr^ cylindrical and hollow. 
TSiJted leaoett several springing from one 

fwint. 
T\tnudf bulging out. 
ISmkaiedf coated with concentric layers ; 

as the onion. 31 . 
TttrbinaUy shaped like a top or pear. 
TViiufU"} winding round other bodies. 
Two-afged Mtem, compressed, with two 

opposite sharp edges. 
T\DO^ankedy with leaves or branches 

spreading in two opposite directions. 

U. 

Umjbdt flewer-stalka of nearly equal length, 
arising from a common centre. 

UmbeUiferotUf bearing umbels. 

UmbeUuteSf the secondary divisiotts of an 
umbel. 

UmbiHeaUy marked with a central depres- 
sion. 

Unarmed^ destitute of prickles or spines. 

Undnate^ hooked. 

UndMded, without segments. 

Undulated^ having a waved margin. 44. 

Uneqitalf some longer than others. 



UnOaUraL growing aU on sne side, fr 
with the flowers leaning to one side. 
Unilocularf one-celled. 
UnitexiuUt being of one sex. 
UrteolaU, pitcher-shaped. 
IThioIe, a bttle bottle or bladder. iO. 



Ftw^uito, sheathmg. 88. 

FtiuMor, consisting of tsItss «r seed* 



Forieote, swoUen hers and there. 

FofcuZor, consisting of tissue in a very 
succulent, enlamed state. 19. 

VauUedt formed or placed like the roof of 
a vault. 

Vegetable membrane. 18. 

Vanedf with a network of prominent Tea- 
sels. 46. 

VanMy branching vessels. 

Fmirioose. swelling ; inflated. 

Venud, belonging to the spring. 

VenatUe^ swinging lightly on a stalk so 
as to be continually ritanging its di- 
rection. 57. 

VerteXf the uppermost point. 

VerHeiUate, whorled ; having leaves given 
ofi'in a circle round the stem. 36. 

Vetiadar, made of vesicles or little blad- 
ders. 

FsjriUum, a standard ; the upper petal oi 
a papilionaceous flower. 56. 

VUloBe or viUouBf covered with soit hairs. 
54. 

Vireacenty green, flourishing. 

^'*fya<«. twiggy. 

Viscidf thick, glutinous, covered with ad- 



hesive juice. 
HparouBy bearii _ 
place of flowers and i 



Vh^paro tU y bearing young plants in the 
I seeds. 



W. 

Warhfy covered with small hard promin- 
ences. 

Wedge-afuxped, broad at the end and ta- 
pering towards the base. 

Wheelskaped corolla, with a short tube 
and expanded limb. 

Wfiorly when several flowers encircle the 
stem. 



GL0S8AKY Of TSKH8. 



WhofUd (eoMt or Jlowen, growing in a 

circle rooncl the stem. 
Wing of a seed, a dilated membraiioiia 

Wtngtf theUteral pieces of a papUiona- 

oeous corolla. 
fVvwed Mtem, with edges eitended into 

leafy borders. 



iTood. aa. 

fFooch^, hard and solid. 

Wo^f ooYered with long, soft, inter- 
woren hairs. 

Wrinkled leatett when the veins are tight- 
er than the snbstance between them, 
so that the latter is puckered. 46. 



INDEX OF COMMON NAMES. 



Agrimony 39 

Aider 34 

Alehoof 109 

All-seed 214 

Almond 36 

Aloe 32 

Alpine Lady's Mantle . 33 

Amaranth 36 

Andromeda 38 

Anemone . . . . 40, 127 

Angelica 40 

Apple (P. mains) . . .231 

ApptePeru 86 

Apricot (Prunus) ... 229 

Arbor VitiB 286 

Archangel 152 

Arrow-grass 291 

Arrow-head 262 

Asarabaoca 62 

Ash Tree 98 

Asparagus 64 

Aspen 220 

Aster 64 

Autumnal Hawkweed 43 

Arens 108 

Azalea 66 

B. 

Bachelor's Button (Knap- 
weed) 74 

BalmofGUead . 24,220 

Balsam 133 

Baneberry 31 

Barberry 67 

Bass-wood 288 

Bayherry 186 

BazU 229 

Beach Plum 229 

Beak-rush 255 



Bean 201 

Bean (V. faba) ... 303 

Bear Berry 46 

Bea?erWood(M.glaa- 

ca) 174 

Bed-straw 103 

Bell-flower 63 

Beech 97 

Bent-grass 113 

Bidens ..;.... 60 

Big Laurel 172 

Bilberry 297 

Bindweed .... 80,216 

Birch 68 

Bistort 215 

Bittemut 136 

Bitter-sweet 277 

Blackberry 261 

Black-grass 148 

Black Gum 191 

Bladder Campion . . 276 

Bladder-nut 283 

Bladderwort 296 

Blood Root 267 

Blueberry 297 

Blue-Bottle (Knapweed) 74 

Boneset 97 

Bramble 260 

Brome-grass 116 

Brooklime 300 

Brook-weed 266 

Buck-bean 181 

Buck-wheat 216 

Bugle Weed 171 

Bugloss 167,170 

Bulrush 146,272 

Burdock 46 

Burnet 267 

Bur-marygold .... 60 
Bur-reed 281 



Butter-cups 263 

Butterfly Weed . . . 53 

Butternut 137 

Butterwort 201 

Buttonwood 212 

C. 

Cabbage 61 

Cabbage Tree .... 47 

Calico Tree 160 

Canada Thistle ... 80 
Canary Grass .... 123 
Candieberry Myrtle . 186 

Cardamine 64 

Cardinal Flower . . .167 

Carex 65 

Carrot 89 

Catalpa 71 

Catchfly 274 

Catmint 188 

Catnep 188 

Cat's Tail 291 

Cat's-tail Grass ... 123 

Cedar 86, 149 

Celandine 75 

Century Plant .... 32 

Cherry 226 

Chesnut 69 

Chickweed . . . 48,76 
Chickweed Winter- 
green 290 

Chinquapin 70 

Choke-berry 231 

Chrysanthemum ... 76 

Cinquefoil 224 

Cleavers 103 

Clover 290 

Club-rush 271 

Cock's -foot Finger- 
grass 118 
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Coek*t-foot Qran . .118 

Goffise Tree 126 

Cole-seed «1 

ColiimbiBe ...... 44 

Cork Tree (Odi) . .860 

Com 309 

Cotton-arass . . . .118 
Cotton TbisUA • . • . 103 
Cotton Tree . . . 812, 219 
Cotton Wood ... .218 
Cow Pursnep .... 127 

Cowslip 63 

Cranberry .198 

Cmne*8-bill 108 

Giow-berry . . . 94,297 

Crowfoot 261 

Cockoo Flower ... 66 
Cncomber Tree . . .176 

Cudweed Ill 

Carrant 266 

Cursed Thistle ... 80 
Cypress 84 

D. 

DafbdU 188 

Daffy 188 

Dahoon 133 

Dandelion 167 

Daphne 89 

Darnel 128 

Dead-nettle 151 

Devil-wood 194 

Dock 261 

Dog's-bane 43 

Dog's-tooth Grass . . 117 
Dogwood .... 82,256 
Drason Root ..... 61 

Duckmeat 156 

Duckweed 156 

Duck's-foot 214 

Dutch Myrtle .... 186 
Dyer's Weed 106 

E. 

Eel'grass 810 

Egg-plant (S. meloBge- 

na) 278 

Eglantine 260 

Elder 266 

Elecampane 136 



EBcbanter's Ni^tshade 79 
Enpatorium ..... 96 
Etening Primrose . . 193 
ETerlastipg Ill 

F. 

False Box 89 

Featberfoil 130 

Fesbue 119 

Fever-bush 164 

Feverwort 97 

f^eldmsh 170 

Fig Tree 98 

F^gwort 272 

Fi? 23 

Fir Balsam 23 

Fire-weed 274 

Five-fingers (Cinque- 
foil) 236 

Flag 30,136 

Flat 162 

Floating Sweetgrass . 120 

Foxgldve 90 

Fox-tail-grass . . . .116 

Fmnklinia 113 

FiOler's Teasel ... 92 

G. 

GarKc 34 

Gentian 108 

Geranium 106 

Germander 286 

Gill 109 

Gill-run-over-che-groundl 09 

Ginseng 198 

Gipseywort . . . . .171 

Glasswort 263 

Golden Osi^r • • • •284 
Golden Rod ..... 878 
Goldilocks. .... .251 

Goldthread 82 

Gk>Q8eberry 266 

Goose-foot 76 

Goose-grass . . .184,284 
Girasses ....... 113 

Grass of Parnassus . . 199 

Grass-poly 172 

GraymiU lOiS^ 

Green Brier 277 



Gromwell 168 

Ground Ivy 109 

Groundsel 273 

Guelder Rose (Y. opu- 

lus) 302 

Gum Tree.' 191 

H. 

Hackberry 73 

Hackmatack 152 

Hair-grass 114 

j^ardhack 282 

Hare's-foot 290 

Hawk-weed . 43, 127, 274 

Hawthorn 83 

Hazle-nut 83 

Heal-all 226 

Hellebore 298 

Hemlock . . . 24,78,81 

Hemp-nettle 103 

Henbabe 130 

Henbit 152, 301 

Herb Robeft 106 

Hickories 136 

gogweed 127 
ogweed (White Goose- 
foot) 76 

Solly 132 

Hollyhock 36 

Honeysuckle . 44, 66, 290 
Hooded Blilfoil . . . 296 

Hoop Ash 73 

Hop 130 

Hop Hornbeam . . .196 
Horehound . . . 66, 171 
Hornbeam . . 68, 193, 196 

Horse-tail 96 

Hound's Tongue ... 87 

L 

Indian Com 309 

Indian Hemj^ .... 44 

Indian Shot 64 

!Mian Physie (If. auri- 

ciilata) .... .177 
Indian Tobacco ... 168 
Indian Turnip • < . . 51 

Indigo 184 

Iron-wood 198 

Isnardia 138 
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J. 

Japmi R(M6 63 

Jersey Tea 72 

June Berry 182 

Joniper 148 

K. 

Kale 61 

Kidney Bean .... 201 
Kittea'sFeet . . . . 290 

Knapweed 74 

Knawel 272 

Knot-grasa 216 

L. 

Lady's Mantle . ... 33 
Lady's Slipper .... 87 
Lady's Smock .... 66 
Lady's Traces . . . .188 

Lamb-kill 161 

Larch 152 

Laurel 161,164 

Leather-wood .... 92 

Lemon 79 

Lettuce 16} 

Lever-wood (Hop-Horn- 
beam) , 197 

Life E?erlasting . . .Ml 

Lily 80,169,190 

Lily of the Valley . . 80 

Lime Tree 287 

Loblolly Bay HI 

Locust 109,257 

Locust Tree 267 

Loosestrife 171 

Lousewort 200 

Lovage 169 

Lupine 169 

IL 

Maize (Indian Com) . 309 

Mallow 36, 180 

Maple 26 

Mare's-tail ^ .... 128 

Marjoram 196 

Marsh Mallow .... 36 
Marsh Marygold ... 62 
Marsh Roaemary . . .284 



Marsh Samphire ; . . 968 
Marsh Trefoil .... 182 

Mat-grass 62 

May-apple 214 

May-fbwer 96 

May Weed 42 

Meadow Grass .... 124 
Meadow Soft-grass . . 121 
Meadowsweet. . . .283 

Melilot 291 

Milkweed 63 

MUk Willow-herb . . 172 

Milkwort 214 

Milfoil ... 29, 187, 296 

Millet-grass 122 

Mint 181 

Mockemnt . . . . . 144 
Monkey Flower . . . 183 
Monk's Hood .... 30 

Moose-wood 28 

Morning Glory .... 81 
Moss Campion .... 276 
Motherwort . • . . . 168 
Mountain Enchanter's 

Nightshade ... 78 
Mountain Heath ... 182 
Mountain Laurel . . .150 
Mouse-ear . . . . 76, 186 
Mouse-ear duckweed 76 

Mouse-tail 186 

MuiFwort 50 

Mulberry 183 

MuUein . 298 

Mustard 276 

N. 

Nectarine 37 

Nettle 296 

Nettle Tree 72 

Nightshade . . . 78,277 

Oak 231 

Oil Nut (Butternut) . 137 

Oli? 194 

Onion 34 

Orache ....... 66 

Orchis 196 

Osier 264 

Ox-eve 77 



P. 

Ptoony 196 

Parsnep 200 

Partridge-berry ... 104 

Pawpaw 41 

Peach 86 

Pear (P. communis) . 231 

Pekan Nut 143 

Pepperwort 168 

Persicaria 216 

Persimon 91 

Pettymorel 46 

Pickerel- weed . . . .217 

Pignut 146 

Pimpernel .... 37,267 

Pine 201 

Pine-ajpple 61 

Pinguicula 201 

Rnk 89 

Plane Tree 212 

PlantiBdn 186,211 

Plum- 226 

Poison Doffwood . . . 255 

Poison Elder 256 

Poison Hemlock ... 81 
Poison Sumach ... 255 

Poke 298 

Pond-weed 223 

Poplar 217 

Poppy 199 

Potato (S. tuberosa) . 278 

Prickly Pear 61 

Prim 169 

Print 159 

Privet 159 

Purslane . . . .136,228 



Quaking-grass . 
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R. 

Radish 263 

Rape 61 

Raspberry 260 

Rattlesnake-root ... 216 

Red Bay 166 

Reed 51 

ReedMaoe 292 

Rose 259 
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Bote Bay 264 

Rose-bay Willow-herb 95 

Ruppia 262 

Rush 146,170 

Bye-graaa 122 

S. 

Saltwort 263 

Samphire ..... .263 

Sandwort 48 

Sanide 267 

Sarsaparilla 4G 

Sassafras 154 

Savin (Red Cedar) . . 148 

Saxifrage 269 

Soorpion-grass . . .186 

Scnll-cap 273 

Sea Beat 62 

Sea Buffloss 167 

SeaChickweed . .^. 48 

Sea-ffrass \^10 

Sea Hemp 29 

Sea Kale 61 

Sea Lavender .... 284 

Sea Heed 62 

Sea Wormwood ... 49 

Sea Wrack 310 

Self-heal 226 

Seneca Snake-root . . 216 

Shagbark 139 

Sheep-poison . . . .151 
Shellbark .... 139, 144 
Side-saddle Flower . 269 

Silver Fir 24 

Silver-weed 224 

Skunk Cabbage ... 132 
Snake-root . . . 49,216 

Snake-weed 215 

Snap-Dragon . . . .162 

Sneezewort 29 

Soapwort 268 

Soft Grass 121 

Sorrel 197,262 

Sorrel Tree 38 

So^them-wood .... 60 

Sow Thistle 281 

Spear Mint 181 

Spearwort 261 

Speedwell 299 

Spice- wood 164 

Spikenard 46 



Spoon-wood 160 

Spreadinff Millet-grass 122 
Springfield not (Thick 
^ellbark mcko- 

_ ry) 139 

Spraoe 23 

Sparry 282 

Squirrel-tail-giass . . 121 

Starwort 64 

St. John's Wort . . .131 

Stitchwort 284 

Strawberry 98 

Snccoiy 77 

Sugar Flam (Jane Ber- 
ry) 182 

Samach 264 

Sundew ........ 93 

San-flower 126 

Swallow-wort .... 63 

Swamp Pink 66 

Swamp Sassafras (M. 

glauca) 174 

Sweet-brier 260 

Sweet-flaff 30 

Sweet GflJe 186 

Sweet Ghim 163 

Sweet Leaf 129 

Sweet-scented Spring- 
grass 116 

Sycaimore 212 

T. 

Tansey 286 

Tares 282 

Tassel-grass 262 

Teasel 92 

Thimble-berry .... 260 

Thistle 80 

Thorn 83 

Thorn-apple 88 

Thorougnwort .... 97 
Timothy-grass .... 123 

Toad-flax 162 

Tobacco 189 

Tomato (S. lycopersi- 

cum) 278 

Touch-me-not «... 134 

Trefoil 290 

Trumpet-flower ... 60 

Tulip-Tree 166 

Tupelo 191 



Tomip . ei 

Twin-flower . . . « . 161 

U. 

Umbiella-Tree . . . .176 

V. 

Venas's Fly-trap . . . 90 

Vervain 299 

Vetch 802 

Violet 303 

Viper's Badoss ... 94 
Virginian Agave ... 82 
Virginian Snake-root . 49 

W. 

Wahoo 292 

Wall Cress 44 

Walnnt 136 

Water Avens .... 108 
Water Beech (Button- 
wood) 212 

Water Cress 64 

Water Featherfoil . . 130 
Water Horehound . . 171 

Water Lily 190 

Water Milfoil .... 187 
Water Mouse-ear . . 186 
Water Parsnep . . .276 
Water Pepper . . . . 217 
Water Pimpernel . . . 267 
Water Plantam ... 33 
Water Purslane . . .136 
Water Starwort ... 62 
Water Violet .... 129 
Wax Myrtle (Bayberry) 186 

White Bay 173 

White Bottle . . . . 276 
White Cedar .... 86 

White Weed 77 

Whortleberry . . . . 297 
Wild Bugloss .... 170 
Wild Carrot ..... 89 
Wild Columbine ... 44 

Wild Ginger 62 

Wild Honeysuckle . . 66 
Wild Mandrake . . .214 
Wild Orange . . . . 228 
Wild Pear Tree (Jane 
Berry) 182 



aao INDEX. 

Wild Pteppergnts . . 168 Willow M3 ' Woimivood r4f 

Wild Pink 374 WiUow-berb . . . W,172 

WUdRoMmaiT ... 38 Winlcr-sreeii , ,830,390 y 

WUd Saraapanlla . . 45 WilchHazle , , . . 136 

Wild Sun-flower ... 136 Wolfs Bane . , , . , 80 Yarrow 19 

WildTansey . . . «324 Wood Roah 170 Yellow RatUe ... .868 

WildTamip 61 Wood Waxen . . . . 106 Yellow Water lily . .190 

^ild Woimwood . . 40 WoodSonil 197 
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